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THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR WILFRID LAURIER, ION OF CANADA. 


From his latest photograph 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS THAT MEET THE EYE IN A SURVEY OF THE WORLD AT 
LARGE AT THE BEGINNING OF THIS YEAR OF GRACE EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND NINETY NINE. 


THE PREMIER OF THE DOMINION. sult—as indeed was the commission 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s visit to Wash-  itseli—of the policy of which he has 
ington as a member of the Canadian long been the foremost champion in the 
treaty commission was the logical re- Dominion. He has always sought to 











NEW YEAR’S DAY AT THE WHITE HOUSE—VISITORS IN LINE FOR THE PRESIDENT’S PUBLIC 
RECEPTION. 





From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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maintain the most amicable commer- 
cial and political relations with this 
country, and his friendly attitude as 
premier of Canada has contributed to 
the recent development of good feeling 
between the nations that speak the 
English tongue. He said the other day, 


MAGAZINE. 


direction. If it does not succeed in re- 
moving all causes of controversy, it 
will at least have cleared the ground 
for a better mutual understanding ; and 
the credit for this will be mainly due 
to the man who was its chief originator. 

Sir Wilfrid is a lawyer by profession. 





ANITA NEWCOMB MCGEE, 


From a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


in the presence of President McKinley, 
that the British Empire and the United 
States are now united by the strongest 
bonds of brotherhood, and that hence- 
forth the starry banner and the union 
jack will float side by side in defense of 
right and justice. Sir Wilfrid is no new 
convert to this doctrine of Anglo Saxon 
good will; he has preached it ever since 
he has been in public life. 

So many are the conflicting interests 
to be reckoned with, on both sides of 
the frontier, that the commission's task 
has proved ~ peculiarly delicate and dif- 
ficult one; t whether its success be 
great or. it is a step in the right 


M. D., ACTING ASSISTANT SURGEON, 


UNITED STATES ARMY. 


wf 


He lives very unpretentiously in the lit- 
tle town of Athabaskaville, Quebec. 
Respected throughout the Dominion 
for his abilities as an orator and an 
administrator, and for his spotless pub- 
lic record, in his own province he is 
nothing less than a popular idol. 





WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE ARMY. 

The newspapers recently announced 
that “ Anita Newcomb McGee, acting 
assistant surgeon, United States army, 
on the staff of Surgeon General Stern- 
berg, has issued a call for trained wo- 
men nurses for service with the Amer- 
ican troops at Honolulu, in the Philip- 
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THE SMITH MEMORIAL DAY 
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PARK, WHICH IS TO BE DEDICATED TO THE 


CHILDREN OF PHILADELPHIA AS A PLACE FOR PLAY AND REST. 


pines, and in the Antilles.” And only 
last July women nurses, taken to San- 
tiago by the Red Cross Society, were 
straightway sent back to the United 
States because the army medical staff 
would not admit them to the hospitals 
where our wounded soldiers lay in sore 
need of their ministrations. Experience 





teaches, and it cannot be said of Gen- 
eral Sternberg that he lacks the courage 
to change his mind. 

The triumph of the woman nurse has 
been complete. She has proved her 
right to go wherever there is sickness 
and suffering, and her work for our 
soldiers, at home and abroad, has de- 


SENATOR JOSEPH SIMON OF OREGON, WHO 1S CONGRESSMAN CHARLES DICK OF OHIO, LIEUT. 


THE FOURTH HEBREW EVER ELECTED 
TO A SEAT IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 








From a photograph by Cronise, Salem 


COLONEL OF THE EIGHTH OHIO VOLUNT&ERS, 
AND SECRETARY OF THE REPUBI -AN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 








From a photograph by Root, Chicago. 
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LADY NAYLOR-LEYLAND, FORMERLY MISS JENNIE CHAMBERLAIN, OF CLEVELAND, OHIQ. | HER 
HUSBAND, CAPTAIN SIR HERBERT NAYLOR-LEYLAND, WAS RECENTLY ELECTED TO THE 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT FROM THE SOUTHPORT DIVISION OF LANCASHIRE, 


From the painting by H. Schimtechen., 
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THE STATUE OF MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. REYNOLDS, DESIGNED BY H. K. BUSH-BROWN, AND 
RECENTLY ERECTED AT GETTYSBURG, NEAR THE SPOT WHERE GENERAL REYNOLDS 
WAS KILLED ON JULY I, 1863. 
From a photograph by Tipton, Gettysburg 


served the gratitude of the army and 
the nation. 





A PALACE FOR CHILDREN. 
Our ideas of charity have changed 
since the days when that virtue was 


generally considered to be best exer- 


cised by distributing tracts full of cheer- 
ful pictures of the awful fate of thé un- 
believer. 

There have been few more truly phi- 
lanthropic bequests than that of the late 
Richard and Sara Smith, two worthy 
citizens of Philadelphia, who have left 
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THE ILLINOIS (BATTLESHIP, 11.525 TONS) ON THE WAYS IN CRAMP’S SHIPYARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


from a photograph 


a sum stated at $700,000 for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a great build- 
ing to be dedicated to the amusement 
of the children of their city. The Smith 
Memorial Day Home, as it is called, is 
now rising to completion on a hillside 
overlooking the Schuylkill, in Fair- 
mount Park—which,:as any Philadel- 
phian will tell vou, is the largest and 
most beautiful park in the world. It 





—Copyrighted, 188, 6 Rusk & Shaw. 


will contain facilities for all sorts of 
juvenile games, with its reception and 
play rooms, its gymnasium, its dis- 
pensary and diet kitchen for ailing chil- 
dren, its dormitory, and its regular staff 
of managers and attendants. Its open- 
ing, which is to take place in the spring, 
is awaited with no little interest and 
expectancy. 

The names of Richard and Sara 





THE ILLINOIS TAKING HER FIRST PLUNGE INTO THE WATER, ) 
From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1808. by Rusk & Shaw. 
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Smith may not be written in the pages 
of history, but they are likely to live in 
the hearts of many a mother and many 
a child. 





OREGON’S NEW SENATOR. 
Joseph Simon, Senator elect from 
Oregon, is the fourth member of the 


IRVING M. SCOTT, WHO 





AS MANAGER OF THE 
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years in the Oregon Legislature. He is 
a Republican of the straightest sect— 
an advocate of the gold monetary 
standard, national expansion, a larger 
army and navy, the Nicaragua Canal, 
and a cable across the Pacific. He will 
be welcomed at Washington by all who 
believe that America should not shrink 
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UNION IRON WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


HAS BUILT SOME OF THE FINEST SHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


From a photograph by Taber, San lrancisco. 


Jewish race to reach the United States 
Senate. His three predecessors were 
from the South—Senators Yulee of 
Florida, Benjamin of Louisiana, after- 
wards the Confederate secretary of 
state, and Jonas of Louisiana. 

Senator Simon, who was born in 
Germany, but has lived in Portland, 
Oregon, since his boyhood, is a lawyer 
with a long experience in State politics, 
having served for more than twenty 

2M 


from the opportunities and responsibil- 
ities that events have brought her. 
AN SOLDIER POLITICIAN, 
Charles Dick’s election to Congress 
from the old Garfield district of Ohio 
brings to Washington a personal friend 
and political associate of the President. 
A few years ago Colonel Dick was a 
county official in Akron. Mr. Me- 
Kinley, who knew him, selected him to 


OHIO 
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manage the campaign that made our 
present chief magistrate Governor of 
Ohio; and since then Colonel Dick has 
been devoted to the Mclinley fortunes. 
He was a leading lieutenant of Senator 


F< 
MISS ELIZABETH STEPHENSON, WHO “ CHRISTENED" THE BATTLESHIP WISCONSIN. SHE IS 
A DAUGHTER OF EX CONGRESSMAN ISAAC STEPHENSON, OF MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


vom a photograph b 


' 
Hanna in the Presidential canvass of 
1896; and when Mr. Osborne went to 
London as consul general, he became 
secretary of the Republican national 
committee. 

When the war with Spain broke out, 
he was lieutenant colonel of the Eighth 
Ohio. He left politics and business, 
donned his yniform, and went to San- 
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tiago in time to witness the surrender. 
On his return he was nominated for 
two terms in Congress—to fill a va- 
cancy in the present House caused by 
death,andtoserve a full term in thenext 


y Steffens, Chicago. 


House. As the Republican majority in 
his district (the Nineteenth Ohio) runs 
into five figures, the nomination was 
equivalent to an election, and Colonel 
Dick is likely to be one of the most 
notable of the new figures at Washing- 
ton. He is a man of forty—smooth 
shaven, suave in manner, quick of per- 
ception, fluent in speech, and endowed 
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Miss Janotha. 


THREE WELL KNOWN 


Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). 


WOMEN WHO PERFORMED 


Lady Randolph Churchill. 


TOGETHER AT A RECENT CHARITY CONCERT 


IN LONDON. 


Froma photograph by Histed, London 


with plenty of ambition. He may have 
still higher political honors before him. 
A NEW GETTYSBURG MONUMENT. 

A recent addition to the remarkable 
assemblage of monumental statuary on 
the battlefield of Gettysburg is the fine 
equestrian figure of General John F. 
Reynolds, of which an engraving is 


given on page 495. It is the work of H. 
Kk. Bush-Brown, the clever young New 
York sculptor whose colossal group of 
the ‘Indian Buffalo Hunt” attracted 
so much attention at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 

The statue completes a trio of me- 
morials for which the State of Pennsyl- 
vania some years ago appropriated 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK, WHO MAY ONE DAY BE KING AND QUEEN OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
Vrom thetr latest photograph by Hughes & Mullins, Ryde. 












































PRINCESS DHULEEP SINGH, 
MERLY LADY ANNE COVEN- 
TRY, DAUGHTER OF THE 
EARL OF COVENTRY. 


froma photograph by Russell, London. 
Ke d 


$100,000, to do honor to 
three of her sons—Meade, 
the general who won the 
crowning victory of the 
Civil War; Hancock, who 
commanded a corps at 
Gettysburg; and Rey- 
nolds, also one of Meade’s 
commanders, who 
was killed in the great bat- 
tle. It stands on Seminary 
Ridge, near the spot where 
Generai Reynolds fell. 


CcOrps 


OUR GREAT NEW 


SHIPS. 


WAR 


The five great war ships 
now building for the 
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United States navy will 
form the most important 
addition yet made to our 
floating defenses. When 
they go into commission 
our battleships will be pre- 
cisely doubled in numbers 
and much more than 
doubled in fighting power. 
At this writing three of the 
five—the Kentucky, the 
Illinois, and the Wisconsin 
—have been launched, and 
the other two, the Ala- 
bama and the Kearsarge, 
are soon to follow. The 
photographs reproduced 
on page 496 show one of 


PRINCE VICTOR DHULELP SINGH, WHO WOULD BE MAHARAJAH 
OF LAHORE IF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT HAD NOT 
DETHRONED HIS FATHER. 


lvoem a photograph by Bassano, London 
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FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, PH. D., LL. D., THE 
NEWLY INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON. 


‘ * 
From a photograph by Heyn, Laraniie. 


these eleven thousand ton monsters 
lying on the ways in the Philadelphia 
shipyard where she was built, and tak- 
ing her first plunge into the salt water 
where she may one day help to make 
history. 

Very few men have played a more 
important part in the construction of 
our new navy than Irving Murray 
Scott, whose portrait is given on page 
497. As manager of the Union [ron 
Works, he has built war ships which, 
gathered into a fleet, might not have 
feared to face Spain’s whole navy. Be- 
ginning with the Charleston and the 
San Francisco, he went on to the pow- 
erful cruiser Olympia, the monitor 
Monterey, and the magnificent battle- 
ship Oregon, which so signally proved 
her worth by her voyage from Califor- 
nia to Cuba and by her share in the 
destruction of Cervera’s squadron. The 
latest vessel turned out by Mr. Scott 
was the torpedo boat destrover Farra- 
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cut, the fastest ship now on the navy 
list ; the next will be the huge Wiscon- 
sin, which was launched on the 26th of 
November, and is to be completed dur- 
ing the present year. 

Mr. Scott is a man of whom much 
that is interesting might be said. The 
son of a Maryland farmer, he owns the 
finest picture gallery in San Francisco 
—which he is always ready to open to 
art students—and has contributed lib- 
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““EGYPT AWAKENING.” 
From the statue designed by F. E. Elwelt. 
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erally, both in money and effort, to 
educational movements of many sorts. 
He is known as a speaker and as a 
writer upon practical subjects; and his 
success as a business: man may be 
summed up in the statement that when 
he went to the Union Iron Works, as 
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THE BROOKLYN’S HONORABLE 


SCARS, RECEIVED IN THE BATTLE WITH CERVERA’S FLEET, OFF 


a technique which the critics—who 
were friendly, of course—described as 
really brilliant. 

Mrs. Craigie, by the way, was re- 
ported, during the summer, to be living 
in the Isle of Wight, where she was a 
near neighbor of Queen Victoria, and 











SANTIAGO—WOUNDED ARMOR AND TORN FLAG THAT TELL OF HER SHARE IN THE 
GREAT VICTORY OF SAMPSON AND SCHLEY. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn, taken in the New Vork Navy Vard, where the cruiser’s injuries were 
repaired. 


a draftsman, the concern had twenty 
two employees, and that now. after 
thirty three years of his management, 
it has more than three thousand. 


A TRIO OF CLEVER WOMEN. 

Lady Randolph Churchill is very 
well known in English and American 
society, and John Oliver Hobbes has 
made some noise in the literary world, 
but it was a surprise when these two 
clever women recently appeared at a 
charity concert at St.. James’ Hall, in 
London, as joint performers with Miss 
Janotha, the Polish pianist. They ren- 
dered a trio on three instruments with 


a frequent guest on the Prince of 
Wales’ yacht. Since then there has 
been a rumor that she has taken apart- 
ments in a London convent—do con- 
vents rent apartments ?—and contem- 
plates leaving this wicked outer world 
for the peaceful seclusion of a nun’s life. 
Before long we may expect to hear that 
she is about to start for the South Pole, 
or to found a new sect. Such constant 
publicity must no doubt be very dis- 
tasteful to this modest young novelist. 





“EGYPT AWAKENING.” 
Politically, geographically, and his- 
torically, Egypt is being aroused from 











THE GERMAN EMPEROR ACCOUTERED FOR TRAVEL IN THE EAST, WEARING THE KHAKI UNIFORM 
OF THE FIRST ROVAL DRAGOONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, OF WHICH REGIMENT HE™ 
IS HONORARY COLONEL IN CHIEF. 


From a photograph by Tellemanun, Eschwege 
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her lethargic sleep of cen- 
turies by the clash of arms, 
and the inrush of modern 
commerce. From the ar- 
tistic standpoint, however, 
according to Mr. Francis 
Edwin Elwell, her awaken- 
ing has been slow and grad- 
ual throughout all the ages. 
The clever American sculp- 
tor has portraved his idea 
of Egypt’s position in the 
history of art in a striking 
marble statue, which was 
sold to a Parisian collector 
as soon as it was finished. 
The conception of the 
statue, of which an engrav- 
ing is given on page 502, is 
curious, and its execution 
perfect. The lower portion 
of the Nile maiden’s figure is 
cold and archaic, typifying 
Egyptian art in the days 
of Rameses. The torso is 
Greek, following the style of 
the later era of the Ptoie- 








SIR JOHN VOCE MOORE, THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


: , fi 
mies. The upper portion SIR JOHN IS A MEMBER OF THE FIRM OF MOORE 
displays the beauty of mod- BROTHERS, TEA MERCHANTS. 

ern realism, and the sym- Irom a photograph by Thomsen, London 
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BOSTON COMMON AFTER A SNOW STORM. ALONG THIS PATH, LEADING FROM TREMONT STREET 
TOWARD BEACON HILL, IT IS STATED THAT MORE REPRESENTATIVES OF WEALTH, 
SCIENCE, ART, AND LEARNING PASS DAILY THAN AT ANY OTHER 
SPOT IN AMERICA. 







From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 
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DANIEL W. JONES (DEMOCRAT), REELECTED FRANK W. ROLLINS (REPUBLICAN), GOVERNOR 
GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
From a photograph by Harris, Little Rock. From a photograph by KNintbal’, Concord. 





W. H. ELLERBE (DEMOCRAT), REELECTED GOV- CHARLES S. THOMAS (FUSIONIST), GOVERNOR 


ERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. OF COLORADO. 
From a photograph by Rockling, Columbia. From a photograph by Rinehart, Denver. 


GOVERNORS INAUGURATED THIS MONTH. 
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ROGER WOLCOTT (REPUBLICAN), REELECTED HAZEN §. PINGREE (REPUBLICAN), REELECTED 
GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN. 
From a photograph by Bartlett & Kennedy, Boston. From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 





GEORGE E. LOUNSBURY (REPUBLICAN), GOV- BENTON MCMILLIN (DEMOCRAT), GOVERNOR 
ERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. OF TENNESSEE. 
From a photograph by DeLamater, Hartford. From a photograph by the Banner Gallery, Washington. 


GOVERNORS INAUGURATED THIS MONTH. 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


bolism is completed by a lotus flower, 
the emblem of peace, which Egypt, ar- 
tistic Egypt, would offer to the world. 


THE NEW 

In twenty four States—more than 
half the membership of the Union— 
Governors will be inaugurated in this 
month of January. One chief magis- 
trate took office on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, another on the 1st of November, a 


. 


GOVERNORS. 
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From a photograph taken at Camp Wikeff in August, 1808, 
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GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, AND THE“ MAN ON HORSEBACK ”’ 


OF THE HOUR. 


by Jicolt, New Vork, 


third on the ist of October, and a 
fourth on the 28th of May of the twelve- 
month just past ; but ina great majority 
of the American commonwealths the 
Governor begins his term on the first 
day of the vear. In 1899, as the Ist of 


January falls ona Sunday, Monday, the 


2nd, will be the general day for the in- 

a‘gurations. 
The new Governors come to office 

under varving conditions as to salary, 
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perquisites, and term of office. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of New York is the 
most fortunate in the list, in many re- 
spects. He will live in a mansion pro- 
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candidate for a Presidential nomina- 

tion; and 1900 is fast approaching. 
Colonel will serve only 

two vears unless he is reelected. Nine- 


Roosevelt 


EDWARD “MURPHY, JR., WHO RETIRES FROM OFFICE AS UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
NEW YORK ON THE 4TH OF MARCH. 


Irom a photograph by Hardy & Gunn, Troy. 


vided by the State, and will draw a 
salary of $10,000 a year. Only two 


other States pay so much—Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Roosevelt 
comes into office with splendid political 
possibilities in sight. Every chief mag- 
istrate of New York is regarded as an 
incipient if not a fully developed 








teen of the States give their Governors 
four years in office; Utah has a term of 
five years. But Governor Wolcott of 
Massachusetts will have to stand for re- 
election again next November if he 
wants to serve beyond the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1900. He will have a salary of 
$8,000, and must furnish his own exec- 
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MRS. JOSEPH B. FORAKER. MISS FLORENCE FORAKER. 





MISS LOUISE FORAKER. MISS JULIA BUNDY FORAKER. 


MRS. JOSEPH B. FORAKER AND HER THREE DAUGHTERS. 


From photographs by Brenner, Cincinnati 
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JOSEPH B. FORAKER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FRC OHIO. 


I 


From his latest photograph by Bellsmith, Cincinnate. 
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utive mansion. Fortunately he is not 
dependent on his salary, and has a 
Commonwealth 


beautiful home on 
Avenue, in Boston. 


FLORENCE, LADY FERMOR-HESKETH, 
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United States Senate to succeed Mr. 
Burrows, and his salary will be $4,000. 

Another candidate forthe Senate who 
steps into a Governorship this month 


WIFE OF SIR THOMAS FERMOR-HESKETH, BARONET, OF 


CLIFFORD OLD HALL, ORMSKIRK, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, AND DAUGHTER OF 
THE LATE SENATOR SHARON OF CALIFORNIA. 


Kron a photograph by Lafayette, London. 


Governor Jones of Arkansas, who, 
like Mr. Wolcott, is continuing in of- 
fice, comes into a modest salary of 
$3,000 and a two year term. Governor 
Pingree of Michigan is another of the 


reélected. He, too, will serve for two 
years, unless he should be called to the 


. 


is Benton McMillin of Tennessee. He 
was a candidate before the last Legisla- 
ture, and will probably be a candidate 
until he achieves his ambition, which is 
only a question of time. Mr. McMillin 
had been the leading Democratic mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives at 
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Washington for many years when the 
wily Speaker Reed pulled the wires 
which gave young Mr. Bailey of Texas 
the complimentary nomination for the 
Speakership a year ago. Mr. McMillin 
resigns from Congress to take a salary 
of $4,000 a year for a two years’ term. 

Colorado is more liberal than some 
of the States. She gives her new Gov- 
ernor, C. S. Thomas, $5,000 a year for 
two years, while New Hampshire, for 
the same term, will pay Governor Rol- 
lins only $2,000 a year. But glory is 
more than salary to most of the men 
who hold office, either local or national, 
in the United States. 


THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that at no time does a man feel so con- 
fident of himself, and so much above 
his fellow creatures, as when he looks 
down upon them from the back of a 
good horse. Certain it is that in all 
ages the man on horseback has been 
a hard foe to meet. Alexander the 
Great, who began by conquering the 
horse Bucephalus, lived to conquer the 
earth. Napoleon Bonaparte, mounted 
on his white charger, is a historic figure 
that still claims the admiration of the 
world, and Louis Napoleon, who gave 
riding lessons during his years of exile 
in England, lived to ridé in triumph 
through the streets of Paris as an em- 
peror. Afterwards, in exile, believing 
that he could never return to his throne 
except on horseback, he lost his life in 
undergoing an operation for the cure 
of an ailment that prevented him from 
mounting a horse. In his recently pub- 
lished biography, Archibald Forbes 
records the banished emperor’s own 
words: “I cannot walk on foot at the 
head of my troops; it would have a still 
worse effect to enter Paris in a car- 
riage ; it is necessary that I should ride.” 

Another man on .horseback upon 
whom for a time centered the attention 
of the volatile and excitable French 
people was General Boulanger—a mere 
“god of the music halls,” as some de- 
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tractor termed him, but nevertheless a 
man who might have planned and car- 
ried out another coup d’état if he had 
only had a de Morny to help him.: It is 
impossible to think of Phil Sheridan 
except as a mounted soldier. General 
McClellan was a man on horseback 
who failed to win the Presidency ; but 
then he was pitted, under most adverse 
political conditions, against one of the 
greatest men of modern times. 

The latest man on horseback is now 
Governor of the State of New York, 
and not even the skill of Croker and 
the full power of Tammany Hall could 
prevent his election on the 8th of last 
November. 


NEW YORK IN THE SENATE. 

The premier State of the Union 
ought to be represented in the Federal 
Senate by the very best and ablest men 
in our public life—men of first rate 
talent, high scholarship, and ripe ex- 
perience; men fitted by ability and 
training to take the lead in shaping 
the nation’s expanding destinies. This 
ideal standard is a very high one; and, 
unfortunately, there have been very few 
Senators from New York who have 
come up to it. 

Senator Murphy, who retires from 
office on the 4th of next March, is a 
gentleman who, though he has made no 
mark at Washington, is popular and re- 
spected among his neighbors in the 
Hudson River city of Troy. He is a 
successful business man who has made 
a fortune as a member of the Kennedy 
& Murphy Brewing Company. During 
his eight years’ service as mayor of 
Troy, he devoted his salary to charity, 
and to his administration the city owes 
an improved water supply and the pav- 
ing of its streets with granite blocks— 
which are still regarded in many Amer- 
ican communities as the best form of 
pavement. He has been a delegate to 
many conventions of his party, and has 
acted for several vears as chairman of 
the Democratic State committee. 

Senator Murphy, whose portrait ap- 
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. pears on page 509, was married, a good 
many years ago, to Miss Julia Dele- 
hanty of Albany, and has nine children. 
His eldest daughter is the wife of Hugh 
J. Grant, formerly mayor of New York. 


A NEW METHOD OF LIVELIHOOD. 

A hundred or more people stood in 
a circle on a New York street, just off 
Broadway, on a recent Sunday after- 
noon, and listened to a woman who 
stood on a chair in the center of the 
ring and addressed them persuasively, 
and in a voice that was full of feeling 
and well modulated. Her purpose was 
that of leading her hearers to the con- 
sideration of holy things. She pos- 
sessed something of the true oratorical 
gift, for she not only kept her listeners 
thoroughly interested, but succeeded 
in holding the crowd together while she 
circulated among them and took up a 
collection. The woman was a street 
preacher, and it was evident from her 
accent that she had come from some 
Western State. She did not, however, 
wear the uniform of the Salvation 
Army or claim allegiance to that body. 
As she frankly said, she was preaching 
in the street as a means of livelihood, 
and when she took up the collection 
she told the crowd that it was for her- 
self and made no pretense of her inten- 
tion to devote it to charity. 

“T can make more money than I’m 
making now, in a dozen different 
ways,” she said, as she climbed up on 
the chair again and began to count the 
nickelsand dimes that she had gathered ; 
“ but if any of you millionaires whom I 
see here about me will pay the bare 
cost of my living I will be glad to 
preach to you every day for nothing. 
My husband, who will sing to you pres- 
ently, has had a great many offers from 
theatrical managers to sing in opera 
>ompanies, but he prefers to work with 
me. Now, I have taken in just four dol- 
lars and a quarter; I want seventy five 
cents more. When I’ve collected that 
my husband will sing to you.” 

In a very few minutes she had taken 
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in the desired sum, and then her hus- 
band sang, the wife exhorted the crowd 
with eloquence and feeling, and closed 
with a short prayer ; after which the lit- 
tle impromptu meeting melted away 
and the revivalists picked up their 
belongings and walked swiftly up 
Broadway. The success of the pair— 
and somehow they remind us of the 
Soulsbys in “The Damnation of Theron 
Ware ”—indicates that a new field for 
feminine endeavor has been found. 


Major Marchand, the French ex- 
plorer whose bold dash into Egyptian 
territory came so near upsetting the un- 
stable equilibrium of Europe’s peace, is 
one of the interesting figures of the 
day. He is the son of a carpenter, who 
is still living and working in the village 
of Thoissey, near the Swiss frontier. 
As a boy he was articled as clerk to a 
country notary, but his ambition was to 
enter the army, and during his five 
years at the desk he used to devote his 
leisure to studying books on military 
tactics. 

“What he was as a boy,” his sister 
told a French reporter, “he has re- 
mained—studious and persevering. He 
was always thoughtful and the reverse 
of talkative, keeping his plans closely to 


himself.” 
* * * Ps 
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One of the curious contrasts between 
our Santiago campaign and the recent 
British and Egyptian expedition to 
Khartoum lay in the respective ages of 
the commanders. Lord Kitchener is 
forty eight, and five of his chief lieuten- 
ants were forty two or less. On the 
other hand, the ages of some of the 
principal officers of Shafter’s army are 
thus stated: Shafter himself, sixty 
three; Kent, sixty one; Wheeler, sixty 
two; Hawkins, sixty four. Lawton, at 
fifty five, was the youngest brigadier. 

For arduous service in a tropical cli- 
mate it would seem that officers who 
have passed three score years are at a 
disadvantage in comparison with 
younger men. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST. 


BY CHARLES DENBY, 


Formerly United States Minister to China. 


‘ASIA IS OUR ELDORADO’’—THE TREMENDOUS COMMERCIAL 


AND POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OP 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH THE CONTINENT THAT IS THE HOME OF MORE THAN 
HALF THE HUMAN RACE—OUR SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN CHINA AND THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


A* the outset of any discussion 

touching our relations with the 
far east it is well to comprehend the 
exact conditions under which Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners are residing 
in China, Japan, Corea, and Siam. 

Under the various treaties made with 
these powers by the Christian nations 
of the world, what is called extra ter- 
ritoriality prevails. This word does not 
express accurately the condition to 
which it applies, but it has been uni- 
versally adopted. It means that the 
foreigner in those eastern countries is 
governed by his own laws. If he com- 
mits a crime, he must be tried before 
his own consul, and if he is sued for a 
debt, the action must be brought be- 
fore his own consul. The Chinese courts 
have no jurisdiction to hear any action 
or proceeding against a subject or citi- 
zen of the treaty powers. It is readily 
to be seen that such a condition results 
in building up an imperium in impcerio 
in every locality where foreigners have 
collected together. 

Take the British concession at 
Shanghai, for example. It is a mag- 
nificent city of 5,000 foreigners and 
250,000 natives. It lies at the mouth 
of the Yang-tse, and it will be the actual 
terminus of almost every railroad in 
China. For shipping it is the fifth port 
in the world. Its people are simply 
“squatters.” While their respective 
governments control them individually, 
municipally the people of Shanghai owe 


no allegiance to any country. All that 
was necessary was that the government 
of China, and the representatives of the 
treaty powers, should consent to grant- 
ing a charter to Shanghai, and thence- 
forth absolute self government pre- 
vailed. The consul general of the United 
States administers the ordinances of this 
municipal council under the construc- 
tion that they constitute the common 
law of the locality—he having, under 
the statutes of the United States, com- 
mon law, admiralty, and statutory juris- 
diction. The same condition of things 
prevails all over China as to the law 
affecting foreigners. 

It is proper to state that the young 
and vigorous empire of Japan has ne- 
gotiated treaties with the western pow- 
ers by which extra territoriality is to be 
done away with. One hears in Japan, 
from the foreigners, many prognostica- 
tions of evil as to the results which will, 
next July, follow the native govern- 
ment’s assertion of its right to hold 
foreigners responsible for their acts, 
just as other countries do. I must say 
that I do not participate in these fore- 
bodings. I have faith that the Japanese 
courts will fairly and honestly try all] 
cases that coine before them. Should 
they fail to do so, no doubt the foreign 
powers will take up any disputed ques- 
tions diplomatically. 

Events in the far east have forced 
us into a position which, it is safe to 
say, we did not dream of taking a year 
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ago. We have hugged to our bosom 
the policy of non intervention in the 
affairs of Europe, Asia, and Africa. We 
have been awakened from our pleasant 
dreams by the roar of artillery near at 
home, and far away in the Philippines. 

We stood by and saw Germany land 
a force of marines at Kiaochou, and 
seize a large portion of the province of 
Shantung, which holds the remains of 
Confucius, the great philosopher of 
China, and perhaps of the world. 

We stood by when Russia seized 
Port Arthur—the second great fortress 
of China—and Talienwan and a large 
tract of adjoining territory. England 
sent twenty one war ships to Port 
Arthur, and she asked that Talienwan, 
fourteen miles distant, should be made 
a treaty port, not an open port, not the 
open door that English statesmen talk 
about, but a port at which the people 
of all nations should have equal rights, 
under the law of extra territoriality to 
which I have adverted. Russia ordered 
China to refuse this request; China 


obeyed, and England withdrew her 


ships. Then Russia demanded Port 
Arthur and Talienwan and the ad- 
jacent territory for herself, and she got 
it all. France then seized a port and 
adjoining territory in the south, and 
England, not to be outdone by her 
neighbors, persuaded China to cede to 
her the other great fortress of Weihai- 
wei, which Japan had evacuated, be- 
sides the islands and some of the main- 
{and around Hong Kong. Port Arthur 
is on the right as you enter the gulf of 
Pechili, Weihaiwei is on the left, and 
Peking is about eighty miles from the 
gulf. These two fortresses control the 
gulf, and the empire. 

If this incipient partition had gone 
on, what would have become of our 
commerce? It is the second now in 
China’s trade with the world. It 
amounts to about $32,000,000, and is 
largely increasing. American loco- 
motives, rails, ties, mining plants, elec- 
trical plants, coal oil, sheeting, flour, 
and many other things are being 
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bought by the Chinese in increasing 
quantities. If China is to become a 
coterie of hostile camps, this grand and 
increasing commerce will necessarily 
wane, under the restrictions thrown 
around foreign trade. The present im- 
port tax in no case exceeds five per 
cent and is often below that sum. What 
will it be when China is cut up into dis- 
cordant nationalities? 

It is well known that all the treaties 
made by China contain the “ favored 
nation” clause, under which all the 
rights, immunities, and _ privileges 
which are granted to one treaty power 
inure to the benefit of all. Shall the 
three great commercial nations en- 
gaged in the business of the far east, 
and doing the greater part of it—Eng- 
land, Japan, and the United States— 
stand bysilentand make no protest atthe 
moment that the treaties are nullified? 
Shall we not only acquiesce in acts of 
spoliation which will close great mar- 
kets to us, but shall we also give up 
the territory which we hold by con- 
quest? Shall we surrender all that we 
have in the east, and in addition an- 
nounce to the world that we take no 
interest in far eastern matters? 

Between us and the Philippines rolls 
the wide Pacific. We are the only great 
commercial nation on that vast sea. It 
brings our western coast—which is in 
itself an empire as large as Europe 
without Russia—closer to Asia than 
Europe is; and Asia is our Eldorado. 
Here are hundreds of millions of the 
human race to be civilized, Christian- 
ized, if possible, and clothed and fed. 
The population of Asia is 840,000,000. 
Its import’ and export trade together 
amounts to $2,100,000,000. This rep- 
resents one seventh of the foreign com- 
merce of all the world. The business of 
the leading commercial countries is as 
follows: England, $600,000,000 a year ; 
the United States, $200,000,000; Ger- 
many, $145,000,000; France, $75,000,- 
ooo. I take these figures from a recent 
newspaper article, and they may be ac- 
cepted as approximately accurate. 
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Missionary work is a factor in our 
relations with the far east. I do not 
intend to discuss the religious effect of 
the labor of missionaries. That is for 
the pulpit, and not for laymen. I merely 
wish to point out the commercial side 
of the matter. Wherever the mission- 
ary goes, education and civilization, to 
some extent at least, go with him. New 
wants, both intellectual and physical, 
are developed; foreign trade com- 
mences. That much of the develop- 
ment of China is due to missionaries 
cannot be doubted. They are the in- 
terpreters, the educators, the historians, 
of the Chinese. 

At the point of the bayonet the for- 
eign powers in 1858 forced China to 
sign, seal, and conclude certain treaties. 
There had been treaties made before, 
but they were not satisfactory to Eng- 
land and France. The new treaties 


were repudiated by China, and in 1861 
French and English soldiers marched 
to Peking to force their ratification. 


Then commenced for China the dif- 
ficult lesson of learning how to manage 
foreign affairs. The foreign ministers 
came to reside permanently in Peking. 
The Tsungli Yamen was organized, 
and foreign affairs were controlled 
by this new board. The foreign trade 
of China began to increase rapidly. 
It has now reached the figure of about 
three hundred millions of dollars annu- 
ally. 

In computing the trade of China it 
must be remembered that the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, at the head of 
which is Sir Robert Hart, collects the 
duties on foreign goods transported in 
foreign ships only. It has nothing to do 
with collecting duties on goods trans- 
ported in native ships. That is done by 
the native customs, and no statistical 
returns are ever made. There are no 
Chinese ships plying to Europe or 
America, but there are ships doing an 
enormous coastwise trade between 
Chinese and other Asiatic ports. Com- 
plete returns of this traffic are not ac- 
cessible; but such as the existing sta- 
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tistics are, they show an export and im- 
port trade of three hundred millions of 
dollars. 

The export trade has been stimulated 
by the depreciation of silver, but the 
import trade has also increased. It is 
said that the American manufacturer, 
favored by our protective tariff, has 
in some cases been enabled to sell his 
goods cheaper in China than in the 
United States, and thus he has held and 
extended his market. 

Great Britain has seventy five per 
cent of China’s foreign trade, and two 
thirds of the foreign population. It 
must be said that the policy of England 
in the far east is just to other nations. 
She asks nothing but equal rights, and 
she grants equal rights to all nations. 
She opens treaty ports where all flags 
are equal. She can readily afford to do 
this, because she is sure of holding 
seventy five per cent of all the trade 
that is developed. Even in Cochin 
China, a French province, England 
does nearly as much trade as France. 

Much has been written about our re- 
lations with England in the far east. 
I am glad that those relations are 
friendly, and on proper and suitable oc- 
casions this country and England 
should act together. They should both 
protest against the further partition of 
China. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the American merchant finds 
in the east no stronger competitor 
than the British merchant. It must be 
remembered also that we confront our 
ancient friends, Russia and France. We 
cannot merge our nationality in that of 
any other nation. Our ministers must 
not be attachés of the British legations. 
Weare republicans and cosmopolitans. 
We are a great nation, and we should 
look to no interests but our own. 

If we surrender the Philippines, we 
shall be more than ever without in- 
fluence in the far east. China is today 
powerless to protect herself against en- 
croachments. She has no army, no 
navy, no quartermaster or commis- 
sariat department. It is idle to say that 
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China can grant mining or railroad 
concessions to whom she pleases. That 
is exactly what she cannot do. In her 
unpreparedness for war she must do 
whatever any other nation demands 
of her. The inclination of China has al- 
ways been to turn to America in all in- 
dustrial enterprises. The recommenda- 
tions of Sheng Taotai in this regard 
could not be carried out because the 
competition of the European powers 
was too serious and influential. It so 
happens, therefore, that Americans to- 
day have the concession to build but 
one railroad in China. That is the line 
from Hankow to Canton—eight hun- 
dred miles long—which is to be built 
by the China Development Company 
of New York. It will run through 
200,000,000 of people, and will pay 
from the start. In this country the rail- 
road precedes the settlement of popula- 
tion, but in China the population is 
waiting for the road. The road between 
Tientsin and Peking—eighty miles 
long—runs four trains each way a day, 
and already, after about a year’s run- 
ning, nets six hundred thousand taels a 
month. A tael is about seventy seven 
cents of our money. 

In China about one fifth of the hu- 
man race are waiting for our goods. 
Regard this intelligent, hard working, 
honest people emerging from their iso- 
lation. They are noted for their love of 
learning. Their government is based 
on competitive examinations. The 
student is examined in his district town. 
If he passes there, he goes to the pro- 
vincial capital. If he again passes, he 
goes to Peking, where every three 
years more than ten thousand students 
assemble. If he passes these examina- 
tions, he is put on the list of expectant 
officials, and, as vacancies occur, he re- 
ceives a nomination to office. These ex- 
aminations are open to all alike. All 
ages may compete. It sometimes hap- 
pens that three generations of one fam- 
ily are represented in them at the same 
time. 

This system of examinations is the 
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fundamental principle of Chinese pol- 
ity. To it is ascribed the permanence 
of the Chinese government, and it is 
said that during the great Taiping re- 
bellion, in which seven million people 
perished, not one single graduate was 
found among the rebels. As you travel 
down the coast of China, you are shown 
towers here and there in the towns and 
villages, and you are told that these 
towers represent the fact that a citizen 
of the village carried off the first honors 
at the examination at Peking. When 
you visit Nankin you will see the 
temple of Confucius. Its main gate is 
opened only to the emperor and to the 
student who has most distinguished 
himself at Peking. The system creates 
a democracy of education. It holds to 
the support of the empire a vast number 
of what are called literati, and all their 
families and connections. 

The Chinese merchants are as honor- 
able as any in the world. Mr. Cameron, 
the headof the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation in London, 
and formerly its manager at Shanghai, 
said in a public address, when he left 
Shanghai, that his bank had had deal- 
ings of hundreds of millions of pounds 
sterling with the Chinese, and had 
never lost a penny. 

On the other hand, I must say that 
the Chinese are the worst people to 
squeeze that exist anywhere in the 
world. Your boy, your cook, and your 
servants squeeze—that is to say, they 
add on a percentage to everything they 

» buy. Ifa lady buys silks in the Chinese 
city at Peking, she is asked whether 
she intends to take them with her in her 
cart. If she does, the price will be as 
stated, but if they are to be sent to her 
house, a charge of ten per cent must be 
added, because the gatekeeper will 
charge ten per cent to let the goods in. 

This system runs all through Chinese 
life. The members of the foreign office 
receive one thousand taels a year ; but it 
is certain that the income of rione of 
these gentlemen is less than thirty thou- 
sand taels a year, and some have two 
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hundred and fifty thousand. This money 
is all paid by officials all over China. Li 
Hung Chang, while he was viceroy of 
China, had a man employed at Peking 
whose sole duty was to disburse money 
to about thirty mandarins. I do not 
hesitate to say that the Chinese govern- 
ment is the most corrupt government 
in the world, and I could, if necessary, 
give example after example to sup- 
port this charge. But we can safely 
leave to the missionary the effort to 
convert the Chinese ; our business is to 
deal with them commercially. 

They are rich in mines, in tea, in silk, 
in wool, in straw braid, and many other 
things. They are willing to exchange 
these goods for our coal oil, sheeting, 
mining plants, flour, electrical ap- 
paratus, locomotives, rails, timber, and 
hundreds of other articles. 

Naturally and of right, by reason of 
our situation with regard to the east, 
its trade belongs to us. So far, at least, 
we have not coveted Chinese territory. 
But once did we fire a hostile gun at 
the Chinese. It was when the forts be- 
low Canton fired at one of our boats, 
and Farragut, of immortal fame, led a 
party ashore and spiked their guns. 
There the incident terminated. 

There can be no difference of opin- 
ion in this country that we should neg- 
lect no means to hold and retain the 
trade we have in the far east, and to 
increase it. Our government must aid 
the merchant and manufacturer in all 
possible ways, and to do so, we must 
reconsider our position on intervention 
in foreign affairs. Recent events have 
rudely shaken our traditional policy in 
that regard. It received a severe blow 
in our action towards Cuba. It is, per- 
haps, too early to forecast the final re- 
sult of our intervention in that unhappy 
island, but it is not too early to express 
the hope that in good time, and with 
the consent of her people, she will be 
incorporated in the American union. 

Let us profit by recent history. Japan 
demanded of China, as the price of 
peace, the independence of Corea, the 
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cession of Formosa, the cession of a 
strip of land in Manchuria called the 
Liaotung peninsula, and the payment 
of two hundred millions of taels as a 
war indemnity. It is unnecessary to 
recount how Russia, France, and Ger- 
many forced Japan to give up the 
Liaotung peninsula. Thirty millions of 
taels more were paid by China for this 
retrocession. Thus Japan gained as the 
result of the war the island of Formo- 
sa, and 230,000,000 taels. 

Unless we hold the Philippines, we 
gain, aS a compensation for the ex- 
penditures that we have made in lives 
and money, practically nothing beyond 
the small island of Porto Rico. There 
is no money indemnity to be paid. Is 
not this a reductio ad absurdum? Some 
of our statesmen consider that we are 
sufficiently compensated for the suffer- 
ings and expenditures of the late war 
by the bestowal of freedom on the peo- 
ple of the Philippines. Such a piece of 
sentimental folly will be found in the 
end a most costly indulgence of hys- 
teria. If it is understood in Europe 
that we wage war in order to gain ma- 
terial advantages, her diplomatists will 
consider us sane and reasonable. If it 
be understood, on the other hand, that 
we are the Don Quixote of nations, and 
that we go to war to make oppressed 
people free, we shall be treated as the 
first French republic was treated. 

Let no man be ashamed to say that 
he is an expansionist, that he is for 
greater markets, wider trade, a world 
enveloping commerce; that he is sordid 
enough to believe, with Macaulay, that 
the true end and purpose of govern- 
ment is to increase the material well 
being of the people. Holding these 
views he may still believe that such in- 
crease will bring in its train all the 
blessings that men desire and court. 

We must have a foothold in the east. 
To secure it we must either rob China, 
or hold our own territory, now hand 
to hand, and gun to gun. In keeping 
the Philippines we do not trample on 
Washington’s farewell address. We 
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make no entangling alliance, nor do we 
violate the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We extend the operation of that 
document to nations practically un- 
known when it was adopted. 

The Anglo Saxon is the colonist of 
the world. Russia has no colonies. 
France has never succeeded in her ef- 
forts at colonization. Germany is look- 
ing out now for sites for colonization, 
but the scheme is as yet an experiment. 
We opened Japan. England and our- 
selves together opened China. The 
races of the east look up to us. Today, 
at least ninety of every hundred 
Chinese who speak any language but 
their own original tongue, speak Eng- 
lish. With our flag go our literature, 
our laws, and our religion. A China- 
man who speaks English is a new man. 
He has already received an education, 

There is no need to speak of destiny. 
No one knows that it is our destiny to 
enlighten the world. Yet it may well 
be that it is the decree of an overruling 
Providence that has opened to us, ina 
grand and astounding way, the door of 
the far east, for us to enter therein, as 
we would enter into a land prepared for 
us long ago. Certainly it is the logic 
of events that has forced on us respon- 
sibilities greater than ever rested on 
our nation before. 

Ere I close, let us fot a moment look 
at the condition of China today, and 
forecast, if we can, its future. 

That great woman, the empress dow- 
ager, has, with the free consent of the 
emperor, seized control of the empire. 
Once before, after the death of Hein- 
fung, she seized the empire, and she 
ruled it for thirty years wisely and well. 
She is sixty four years old. The Chinese 
know and revere her. The men who 
understand China best have faith in its 
future under her strong but kindly rule. 
Unless the powers have lost their 
senses they will not suffer China to be 
destroyed, to be divided up, to be par- 
titioned into hostile camps. The 
Chinese are not patriotic in the sense 
that we are, but they love their coun- 
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try. They are conservative. They are 
learning the difficult problem of asso- 
ciation with foreign nations. They will 
learn it, as Japan has learned it, and 
then China will start on the path of de- 
velopment and wealth, and her prog- 
ress will startle the world. 

The newspapers announce that the 
empress will murder the emperor. Per- 
haps she may, but not now. Much as 
she loves the frail and weak being 
whom she raised to the throne when he 
was two years old, she loves China 
more. There is no necessity for assas- 
sination. Even in China unnecessary 
political murder is not indulged in. As 
long as the emperor lives, the empress 
dowager will, with his consent, rule 
over China. His death is not necessary 
to her plans. She will give China a 
strong government, such as the coun- 
try needs. Railroads will strengthen 
the throne, and consolidate the vast dis- 
jointedempire. There will be fewer riots. 
Life and property will be more secure. 
Already China is the most tolerant of 
religion of the Asiatic countries, and 
vastly more so than Russia is. Already 
all the interior streams and lakes are 
open to steam navigation, and in this 
China stands alone. No foreign ship 
can plow the Mississippi, or carry a 
cargo from New York to Charleston. 

Railroads are now building or 
planned in many provinces of China. 
A national university to teach foreign 
learning is being established. Her 
coasts are admirably lighted. Reforms 
are being adopted in all branches of 
the public service. She has had a rude 
but efficient teacher in Japan, who, hav- 
ing gotten the benefit of foreign tutel- 
age, desired to confer the same bene- 
factions on her ancient neighbor. 

Let the world assist the most an- 
cient of nations in her efforts to enter 
worthily into the family of civilized 
peoples. Let the world respect her au- 
tonomy, and she will pay back its serv- 
ices by giving to its commerce the 
boundless riches of her mines, and 
the hoarded wealth of centuries. 











degenerated into sentiment after all. 
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™ HAT do you think of it?” de- 
manded the major. 

“ You are delightful.” 

The major, a stout gentleman, 
whose years were belied by an almost 
childlike expression of simplicity and 
good nature, bestowed upon himself a 
glance of entire complacency. 

His appearance was a challenge to 
the critical eye. As a costume for the 
male bicyclist in summer, tweed knick- 
erbockers, a sweater striped in broad 
bands of blue and white, and golf stock- 
ings brilliantly effective in green and 
yellow plaids, may defy criticism, save 
on the ground of color, but in this in- 
stance the result had been to accentu- 
ate excessively and, it must be con- 
fessed, humorously the outlines of a 
figure long past the symmetryof youth. 

“T think myself it’s about right,” he 
said in a confidential tone, fanning 
himself vigorously with a small yacht- 
ing cap, while the slight breeze lifted 
the locks of fine iron gray hair upon 
his heated forehead. “Thought I’d 
like your opinion, though.” 

“When did you learn to ride?” 
asked Miss Brooks, controlling her 
features with difficulty, while she 
steadied her bicycle against the old 
stone wall, almost hidden from sight 
in its dense growth of midsummer 
green, 

“ Haven’t learned,” was the cheerful 
response. “ Don’t think I ever shall. 
There’s a hole back there I’ve chris- 
tened Beasley’s Hole because I get 
into it every time I go by. No matter 
how far I steer to the outside, in I go.” 

Lucille Brooks sat down suddenly 


upon the old stone wall and abandoned 
herself to a fit of hearty laughter. 

“Got my shoes last night,” contin- 
ued the major beamingly, as though 
spontaneous merriment was the usual 
tribute to his personal appearance. 
“You've no idea what trouble I’ve had 
to get all these togs just right. Shel- 
don gave me some ideas, though he 
didn’t know why I was asking so par- 
ticularly about his knee breeches, and 
what tailor he went to in London. 
When I'd learned to skip Beasley’s 
Hole, I was going to ask you to ride 
with me.” 

“Tl ride with you now,” said Miss 
Brooks hastily. “I was just out for 
a good spin. Don’t you want to go as 
far as Mére Brissac’s, by the old 
church? We can get some cider there, 
and these Normandy roads are perfect 
for the bicycle.” 

“T suppose so, when you've got con- 
trol of your blamed machine,” grum- 
bled the major, eying his steed with 
less enthusiasm than might have been 
expected as they left the cool green 
shadows beneath the poplars and 
emerged upon the sunny highroad, al- 
most blinding at this hour with its 
chalk-like glare, but smooth and firm 
as asphalt. “ I'll get the hang of it yet, 
though,” he added, wobbling into line 
beside his companion. “I never give 
a thing up.” 

“Oh, you'll be all right directly,” 
murmured Miss Brooks, skimming 
along like a bird, while her indifferent 
gaze swept the plage below, cream white 
against the vivid blue of the Channel 
billows and the splendid Calvados sky. 
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It was bathing hour, and the gay 
turmoil on the Trouville sands mount- 
ed like the refrain of a song, while the 
zigzag tumble of little villas dotting 
the hillside looked like a crumpled rib- 
bon of shimmering color with the haze 
of a warm summer’s morning veiling 
the pinks and moss greens of the tiled 
roofs. 

She was most attractive, this Miss 
Brooks, of the feminine type, reserved 
yet not cold, with a charming distinc- 
tion of manner, an odd wistfulness in 
the dark blue shadows of her beauti- 
ful eyes, and a face whose habitual ex- 
pression was much too sad for one 
whose environment would seem to ex- 
clude the petty worries of life. 

The major considered Miss Brooks 
the finest woman he had ever met. 
Her manner, the expression of a gen- 
uinely sympathetic nature, mellowed 
by the gracious poise of the woman of 
the world, had for him, in its fine blend- 
ing of dignity and tact, an indescriba- 
ble charm. 

But then, they were all so charming, 
this party of pretty, amusing women 
and jolly men, whose gay cordiality 
had made the major’s month in Trou- 
ville speed on enchanted wings. He 
was dimly conscious, it is true, of a dif- 
ference between lovely woman as he 
now met her and that feminine type 
with whom an earlier experience had 
made him acquainted ; but if the flavor 
of entire comprehension was wanting 
to his present appreciation, there was a 
freshness and spontaneous heartiness 
of feeling about him which were re- 
freshingly compensatory. 

“ He’s a dear,” Lucille had said very 
simply, in response tq the raillery of 
her friends. ‘“ He’s not clever, he’s not 
intellectual, he doesn’t know even the 
alphabet of our world, but he’s true 
and kind, and I’m never dull with him, 
while every one and everything else 
bores me to extinction at times.” 

That settled it, for Miss Brooks was 
not only the best turned out woman in 
Trouville, but in point of brain and 
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culture was head and shoulders above 
the average woman in her set, and, al- 
though much too reserved for general 
popularity, her word was law in all so- 
cial matters among her intimates. 

So while Mrs. Lorrimer, as heart- 
less and selfish a little person as ever 
munched the major’s bonbons and 
tempted him to the inordinate spend- 
ing of his money,sometimes guyed him 
to the limits of broad farce, the major 
was not permitted to realize the fact. 
And although Lucy Stone was private- 
ly horrified at what she considered the 
major’s bourgeois traits, a wholesome 
respect for Miss Brooks kept her from 
expressing her sentiments; while the 
men, from jolly little Sheldon, an all 
round sporting man with a reputation 
about equally compounded of love for 
horses, yachts, and pretty women, to 
heedless Tom Lorrimer, whose exam- 
ple was said to have demoralized half 
the courts of Europe, the major was 
voted a prime 6ld chap, with an unsur- 
passed knack in the mixing of drinks. 

In spite of his simplicity, there was 
a great deal of Yankee dignity about 
the major, a wholesome, solid respect 
for himself as an ego which would have 
prevented him from suspecting ridicule 
inany quarter. Still, hewasbynomeans 
insensible to the uniform and soothing 
quality of Miss Brooks’ manner to- 
wards himself, and in spite of an un- 
certainty of equilibrium not specially 
conducive to conversation at the pres- 
ent moment he labored along in much 
contentment of mind. 

“Don’t wonder the bicycle’s good 
for one,’ was his panting comment, 
toiling up the last hill, at the crest of 
which was the small auberge presided 
over by Mére Brissac. ‘“ No matter 
what troubles a body has, money, 
nerves, stomach, anything under the 
canopy, all you can think of is keeping 
that everlasting bar straight in front 
of you.” 

Miss Brooks laughed. 

“T suspect it’s the secret of many a 
bicycle prescription ; the key note, too, 
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of Christian science, isn’t it—taking 
the mind off oneself?” 

They were seated in the arbor now, 
on narrow benches, with a long board 
as table between them, the primitive 
cleanliness of brick floors and quaint 
brasses showing through the open 
door of the little hostelry. 

The pathos which lurks in Norman- 
dy thrift was there, and exquisite neat- 
ness, but over all were the glamour of 
August sunshine, the richness of blos- 
soming vines, and breezes laden with 
the fragrance of land and sea. 

“Tell me something, major,” com- 
manded Miss Brooks, making a prop 
of both rosy palms for her chin, and 
turning brilliant, merry eyes upon her 
companion. “Tell me something 
nice, something about yourself; I want 
to be entertained. Tell me your early 
adventures. What did you do first?” 

“What didn’t I do?” laughed the 
major, adjusting himself as comforta- 
bly as was possible uponanarrow bench 


without any back to it, and responsive 
after the world wide fashion of his sex 
to a woman’s enchanting smile. “ You 


see, I’ve always been a worker. My 
mother was left a widow with four 
youngsters and not a cent. She had to 
bind us out, after the fashion of those 
days, with the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. I fell to the lot of a cantan- 
kerous old brute named Belden, in 
north New Hampshire, and the first 
licking I got I.cut away to Boston. 
Had just nine cents when I got there, 
but I held a man’s horse the next 
morning and got ten cents for it— 
doubled my capital within twenty four 
hours ;” and the major chuckled. 

“JT ran errands, calked ships, lived 
like a rat in dry goods boxes that first 
summer, never went even to evening 
school after I was thirteen, was a deck 
hand on the Mississippi, got the gold 
fever in ’49, and went to California. I 
made some money there/ but lost it, 
and had to begin all whee in Pike’s 
Peak; got into railroads finally, and 
made my everlasting pile. 
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“T got so used to work, though, 
that I didn’t know when to stop, and if 
it hadn’t been for grippe last winter, 
and the doctor’s telling me I hadn’t a 
ghost of a show unless I went to the 
Riviera” (the major pronounced it 
Riv-ver-ra) “I should be digging in 
the office today. 

“ Fact is,” he continued, holding up 
his glass to be refilled by the attentive 
mere, “there’s just as much sin in 
working too hard as there is in idling 
all the time. I’m mad as a hornet when 
I think of all I’ve lost. Here’s my life 
more than half gone, and precious little 
time left for frolicking. I wrote old Pete 
Barclay the other day—Pete and I 
have been partners since ’60—and I 
said, ‘ Pete, you and I have grubbed 
for years, and never learned how to 
play. I’m learning fast, and I advise 
you to quit and come over and take a 
few lessons.’ 

“ You're all so pleasant and lively!” 
The major seemed fairly tasting the 
aroma of friendliness as he leisurely 
sipped his cider. “ Somehow there’s 
more sunshine, too, in this country 
than over home. [ don’t know why, 
but everybody here seems to have done 
it all and sat down to rest and take 
comfort, while in America we keep on 
slaving and never get through. It’s 
better than medicine for me. I’m just 
thriving on it;”’ and the major put 
his glass down with the genial empha- 
sis of a man who for once in his life at 
least is absolutely content. 

Miss Brooks was regarding him 
with an oddly direct, yet softened gaze. 

The shrewd, kindly face with its 
clear blue eyes, firm mouth, and be- 
nevolent smile, seemed to possess a 
new and curious interest for the pale, 
high bred woman whose idle fingers 
dropped crumbs of brioche to the 
flocking chickens, while her eyes, or- 
dinarily so grave, were now full of gen- 
tle, womanly interest. 

The two faces were vividly in con- 
trast ; in the one the rugged strength of 
an earlier and less complex civilization, 
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in the other the fragrance and delicate 
suggestion of extreme culture. And 
yet, for the moment, some subtle vibra- 
tion, of human sympathy—who shall 
define its essence?—had made them 
kin. 

“You are certainly very popular, 
major,” she murmured gently. 

“ Well, do you know, I’m beginning 
to think Iam.” The major’s tone was 
edifying in its candor. “I didn’t know 
it was in me, but it seems to come right 
out here,and, for a fact, ] enjoy it—driv- 
ing all over the country on coaches, 
and going to races and casinos and 
concerts and on yachts and every- 
thing. There’s only one trouble about 
it. I can’t sleep. I suppose it’s be- 
cause I’ve been gadding more than I 
ever did in my life before, but every 
night now I wake up about daylight 
and get thinking about all of you, and 
what we’ve done in the day, and what 
we're going todo. And I think of the 
clever things you’ve all said, and I 
make up just the brightest things to 
say back—can’t remember one of them 
when I get down stairs, you know— 
and there I lie awake for hours just 
thinking.” 

A faint smile lingering about the 
sensitive mouth of Miss Brooks deep- 
ened ever so little. The major’s ego- 
tism was that of a happy child. 

Life with him had been a thing of 
action, not the nineteenth century de- 
velopment of morbid self analysis. His 
brain, like his circulation, was abso- 
lutely normal, and he probably con- 
cerned himself as little about the one as 
the other. 

Lucille had truly said that the alpha- 
bet of society was unknown to him, 
yet she felt positive an innate dignity 
and force of character would prevent 
him from making any save superficial 
mistakes in that social world to which 
his introduction had been late. 

A bell near by clanged the hour of 
noon. 

“Come,” she said with a half sigh, 
flecking the last crumbs from their in- 
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formal repast to the ever faithful chick- 
ens as she rose. “ One hates to break 
the spell of this tranquil, friendly mo- 
ment, but we must be getting back. It 
has been nice to hear about your busy 
life, so full of the things which really 
mean living. You have certainly 
earned your vacation, and you deserve 
all your good times. But you must 
promise to come to me if you get into 
any social perplexities. I am an old, 
a very old person, you know, in world- 
ly matters, dear major.” 

Somethingin the words, or the back- 
ward smiling glance as she turned to 
leave the arbor, or it may have been 
the soft touch of her hand upon his 
own—a girlish, spontaneous gesture 
—as she passed out beneath the vines 
heavy with summer bloom, produced 
in the major’s heart a most violent and 
unaccountable commotion. 

That excellent organ, hitherto a 
good deal neglected, suddenly awoke 
to an emotional turbulence, something 
in effect between a sudden chill or a 
spiral spring let off in the cardiac re- 
gion, which was altogether bewildering 
to an ‘innocent minded, middle aged 
gentleman. 

Mere Brissac, stowing away the ma- 
jor’s lavish silver in her capacious 
pocket, might have shed some enlight- 
enment upon the inward tumult of his 
being, having decided between the 
waving of her last farewell and the 
clearing away of the glasses that “ ce 
brave homme avait wne tendresse sans 
doute pour la belle Américaine.’” But 
the major, rashly coasting down hill 
in pursuit of a vanishing figure in 
brown covert cloth, was too far away 
for either suggestion or advice. 

The major had grown reckless. 

As the returning bicyclists wheeled 
into the courtyard of the Hotel de 
Europe, the one man whom the major 
hated in all Trouville lounged forward 
with a telegram for Miss Brooks. 

“Jimmy Gordon,” as his friends 
called him, was a big, broad shouldered 
man with the sort of good looks which 























are attractive to maids and very young 
and very sentimental schoolgirls. 

The major hated him from his heavy 
iidded, pale blue, supercilious eyes to 
the tips of his Piccadilly patent leath- 
ers, and he beat an instant retreat as 
soon as he had consigned his own and 
Miss Brooks’ machines to the garcon 
in waiting. 

A few hours later Mrs. Lorrimer 
hailed him as he was idly strolling 
about before dinner. 

“Pity about Lucille, isn’t it?” she 
said in her high pitched voice, brush- 
ing aside her skirts to make more room 
on the terrace bench. “I was off on 
the coach this morning, and didn’t hear 
until an hour ago.” 

“What is it?” asked the major. 
She is not ill?” 

“A great deal worse. Her aunt has 
just died, and all the money Lucille 
was supposed to inherit is gone—not 
a dollar left—debts and investments 
and things. It must be awkward. I 
don’t believe she’s got more than a 
thousand francs by her.” 

The major looked seriously dis- 
turbed. 

Mrs. Lorrimer rattled on, putting 


up her lorgnon to stare at every pass-’ 


ing victoria as the crowd from Deau- 
ville swept by, returning from the 
races. 

“You see, old Mrs. Brooks was a 
good deal talked about—had been— 
well, volatile in her youth, but man- 
aged to marry a decent old imbecile, 
an oil well millionaire or something, 
the only brother of Lucille’s father. 
He died ten months after marriage, 
leaving her colossally rich. She had 
the good sense to go in for charity, 
joined St. John’s, became devout and 
all that. It floated her to a certain ex- 
tent, for she gave right and left, en- 
dowed beds in hospitals, pensioned 
the cripples, and bought out the ba- 
zaars. If such charity won’t whitewash 
any soul, I don’t know what will. She 
entertained royally, too—terrapin and 
champagne suppers, and the best pri- 
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vate game of poker, they said, in New 
York. People with an opera box and 
a thousand dollar chef won’t lack for 
friends, but you never met the right 
people there; lots of men, you know, 
but the women were mostly on hos- 
pital boards, and they didn’t take their 
daughters.” 

The major’s seriousness had deep- 
ened. His face looked as it might have 
done when the fate of the K. and R. 
R.R. bonds was at stake with a cor- 
rupted legislature as his foe. 

“How did the aunt treat Miss 
Brooks?” he asked tersely. 

“Oh, well enough. She paid her 
bills, and they were big ones—trust 
Lucille for that. I was at Neuilly with 
her at school. We were the most inti- 
mate of friends, but of course I had to 
give her up at home on account of her 
aunt’s equivocal position. I’ve often 
wondered what she thought of it when 
she came back, a girl of nineteen. She 
was fetchingly pretty in those days, and 
had only seen her aunt twice in Europe 
from the time she was ten years old, 
She hadn’t another relative in the 
world, and I never knew a creature so 
absolutely homesick as she was at 
school for a home. How much she 
discovered, no one ever knew, but after 
a few years they separated, Mrs. Brooks 
going her way in America, and Lucille 
coming over here with a former gov- 
erness and her maid, to drift about like 
the rest of us.” 

In the azure splendor of the sunset 
sky, in the music of the lapping waves 
upon the beach, the major saw again 
a pale, proud face, heard the wistful ca- 
dence of “ I am an old—a very old per- 
son in worldly matters, dear major.” 

“Jim Gordon,” pursued Mrs. Lor- 
rimer, “ was terribly épris about her at 
one time. He met her in St. Peters- 
burg, and they had a desperate affair. 
Nobody ever knew just what happened, 
but after getting the poor girl tremen- 
dously talked about, he suddenly 
dropped her, and Lucille had brain fe- 
ver or something. 
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“It’s awfully amusing to see them 
now,” Mrs. Lorrimer continued viva- 
ciously. “ Lucille’s serene, but icy, 
and Jimmy, man-like, is crawling at 
her feet the moment she ignores him. 
Lucille is a dear girl ’—the sanctimo- 
nious tone made the major suddenly 
yearn to shake somebody—“ and I’ve 
always been perfectly devoted to her, 
but I wouldn’t dare to be so intimate 
with her over home as I am here. So- 
cial position is such a delicate matter. 
One can’t be too careful.” 

The major was staring straight 
ahead, oblivious alike of his compan- 
ion and of the scene below the terrace, 
an aquarelle touched in with sad grays 
and dull blues, with one rift of gold 
where the sun fell below the horizon. 

Such a revelation of vulgarity and 
selfishness was new in his experience, 


and with a bow which caused Mrs. 


Lorrimer to put up her lorgnon with 
the most genuine desire for enlightened 
vision which had visited her that af- 


ternoon, he rose and with a formal dig- 
nity, new and rather becoming, walked 
away. 

Turning a bend in the allée, he heard 
voices, Tom Lorrimer’s and Gordon’s, 


then little Sheldon’s 
tone. 

“Oh, I say, now, I call it beastly 
rank of old Brooksey to leave the girl 
in such a hole.” 

The next sentence, spoken in Gor- 
don’s deliberately affected English 
drawl, was never finished, for the ma- 
jor, pausing barely long enough to re- 
alize the full import of the abominable 
innuendo, descended upon the enemy 
like one of his own native Western tor- 
nadoes, devastating and _ irresistible, 
his fist hitting the aristocratic Gordon 
nose with such force that its owner 
sprawled ignominiously on the gravel 
path. 

“You cur, you big blackguard, to 
talk about a lady in that fashion! I 
blush to have been on speaking terms 
with you, sir;” and John Peters Beas- 
ley, major by courtesy only, of humble 


expostulatory 
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birth and plain habits of life, but roy- 
ally American in his chivalric feeling 
for a woman, stalked off, foaming with 
indignation. 

“By the Lord Harry, served him 
right!” ejaculated Lorrimer, as Gor- 
don picked himseif up and got away, 
muttering threats of vengeance. “ Gor- 
don’s a cad, though I never thought it 
worth while to tell him so.” 

“Glad I saw the fun,’ murmured 
little Sheldon gently, as he lighted a 
cigarette. “ Gad, how flat he knocked 
him! The major’s a trump.” 

The major walked straight to the 
door of Miss Brooks’ private sitting 
room. ‘There was but one thought in 
his honest heart, to be of service; ex- 
actly how had not revealed itself, but 
with his usual directness he was going 
to find out without the delay of an un- 
necessary second. 

“This is kind of you, major,” said 
Miss Brooks, coming from an inner 
room, where the evidences of hasty 
packing were apparent. “I don’t 
care to see many people ”’—her voice 
was calm as ever, although she looked 
pale and tired—‘ but I shall always 
think of you as one of the few real 
friends I have ever had. You don’t 
object, I trust?” she asked half play- 
fully, noticing his troubled expression. 

A lump rose in the major’s throat. 

“What can I do for you?” he said. 
“Don’t hesitate—anything.” 

“There is nothing any one can do. 
but thank you for the thought. I shall 
sail for home as soon as possible.” 

“ And after—you reach America?” 
persisted the major. 

“Oh, I shall design costumes for 
some big dressmaking firm. I did it 
once before when I quarreled with my 
aunt, and it pays fairly well. I shall 
make a living while my ideas hold out.” 

The major’s glance wandered over 
the room, with its Empire furniture 
and hotel gilding softened into the 
semblance of home by the bibelots 
and books and bowls of flowers—all 
the suggestion of a woman’s charming 
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taste, made possible in its lavish in- 
dulgence by the power of money alone. 

“Look here!” he said, getting to 
his feet and speaking rapidly. “1 wish 
you'd think of me. I’m getting old 
and shan’t live many years, and when 
I die I could leave my widow a clean 
million. I don’t pretend to be in love 
as boys and young fools are—I never 
had time to have an attack when I was 
the right age—but I’d like to take care 
of you and try to make you happy, and 
I think I could.” 

Lucille sank back in her chair, gaz- 
ing at him quite blankly. 

“T know you could do a great deal 
better,” continued the major earnestly. 
“ But you just think it over, and if there 
isn’t anything you'd rather do, just let 
me marry you, and take you out of all 
this. Perhaps I shouldn’t live long 
enough to be too much of a nuisance, 
and it would take a load off my mind to 
feel that, no matter what happened, 
you were all settled and comfortable.” 

Wholly intent upon the philan- 
thropic issue of the moment, and quite 
as oblivious to his own benevolence 
and self abnegation as to the absence 
of all sentiment customary upon such 
occasions, the major was dumfound- 
ed at the effect produced by his sug- 
gestion. For Lucille was sobbing 
wildly, her head down upon the table, 
all the bulwarks of her proud compo- 
sure fallen before this unexpected, 
whimsical generosity. 

“Now, don’t,” he expostulated in 
much anxiety, patting her shoulder 
soothingly. “I won’t say another 
word if it makes you feel that way ; you 
needn’t——” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” ex- 
claimed Lucille hysterically; “ you 
can’t realize what it would mean— 
yours is the biggest, kindest heart that 
ever breathed. But it’s impossible, and 
you wouldn’t wish it if you knew every- 
thing.” 

“The only thing I want is to hear 
you say yes, I know that,” asserted the 
major stoutly, perceiving that the mo- 


ment for argument had arrived. ‘“ My 
dear, let’s look at this matter with a 
little common sense. It would be non- 
sense to pretend a lot of love foolish- 
ness, for I’m too old to learn all the 
little tricks, and you can’t be expected 
to feel that way about an old chap like 
me; but I’ve been getting mighty fond 
of you. A man don’t meet a woman 
like you more than once in a lifetime 
You belong to a world different to that 
I was born in, you’ve had the education 
and the things I lack. All I can do for 
you is to give you the things you are 
used to, and take you anywhere in the 
world you want to go.” ‘ 

Lucille had risen and was facing 
him. The ruddy afterglow of the sun- 
set, illuminating the room with tran- 
sient distinctness, fell full upon the 
tear stained pallor of her face and the 
disorder of her hair, but to the major 
she had never looked so beautiful. 

“You!” she said, with a rich note 
of feeling in her voice. “ You offer 
everything, and I have nothing, not 
even the first freshness ofaheart to give 
you. Happiness passed me by long 
ago. I have been happier with you 
than with most people, because you are 
true. I believe in you; but I don’t love 
you—I don’t love any one. I am alone. 
I have always been alone, wretchedly, 
miserably alone.” 

She turned to the window, which 
opened upon the twilight shadows of 
the garden, a shadow herself of the 
bright companion who but a few hours 
earlier had wakened to such womanly 
responsiveness and sympathy. 

“Don’t you make any mistake,” 
urged the major, following her and 
folding her cold hands within his own 
warm grasp. “ You can give me just 
what I need—a sweet, true hearted 
wife. And you can make a home for 
me. I never had one, and the Lord 
knows a man ought to have a home to 
die in, if he hasn’t had one to live in.” 

“TI should be a wretched house- 
keeper. Your home would be a total 
failure.” 
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“Don’t believe it, and, any way, I 
could keep house myself.” 

“My temper is most uncertain.” 

“T’ve the disposition of a cherub, 
and ll go shares with you.” 

“You're an utterly impossible person 
with whom to argue,” said Miss 
Brooks, disengaging her hands with 
decision, and retreating to the farthest 
corner of the window recess. “ My dear 
friend, it can’t possibly be. I think a 
great deal too much of you to let the 
world suppose for a moment that I 
married you for a home or to be taken 
care of.” 

“Oh, bother the world! ” interrupt- 
ed the major impatiently. “ You don’t 
mean to say you'd let a lot of old gos- 
sips influence you in a matter which 
concerns only you and me? I want to 
marry you because I can’t be happy 
without you, that’s the long and the 
short of it. Now, can you be happy 
with me?” 

“Tm always happy with you,” said 
Lucille, smiling faintly ; “ but——” 

“ But what?” 

“ Oh, it won’t do; believe me, you’re 
not wise.” 

The major might be inexperienced, 

ut he certainly had the persistence of 
the true born lover. 

“There are all sorts of reasons for a 
happy marriage,” hesaid,standing very 
erect and speaking with the deliber- 
ation of one who puts a strong check 
upon himself. “ Love first, of course, 
if you’re young enough and lucky 
enough; but if mutual need lays the 
cornerstone, and friendship and re- 
spect build the walls, it ought to raise 
a pretty good matrimonial edifice, after 
all. Look at us. You can brighten my 
life. I can make yours easier. I put 
in the capital, you bring the taste and 
ability to develop my domestic inter- 
ests. It looks like sound business doc- 
trine to me.” 

Lucille was silent. 

Was it the ghost of a past where love 
had long nursed its wounds that now 
whispered, “ Forget, and find within 
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the shelter of a good man’s heart life- 
long peace?” 

“T cannot think it fair to you—l 
really cannot,” she said at last, raising 
her troubled eyes. “Marriage should be 
so much more ideal, as I conceive it.” 

“ As far as my experience goes,” ob- 
served the major, still deliberate, “ if 
marriages are made in heaven, it’s the 
last attention most of them get from 
that exalted quarter; while the more 
ideal they are at the start the bigger 
the tumble they have in becoming ad- 
justed to earthly conditions. I wouldn’t 
worry about what you ought to do, 
any way,” he urged, coming closer and 
regaining possession of a hand which 
was nervously pulling the leaves from 
a vine at the window ledge. “ Just you 
let me try to make you happy.” 

The major was not young, and he 
had never been handsome, but at that 
moment fate, with tardy generosity, 
revealed him to Lucille’s quick up- 
ward glance—the woman’s critical 
glance—at his best. 

A manly man, every inch of him, the 
magnetism of his ardent glance caught 
and held her own with new and com- 
pelling force. It was impossible not 
to trust him utterly. 

“ Say yes,” he whispered. “ It’s no 
use; I love you and I’ll never give you 
up.” . 

His arm was round her, love, intoxi- 
cating at midday as at dawn, wooed her 
caressingly, there was entreaty in the 
cadence of the summer night, heavenly 
balm to a lonely heart in his impetuous 
words. 

“Ah!” she murmured, still pro- 
testing, “if only you have not made 
a mistake!” 

But there was the dawn of hope, if 
not of positive happiness, in her wet 
eyes, and the glow of trust and friend- 
ship, far safer on occasion than the mad 
selfishness of passion—the burial, per- 
haps, of a woman’s ideal, but the conse- 
cration to a future of willing duty—in 
Lucille’s last glance across the darken- 
ing sky. 





OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS WON SO REMARKABLE 


A TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA 


OF OUR NATIONAI, EXPANSION—THE FOURTH 


INSTALMENT OUTLINES THE POSITION OF THE SPANISH AND AMERICAN 
FORCES AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT GAME OF WAR, 
AND THE FIRST BATTILE IN WHICH THEY MET, 
DEWEY’S SPLENDID VICTORY IN 


MANILA 


ie the preceding chapter an outline 

was given of Spain's armed strength 
on land and sea. A brief statement may 
be added of the forces at the command 
of our own government when the war 
began. 

For fourteen years the United States 
had been busily at work upon the con- 
struction of its new navy, but for about 
two years there had been something of 
alullin the work. During that time the 
lowa and the Brooklyn were the only 
important additions to the list, and no 
large vessels were under construction 
until, in 1897, five new battleships were 
ordered. These—the Illinois, the Kear- 
sarge, the Kentucky, the Alabama, and 
the Wisconsin—will be powerful ves- 
sels of 11,525 tons each, and when 
completed will practically double the 
fighting strength of the first line of our 
navy. None of them had been launched 
at the outbreak of war with Spain. 


OUR NINE GREAT FIGHTING SHIPS. 


At the head of our list of ships in 
actual service there stood nine great 
floating engines of warfare which in 
speed, armament, and general efficien- 
cy were well prepared to meet anything 
of their inches afloat. These included 
the four first class battleships—four 


5M 
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floating fortresses, carrying twelve and 
thirteen inch guns, making from 15.5 to 
17 knots an hour, and costing more 
than $3,000,000 apiece : 

Ships. Tonnage. When Launched. 
(C. ee 11,410..Philadelphia, 1896 
Indiana. 10,283..Philadelphia, 1893 
Massachusetts. 10,288..Philadelphia, 1893 
Oregon. 10,288..S8an Francisco, 1893 


Spain had nothing to pit against this 


quartet of bulldogs of the sea. Next 
came one second class battleship, a 
vessel very similar to the lost Maine, 
and classed by some authorities as an 
armored cruiser: 
Ship. 
Texas. 


Tonnage. When Launched. 
scteXomiocowns 6.315........Norfolk, 1892 


lal . 
rhen the two great armored cruisers : 
Ships. Tonnage. When Launched. 
Brooklyn. .......9,215....Philadelphia, 1895 
New York. ......8,200....Philadelphia, 1891 
These carried eight inch guns, and 
had a speed of 21 and 21.9 knots re- 
spectively. Still swifter, but less heavily 
armed and armored, were the two pro- 
tected cruisers : 

Ships. Tonnage. When Launched. 
Columbia. .....5.- 7.375....Philadelphia, 1892 
Minneapolis. .... 7,375....Philadelphia, 1893 

These, strong enough to fight any- 
thing less than battleships, were spe- 
cially fitted for scouting — service. 
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The other seven men of war were to 
make their names household words by 
their splendid work as fighters in the 
squadrons of Sampson and Schley. 


OUR CRUISERS AND MONITORS. 


In its second line navy had 


eleven good modern steel cruisers : 


our 


ADMIRAL ) 


COMMODORE (NOW REAR 


BATTLE OF 


GEORGE 
MANILA BAY, 


MAGAZINE. 


rifles, supplemented in most of them by 
a battery of rapid fire guns. A valuable 
addition to their class was made by the 
purchase, in March, of the cruisers 
Amazonas and Almirante Abru (re- 
christened New Orleans and Albany) 
built by the Armstrongs, at Elswick, 
for the Brazilian government. The Al- 


DEWEY, THE VICTOR OF 


MAY TI, 1898. 


THE 


Froma photograph by Bell, Washington 


Ships. 
Olympia. Francisco, 1892 
Chicago: .06...0% 4,500..Chester, 1885 
Baltimore. ......4,413..Philadelphia, 1888 
Philadelphia. ....4,324..Phitadelphia, 1889 
San Francisco. ..4,098..San Francisco, 1889 
Newark. ........4,098.. Philadelphia, 1890 
Charleston. ..3,730..San Francisco, 1889 
Cincinnati. ..... 3,213. . Brooklyn, 1892 
Raleigh. .....».- 3,213..Norfolk, 1892 
Atlanta. 3,009, Chester, 1884 
Boston. .........3,000..Chester, 1884 


The heaviest carried. on 
these vessels were eight and six inch 


Tonnage. When Launched. 
..pan 


weapons 


bany was still unfinished ; the New Or- 
leans, a fine vessel of 3,600 tons, 20 
knots, and armed with a powerful bat- 
tery of rapid fire guns using smokeless 
powder, had just been: completed, and 
left the Thames for New York on the 
27th of March. 

In the remainder of our navy list the 
most important items were the trio of 
small cruisers, displacing a little more 
than two thousand tons apiece—the 
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CAPTAIN (NOW REAR ADMIRAL) WILLIAM T 


thoard the Mangrove 


Detroit, 


Montgomery, 
head ; the 


and Marble- 
six double turreted monitors, 
vessels of low speed, armed with heavy 
guns (ten and twelve inch rifles) and 


» SAMPSON, COMMANDING THE NORTH 
FLEET. 


in Havana Harbor 


ATLANTIC 
r, Merch 


» 188, & . Lfemment. 


best fitted for coast and port defense 
though the voyage of the Monterey and 
the Monadnock to Manila proved their 
availability for distant service in an 
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emergency ; and two unique naval types 
that bore witness to the originality of 
American constructors—the ram Na- 
tahdin and the dynamite gunboat Ve- 
suvIUs. 


COMMODORE (NOW 


REAR ADMIRAL) WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, 


MAGAZINE. 


States, constituted a small but service- 
able auxiliary force of 200 officers and 
3,703 men—volunteers who, though 
not experienced sailors, had had some 
training in seamanship and gunnery. 


COMMANDING THE 


FLYING SQUADRON. 


From 


1 photograth—Copyright, 


The personnel of the navy was thus 
stated at the beginning of the vear: 


Officers (line) 

Engineers 

Paymasters, surgeons, and chaplains.. 
Warrant officers 

Seamen 

Marines, officers 

Marines, men 


Total 


The naval militia, which had been 
organized in fifteen seaboard and lake 


iSgS, oy 


EM. Jackson, 


Norwalk, Connecticut, 


The corresponding figures for the 

army were these: 
OUR LITTLE REGULAR ARMY. 
Officers. Men. 

Infantry, 25 regiments....... 877... 13,125 
Cavalry, 10 ewicre MOOD 
Artillery, 5 wee 4,025 
General and staff officers.... 
Ordnance department........ 
Engineer ‘ 
Hospital corps 
Miscellaneous 


‘05 
500 


Total 
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To this force the Hawley bill had 
added two regiments of artillery. The 
adjutant general's returns (February, 
1898) showed 114,632 men enrolled in 
the militia of the States, and estimated 
the total number of men available for 
service in case of necessity at 10,301,- 
339: 

The meaning of this brief array of 
figures was that the United States had 


New York. 
BOMBARDMENT OF THE 
PURITAN, 


THE 


gone to war, practically speaking, with- 
out an army. To create one, the first 
step must be a call for volunteers, and 
to provide for this Congressman Hull, 
chairman of the House military affairs 
committee, introduced a bill (April 20) 
framed by the War Department. It de- 
clared that all able bodied male citizens 
from eighteen to. forty. five years old 
constituted the national forces, and 
were liable to military duty ; that troops 
might be called out by the President, to 
be supplied by each State and Territory 
in proportion to its population ; that the 
regimental and company officers should 
be named by the Governors of the 
States, the general and staff officers by 
the President. The bill was hurried 
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through House and Senate, and re- 
ceived executive approval April 22; and 
on the following day a call for 125,000 
men was issued. 

By an act that became law four days 
later Congress partially retrieved its 
failure to pass the original Hull bill for 
the reorganization of the army. This 
later measure, also named after Mr. 
Hull, who fathered it in the House, 


Cincinnati. 


FORTIFICATIONS OF MATANZAS HARBOR BY THE NEW YORK, 
AND CINCINNATI, 


APRIL 27, 


27, 1898. 

authorized additional enlistments up to 
a total of 62,579 men, doubling the 
rank and file of each of the existing 
regiments. It was carefully provided 
that the increase should be only tem- 
porary, and that the army should be 
reduced to its former strength—or 
rather weakness—at the end of the war. 


MOPILIZING THE ARMY. 


The first plans of the War Depart- 
ment were to concentrate the regular 
troops, scattered in small detachments 
at the army posts, at three Southern 


ports—New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Tampa—in readiness for an immediate 
move upon the Spanish West Indies. 
Like a great many other plans made 
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ADMIRAL CERVERA, COMMANDER OF THE SPANISH CAPE VERDE SQUADRON, 


From a photograph by Fernandez, Madrid. 


during the war, this was changed be- 


fore it had been carried out. It was de- 
cided to form a great central camp in 
the national park on the battlefield of 
Chickamauga, to whose poignant mem- 
ories of warfare a new chapter was to 
be added by the great host that gath- 
ered there—the North and the South in 
arms together. 

The first regiment to move south- 
ward was the Seventeenth Infantry, 
which left its post at Columbus Bar- 
racks, Ohio, on the 18th of April, 
bound for Camp Thomas, as the point 


of concentration at Chickamauga had 
been named, in honor of the general 
whose valor stemmed the tide of Fed- 
eral defeat there in 1863. Later, another 
great instruction camp—Camp Alger— 
was formed at Falls Church, Virginia ; 
and troops were sent to three points in 
Florida — Tampa, Jacksonville, and 
Fernandina—selected for their health- 
fulness, real or supposed, and for their 
convenience as ports of embarkation. 
At Tampa a powerful train of: siege 
artillery was organized as rapidly as 
possible, under General John T. Rodg- 
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ers—only one battery of it being des- 
tined to see active service. 

Such were the army’s chief offensive 
preparations. It had also to care for 
the defense of our coasts, which, except 


CAPTAIN VILLAMIL, COMMANDER OF THE 
SPANISH TORPEDO FLOTILLA. 


Irom a photograph by Fernandez, Madrid. 


at a few points, were very inadequately 
protected. After years of persistent re- 
fusal to vote the necessary appropria- 
tions, Congress had consented to a 
comprehensive scheme of fortification, 
but of the twelve hundred guns re- 
quired for its completion only a small 
percentage were actually in place. 
Many important points were in a condi- 
tion of defenselessness which, in the 
face of a more powerful and active 
enemy, might have proved disastrous. 
To remedy this the ordnance bureau, as 
far back as the preceding February, had 
been making special efforts, and 
though the work is of the sort that 
moves slowly, much had been accom- 
plished. Early in April a number of 
large rifled guns and howitzers were 
distributed to Southern ports, where 


” 
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they were most needed. Later, when 
the fear of attack had passed, most of 
them were sent to join the siege train 
at Tampa. 


THE NAVY READY TO STRIKE. 


The navy’s preparations were much 
further advanced than those of the 
army. It was the service upon which 
the first brunt of the struggle was ex- 
pected to fall; nor had it, like the army, 
been kept in time of peace at merely 
skeleton strength. Roughly speaking, 
its personnel was doubled during the 
war ; that of the army was multiplied by 
ten. Its problems of organization and 
equipment were easy ones compared to 
the overwhelming task that confronted 
the army staff. This, however, does not 
detract from the credit due to Secretary 
Long’s department for the remarkable 
record it made throughout the conflict, 
administering the affairs of our fleets 
in two hemispheres without a break- 
down, a hitch, or a complaint. 

For months the navy had been hold- 
ing itself in readiness to strike at short 
notice. In January, Admiral Sicard, 
commanding the North Atlantic 
squadron, rendezvoused at Key West 
the strongest fleet we had ever sent to 
sea, its chief vessels being the Iowa, the 
Massachusetts, the Indiana, the Maine, 
the Texas, the Brooklyn, and: the New 
York. It was from this squadron that 
the Maine was detached for her fatal 
cruise to Havana. The rest of the fleet 
was still in Southern waters, from 
Hampton Roads to the West Indies, 
and the Cincinnati, the Detroit, the 
Marblehead, the Montgomery, the 
monitors Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, 
Puritan, and Terror, and several other 
vessels, much more than replaced the 
lost battleship. 

On the European station we had, at 
the beginning of the year, only the 
cruiser San Francisco and the gunboats 
Helena and Bancroft. These were 
ordered home, the San Francisco cross- 
ing the Atlantic in company with the 
newly purchased New Orleans, and 
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ADMIRAL MONTOJO, COMMANDER OF THE 
SPANISH FLEET AT MANILA. 


From a photograph by Fernandez, M:idrid. 


reaching New York on the 14th of 
April. 

Of our eleven second class cruisers, 
three—the Chicago, the Philadelphia, 
and the Atlanta—were undergoing re- 
pairs or alterations, and were not likely 
to be available during the war. Three 
more—the Olympia, the Raleigh, and 
the Boston—were onthe Asiatic station, 
commanded by Commodore George 
Dewey. A fourth cruiser, the Balti- 
more, had been ordered from the Pa- 
cific station to strengthen Dewey’s 
squadron, for which fighting was fore- 
seen; and she joined him at Hong 
Kong on the second day of the war 
(April 22). 

On our Pacific coast we had the bat- 
tleship Oregon, the cruiser Charleston, 
and the monitors Monadnock and 
Monterey, besides the cruiser Phila- 
delphia, laid up for repairs, and the 
gunboat Marietta, which had been 
showing our flag in the Pacific ports 
of Central America. The Oregon, of 
little service where she was, would 
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make a splendid addition to our fight- 
ing strength in the main theater of war, 
and immediately after the Maine ex- 
plosion she had been dry docked and 
prepared for the fifteen thousand mile 
journey around Cape Horn. It was an 
object lesson upon the stragetic value 
to our navy of a canal through the Cen- 
tral American isthmus. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE OREGON. 


The Oregon’s voyage from Puget 
Sound to Florida was a remarkable one, 
breaking all records for long distance 
steaming by men of war of any class. 
Leaving the Bremerton dry dock on 
March 6, she sailed from San Fran- 
cisco, under command of Captain 
Charles E. Clark, on the 19th, and 
reached Callao on April 4. Here coal— 
ordered by the Marietta, which had pre- 
ceded her, leaving Panama March 24 
—was waiting in lighters, and was hur- 
ried aboard. On April 7 she started 
southward again. In the straits of Ma- 
gellan she overtook the Marietta, and 
the two coaled together at Punta’ 
Arenas, the southernmost Chilian port. 





DON BASILIO AUGUSTIN, CAPTAIN GENERAL OF 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
From a photograph. 
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From this point—which they left on 
April 21, of course unaware that it was 
the first day of the war—the run was 
an exciting one. It was expected that 
hostilities might be declared at any 
time, and it was known that a Spanish 
torpedo cruiser, the Temerario, was in 
their track, off the South American 
coast. The American ships were kept 
in constant readiness for action, and no 
lights were shown at night. On the 
30th they reached ‘Rio de Janeiro, 
where they heard the news of war, and 
were joined by the Nictheroy, pur- 
chased by the United States from the 
Brazilian government. 

The Nictheroy, which was renamed 
the Buffalo, had originally been El Cid, 
of the Morgan line, and had since been 
fitted as a cruiser and armed with dyn- 
amite guns. She was a ship of nearly 
5,000 tons, but proved an unsatisfactory 
purchase, her machinery being in very 
poor condition. Her first performance 
was to break down, shortly after start- 
ing from Rio, and the Oregon pushed 
on alone, leaving the Marietta to convoy 
the crippled ship. The engineers re- 
paired her, but at Para she broke down 
again, and the Marietta left her, mak- 
ing for Key West, where she arrived on 
June 4. 

Meanwhile the Oregon, straining 
every nerve for speed, had called at Bahia 
and Barbadoes, at which latter point 
(May 18) Captain Clark learned that 
the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera 
was at Martinique, just to the north 
of him. Our later acquaintance with 
the Spaniards’ seamanship and gunnery 
shows that he need scarcely have feared 
an encounter with the entire squadron ; 
but of course it was only prudent to 
avoid an enemy so overwhelmingly 
superior on paper. Besides, his orders 
were to bring his ship to our Atlantic 
squadron, not to risk its loss by seeking 
battle. Leaving Martinique at sunset 
on the 18th, he headed to the north- 
west, as if direct for Cuba; but as soon 
as darkness fell, he turned about, went 
south of Barbadoes, and eastward into 
6M 
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the ocean, before again heading toward 
the United States. On the 25th he put 
into Jupiter Inlet, Florida, for instruc- 
tions, with the Oregon in as fine condi- 
tion as when she left the dry dock, and 
needing only a supply of coal to be in 
complete readiness for instant action. 


TWO GREAT AUXILIARY FLEETS. 


During the Civil War, when the Fed- 
eral government, with but little naval 
strength at its command, found itself 
compelled to blockade the long coast 
line of the Southern States, it bought 
almost everything that Northern ship- 
masters had to sell. More than four 
hundred vessels, from ocean steamers 
to coasting schooners and New York 
ferry boats, were purchased ; and it was 
one of the latter unwarlike craft—a 
boat taken from daily duty on the Ful- 
ton Ferry—that captured, in Cuban 
waters, one of the most valuable prizes 
of the war. There was less need of in- 
discriminate purchases in 1898, but 
auxiliaries and supply ships of all sorts 
were wanted, and immediately after the 
voting of $50,000,000 for military prep- 
arations a board, with Captain Fred- 
erick Rodgers at its head, was appoint- 
ed to buy or lease the most available 
vessels. 

The most important accessions were 
the four swift passenger steamers of the 
American line—the St. Paul, the St. 
Louis, the New York (rechristened 
Harvard), and the Paris (rechristened 
Yale), for whose services the govern- 
ment paid $9,000 a day, and whose 
great speed (20to 22 knots) and carrying 
capacity made them valuable as scouts 
and transports. The St. Paul, armed 
with 8 fivé inch rapid fire guns, was to 
show that she could fight, too. A num- 
ber of smaller steamers were bought 
from other commercial lines, some of 
which had their business suspended by 
the war. A flotilla of small and speedy 
auxiliary cruisers and despatch boats 
was formed by the purchase of twenty 
five private steam yachts, and two more 
were lent to the government, without 
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charge, by their public spirited owners 
—Messrs. Augustus Schermerhorn and 
William R. Hearst, of New York. The 
city of Philadelphia gave the use of an 
ice boat, the Arctic—or, to be precise, 
rented it for the nominal sum of one 
dollar. The total cost of 102 vessels 
added to the navy before the war ended 
was nearly $18,000,000. 

Another imposing fleet was created 
by the War Department, as need arose 
for transports*. Fifty seven of these 
were chartered for the expeditions to 
Manila, Cuba, and Porto Rico, besides 
a number of water boats, lighters, 
barges, and such prosaic but useful 
craft. Each service had a hospital ship, 
these two vessels (the Solace and the 
Relief) costing more than a million dol- 
lars. They were a new feature in war- 
fare, as was also another experiment 
which proved its value, the naval repair 
ship Vulcan. 

A rich government can buy ships, 
but it cannot buy experienced naval 
officers; and the great increase in the 
number of vessels in service proved a 
severe strain upon the personnel of the 
navy. In other words, there were just 
enough officers to go around, and none 
to spare. Had the struggle proved a 
long and severe one, with many casual- 
ties to our forces, we should have suf- 
fered severely for want of a reserve of 
trained men. Coming through the war, 
as we did, with the marvelous record 
of only two officers and seventeen men 
killed, we escaped this difficulty; but 
the lesson is one that should not be for- 
gotten. 


TWO GREAT ADMIRALS—DEWEY AND 
SAMPSON. 


It was evident that Key West would 
be a very important point in the naval 
strategy of the war, as the best base of 
operations against Cuba. Early in 
March a great depot of supplies was 
established there, and the building of a 


* Transports are under the sole charge of the War Depart- 
ment. When the St. Louis and other American liners were 
used to transport troops, they had been turned over to the 
army service by the navy. 
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repair plant—long planned, but never 
undertaken owing to lack of the neces- 
sary appropriation—was begun. 

This was one of the points around 
which the navy was concentrating its 
strength. The preparatory moves that 
have already been outlined were form- 
ing our ships into two fleets, on op- 
posite sides of the globe, ready to strike 
at Spain in the two remaining strong- 
holds of her colonial empire. One was 
the North Atlantic squadron, in which 
were all our first rate men of war; the 
other the fleet of cruisers at Hong 
Kong. Their chief officers were two men 
destined to win the brightest laurels 
of the war, and to prove themselves 
worthy to rank among the heroic 
figures of our naval annals—Com- 
modore George Dewey, commanding 
the Asiatic station; and Captain Wil- 
iam T. Sampson, acting rear admiral, 
promoted just before the beginning of 
hostilities from the captaincy of the 
Iowa to succeed Rear Admiral Sicard, 
who was relieved on account of ill 
health. Sampson owed his selection for 
what was in some respects the most 
important and responsible post in 
the entire service to the fact that he was 
the senior officer present with the squad- 
ron, that he knew its vessels and their 
capabilities, and that his record had 
been an excellent one ever since the 
days when, as a young lieutenant, he 
narrowly escaped death in the Pa- 
tapsco’s daring run into Charleston 
harbor, in January, 1865. 

The great fleet under Sampson’s or- 
ders was divided into two main bodies— 
one, under his personal command, with 
its base at Key West; the other, under 
Commodore Winfield Scott Schley, 
held in reserve at Newport News as a 
“flying squadron” to meet any move 
that might be made by the Spanish 
fleet lying at St. Vincent, in the Cape 
Verde Islands. Besides these the Co- 
lumbia and a few other vessels were as- 
signed to patrol duty along our north- 
ern coast, to guard against any possible 
attack in that quarter. There were many 























alarms of mysterious Spanish war ships 
in the early days of hostilities. On the 
27th of April, for instance, it was very 
positively reported that a Spanish bat- 
tleship and three torpedo boats were in 
the North Atlantic in the track of the 
ocean liners; and some uneasiness was 
felt for the Paris, which had left South- 
ampton on the 22nd, to take her place 
in the navy as an auxiliary cruiser. On 
the 30th, however, she reached New 
York in safety, having seen nothing of 
the phantom foe. 


CERVERA’S CRIPPLED FLEET. 


Spain had made but little answer to 
our warlike preparations—chiefly, no 
doubt, through her lack of means. She 
had purchased three German Atlantic 
liners and an English yacht as auxiliary 
cruisers. On the day when Woodford 
left Madrid, a call was issued for eighty 
thousand men of the reserves. The con- 
centration of a squadron at St. Vincent 
was her most important move. A small 
flotilla of torpedo boat destroyers, com- 
manded by Captain Villamil, had left 
Cadiz in March, going to the Canaries, 
and thence (March 24) to the Cape 
Verde Islands. Here they were joined 
on April 14 by the Maria Teresa, Ad- 
miral Cervera’s flagship, and the Cris- 
tobal Colon, which had followed them 
from Cadiz, and on the 2oth by the 
Vizcaya and Almirante Oquendo, from 
Havana. At St. Vincent—a Portuguese 
port—the squadron remained until the 
outbreak of the war. 

It was in no condition to meet the 
powerful fleet that was waiting for it 
across the Atlantic. The Colon had 
never received the heavy guns that 
should have been in her turrets. On 
the three other cruisers, the batteries 
of fourteen centimeter (5$ inch) artil- 
lery—their chief power of offense— 
were disabled by defective breech 
mechanism and inferior ammunition. 
The Vizcaya urgently needed docking 
and cleaning, and was far below her 
speed. Cervera had repeatedly reported 
the deficiencies of his ships, but the 
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authorities at Madrid took no notice of 
either recommendations or protests. 
Just before leaving Cadiz he frankly de- 
clared that he was going upon a des- 
perate, not to say a suicidal, errand: 

It seems to me a most risky adventure, 
which may cost us very dear, for the loss of 
our flotilla and the defeat of our squadron in 
the Caribbean Sea entails a great danger for 
the Canaries, and perhaps the bombardment 
of our coast cities. I do not mention the fate 
of the island of Cuba, because I have antici- 
pated it long ago. 


In spite of this, on the 22nd of April, 
orders came from Madrid that the 
squadron should sail for Cuba at once. 
Cervera acknowledged their receipt 
thus: 

It is impossible for me to give an idea of 
the surprise and astonishment experienced 
by all on the receipt of the order to sail. 
Nothing can be expected for this expedition 
except the total destruction of the fleet or its 
hasty and demoralizing return. 

This is already a disaster, and it is to “be 
feared that it will be a more frightful one be- 
fore long. 

And Villamil, his second in com- 
mand, added in a private telegram to 
Sagasta—a pathetic message from the 
brave sailor who was to lose his life off 
Santiago: 

I deem it expedient you should know, 
through a friend who does not fear censure, 
that while as seamen we are all ready to 
meet honorable death in the performance of 
duty, I think it certain that the sacrifice of 
these naval. forces will be as sure as it will 
be fruitless and useless. 


The squadron did not put to sea for 
a week, but on April 29 it started west- 
ward. Its subsequent career, neither 
long nor glorious, will be traced later. 


THE BLOCKADE OF CUBA. 


On the 2tst of April, as has been said, 
Admiral Sampson, at Key West, re- 
ceived the orders for which he had been 
waiting for weeks. What they were, 
the world knew on the following day, 
when the President issued a proclama- 
tion declaring a blockade of “ the north 
coast of Cuba, including ports on said 
coast between Cardenas and Bahia 
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Honda, and the port of Cienfuegos on 
the south coast.” This meant a block- 
ade covering Havana and extending 
some forty miles westward and fifty 
miles eastward. Cienfuegos, on the 
other side of the island, was closed be- 
cause it had railroad communication 
with the Cuban capital. 

Sampson was not ordered to attack 
any Spanish position. It had been de- 
termined to run no unnecessary risk of 
injury to our ships until they had met 
and vanquished any fleet that Spain 
might send against them. Vigorous 
and immediate aggression might pos- 
sibly have ended the war more sum- 
marily, but our policy was a safe one. 
Our first move rendered Blanco’s posi- 
tion in Cuba untenable, unless Spain 
should make some effective counter 
stroke—which with her weaker navy, 
and with all the disadvantages of fight- 
ing from a base three thousand miles 
distant, was practically impossible. 

Our command of Cuban waters was 
complete from the first. Spain had no 
ships there that could attempt resist- 
ance to the blockading squadron, and 
of her merchantmen attempting to en- 
ter or leave the closed ports few escaped 
capture, the first prize, the Buena Ven- 
tura, being taken by the gunboat Nash- 
ville on the 22nd. 


THE SEIZURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY ON 
THE SEA. 


The seizure of ships owned by citi- 
zens of a hostile country is a survival 
from the days when might was right 
and a successful battle meant indis- 
criminate loot. In warfare on land, pri- 
vate property has long been respected 
by civilized armies, and it is a curious 
anomaly that the same principle should 
not obtain on the sea. It was partially 
recognized, forty years ago, in the Dec- 
laration of Paris, by which the leading 
European powers agreed to abolish 
privateering, and to respect neutral 
flags and neutral goods. Spain did not 
sign that agreement, nor did the United 
States, though President Pierce offered 


to go further, and to join in a declara- 
tion exempting all private property, ex- 
cept contraband of war, from seizure, 
whether by privateers or by naval ves- 
sels. It has been suggested that our 
government, with the prestige of a vic- 
torious war, should now propose to add 
such a rule to the canons of interna- 
tional law, and the suggestion com- 
mends itself to all respecters of the 
eighth commandment. Overhauling 
some helpless merchantman, which has 
had no notice of the existence of war; 
making prisoners of its crew; depriving 
its skipper of the ship that is perhaps 
his only property and source of liveli- 
hood ; and confiscating its cargo, which 
may be of no possible service to the 
enemy’s forces—the Buena Ventura, 
for instance, was a small steamer carry- 
ing American lumber—this is a poor 
business for the navy of a great power. 
At the same time, it is so profitable 
that naval officers cannot be expected 
to oppose its continuance. During the 
Civil War, for instance, Admiral Far- 
ragut—besides the $50,000 presented to 
him by a subscripticn raised in New 
York—received no less than $140,000 
in prize and bounty money, and several 
other Federal officers drew an amount 
not much less. In the army, which has 
no such perquisite, the pay of all. ranks 
is increased twenty per cent during war. 
It would: be more consonant with the 
advance of civilization to give the navy 
a similar allowance, and to end the 
seizure of private property on the sea. 


THE FORMAL, DECLARATION OF WAR. 


It was announced by the State De- 
partment, on the day before the war 
began, that the United States would 
commission no privateers ; but as Spain 
had not signed the Declaration of 
Paris, she was technically at liberty to 
do so. There is reason to believe that 
an inquiry—which implied a warning 
against a policy that might work seri- 
ous damage to neutral commercial in- 
terests—was sent to Madrid from Lon- 
don. On April 24 Sagasta’s govern- 
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ment replied by issuing a decree which 
declared a state of war to exist between 
Spain and the United States, and 
added: 


The Spanish government, reserving its 
right to grant letters of marque, will at 
present confine itself to organizing, with the 
vessels of the mercantile marine, a force of 
auxiliary cruisers, which will codperate with 
the navy, according to the needs of the cam- 
paign, and will be under naval control. 


The threatened force of auxiliary 
cruisers did not figure in the war, 
though the government, in addition to 
its few purchases abroad, took over sev- 
eral steamers from the Compania 
Transatlantica Espafiola, whose traffic 
to West Indian ports was cut off by 
the blockade. Only one American ves- 
sel was taken during the struggle—the 
bark Saranac, which, not knowing that 
hostilities were in progress, entered the 
port of Ilo Ilo, in the Philippines, and 
was captured by a Spanish gunboat. 
She was subsequently released, as her 
owners had transferred her to a British 
subject while she was at sea. On the 
other hand, our men of war took no 
less than fifty six prizes.* 

The United States was a day behind 
Spain in its formal announcement of 
war. On the 25th of April the President 
requested Congress to give legal status 
to the operations of our forces, and a 
brief bill stating that “ war has existed 
since the 21st day of April, 1898, in- 
cluding said day, between the United 
States of America and the kingdom of 
Spain ” was passed without a dissent- 
ing vote in either House. The State 
Department at once notified all the 
foreign powers, who promptly respond- 
ed with proclamations of neutrality. 


THE FIRST EXCHANGE OF SHOTS. 


The squadron in Cuban waters had 
before it plenty of nobler and more seri- 
ous work than the capturing of mer- 
chantmen. It first exchanged shots 

* According to the Attorney General’s annual report for 
1898. The amount realized by the sale of these vessels and 


their cargoes, up to the date of the report (November, 1898), 
with several ships still to be sold, was $701,034. 
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with the enemy at Matanzas, on April 
27. Admiral Sampson’s instructions* 
were to avoid risking the safety of his 
armored vessels; but observing that 
the garrison of Matanzas was con- 
structing new shore batteries, he de- 
cided to give his gunners some target 
practice. With his flagship, the New 
York, the cruiser Cincinnati, and the 
monitor Puritan, he bombarded an 
earthwork at Punta Gorda and a fort 
at Quintas de Recreo, at the mouth of 
the harbor. The range was long—from 
two to four miles—but the shells 
seemed to reach their mark, and the 
batteries replied with only a few shots, 
all of which fell short. The three ships 
had discharged about three hundred 
projectiles in twenty minutes when the 
admiral signaled to “ cease firing.” The 
Spaniards reported that their loss was 
“one mule ”—which, whether true or 
not, was distinctly humorous, and 
caused much mirth in Havana and 
Madrid. 


THE FIRST MOVE IN THE EAST. 


Very different news was to come a 
few days later, from a widely distant 
point. It was strange that the first bat- 
tle of a war waged for the liberation of 
an island almost in sight of our shores 
should be fought on the opposite side 
of the globe; but it was a perfectly 
logical—indeed, an evitable—train of 
action that led to the attack on Manila, 
with all the new and unforeseen chapter 
of history of which that was to be the 
beginning. War consists in striking at 
the enemy’s forces wherever they are 
to be found ; and a blow at the Spanish 
power in the Philippines was not only 
a telling offensive move, but also a de- 
fensive necessity for the protection of 

* Instructions to the commanding officers of our fleets and 
armies issue from the President, as commander in chief of 
the land and sea forces of the United States, through the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. In plan- 
ning the grand strategy of the Jate war, the President and 
Secretary Long were assisted by a specially appointed naval 
war board, consisting of Rear Admiral Sicard, Captain 
Crowninshield, Captain Mahan, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
assistant secretary of the navy. When Mr. Roosevelt re- 


signed to enter the army, his place was taken by his successor, 
Assistant Secretary Allen. . 
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American commerce in eastern seas, 
and even for the security of our Pa- 
cific coast. 

The Philippines were Spain’s, like 
the rest of her once vast empire, by 
right of discovery. Fernao de Magal- 
haes, better known as Magellan, landed 
on their shores in March, 1521, and was 
slain there by hostile natives. In 1565 
Spaniardsfrom Mexico, under Legazpi, 
crossed the Pacific to plant colonies in 
these eastern islands, which they 
named after the reigning sovereign, 
the Philip of the Armada. Manila was 
founded in 1571,0n the finest harbor on 
the west coast of Luzon; and from that 
date to 1898 the Philippines have had 
very little history. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there were hos- 
tilities with Chinese pirates, and with 
the Dutch, who harried the Spanish 
commerce, but were defeated in an at- 
tack on Manila. In 1762 the city was 
taken by a British fleet under Admiral 
Cornish, who exacted an indemnity of 
a million pounds and the surrender of 
the entire archipelago; but in 1763 it 
was returned to Spain—together with 
Havana, captured in the same year. 


SPANISH RULE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Under Spain’s colonial rule the de- 
velopment of the islands was extra- 
ordinarily slow. Manila was almost 
fifty years old when the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, yet the Philippines are 
today in great part a terra incognita. 
Compare what the Spaniards have done 
for them with the achievements of the 
Anglo Saxon race in Australia, whose 
colonization began in 1788, and in 
South Africa, British only since 1806; 
or with the changes wrought in India 
by her present rulers, whose power 
dates from Clive’s victory at Plassey in 
1757. While civilization has fought its 
battles and won its triumphs in Amer- 
ica, in Asia, in Africa, in the isles of the 
sea, this richly endowed archipelago 
has progressed but little since the days 
when the pagan king of Cebu came to 
meet Magellan. 


The ruinous disorders of Cuba, too, 
have had their counterpart in Spain’s 
eastern possessions. Throughout this 
century the natives have grown more 
and more discontented with the domi- 
nation of the monastic orders, the cor- 
rupt and oppressive administration of 
the courts, the burden of compulsory 
military service, and above all the in- 
tolerably extortionate system of taxa- 
tion. One revolt followed another, but 
the Spaniards suppressed them—usual- 
ly with little difficulty, always with 
great cruelty. 

The insurrection of 1896 was more 
formidable than any that preceded it. 
Several Spanish detachments were de- 
feated by the rebels, and, as in Cuba, 
campaigning in a tropical climate 
proved disastrous to the health of 
the troops. Finally General Primo de 
Rivera succeeded in effecting a pacifi- 
cation, ostensibly by liberal promises 
of political concessions, but secretly, 
it is understood, by the more effect- 
ual method of bribing the Filipino 
leaders. The natives disbanded, but the 
promised reforms were not made, and 
in the early months of 1898 there were 
renewed risings on several of the 
islands. Meanwhile Emilio Aguinaldo, 
who had been the head and front of the 
rebellion in Luzon, had gone to Hong 
Kong, where he met Mr. Wildman, the 
United States consul, and through him 
opened relations with our forces which 
were to have an important bearing on 
the Manila campaign. 


DEWEY PREPARES— AUGUSTIN PRO- 
CLAIMS. 


On April 24 Commodore Dewey, at 
Hong Kong, received the following 
despatch from the Navy Department at 
Washington : 


War has been commenced between the 
United States and Spain. Proceed at once 
to the Philippine Islands. Commence op- 
erations at once, particularly against Span- 
ish fleet. You must capture vessels or 
destroy. Use utmost endeavors. 


This, of course, was not his first 
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notification of the task before him. For 
several weeks he had been preparing 
his squadron for it. He had disman- 
tled the one unserviceable vessel in his 
command, the old wooden corvette 
Monocacy, and had distributed her 
crew among his other men of war, leav- 
ing her at Woosung. At the beginning 
of April he was instructed to secure two 
auxiliary ships to carry coal and sup- 
plies; he accordingly bought the 
Nashan and the Zafiro, with ten thou- 
sand tons of Welsh coal, besides filling 
up the bunkers of the cruisers. His fuel 
bill for the month was $81,872. 

At Manila, Governor General Au- 
gustin prepared for the coming fray by 
issuing, on April 23, a proclamation 
which, if the published version of it be 
correct, was so ridiculously bombastic 
that it is worth quoting as a curiosity: 

The North American people, constituted 
of all the social excrescences, have ex- 
hausted our patience and provoked war 


with their perfidious machinations, with 
their acts of treachery, with their outrages 


against the law of nations and international 
conventions. 

The struggle will be short and decisive. 
The God of victories will give us one as 
brilliant as the justice of our cause de- 


mands. Spain, which counts upon the 
sympathies of all the nations, will emerge 
triumphantly from this new test, humilia- 
ting and blasting the adventurers from those 
States which, without cohesion and with- 
out a history, offer to humanity only in- 
famous traditions and the ungrateful spec- 
tacle of a legislature in which appear united 
insolence and defamation, cowardice and 
cynicism. 

A squadron manned by foreigners pos- 
sessing neither instruction nor discipline, 
is preparing to come to this archipelago 
with the ruffianly intention of robbing us 
of all that means life, honor, and liberty. 

Filipinos, prepare for the struggle, and 
united under the glorious Spanish flag, 
which is ever covered with laurels, let us 
fight with the conviction that victory will 
crown our efforts, and to the challenge of 
our enemies let us oppose, with the decision 
of the Christian and the patriot, the cry of 
“Viva Espafia! ” 

Your General, 
Bastri1o Aucustin y Davita.* 

*This is an instance of the Spanish custom of adding the 


maiden name of a man’s mother to his own surname, to dis- 
tinguish him from others of the same name. 
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This was as fine a piece of vituperation 
as anything that Napoleon ever 
launched at his foes. 


DEWEY LEAVES HONG KONG. 


Dewey’s preparations were not quite 
completed—probably owing to the fact 
that the Baltimore had reached Hong 
Kong only three days before—when on 
April 25 the governor of the colony re- 
quested him to leave the harbor, to pre- 
vent any breach of British neutrality. 
He accordingly withdrew to Mirs Bay, 
in Chinese territory, about thirty miles 
distant. On the afternoon of the 27th 
all was ready, and the fleet set out for 
Manila. Besides the Olympia (flag- 
ship; Captain C. V. Gridley command- 
ing; Commander Lamberton, chief of 
the commodore’s staff), the Baltimore 
(Captain N. M. Dyer), the Raleigh 
(Captain J. B. Coghlan), and the Bos- 
ton (Captain Frank Wildes), it included 


the small cruiser Concord (1700 tons, 


Commander Asa Walker), the gunboat 
Petrel (890 tons, Commander E. P. 
Wood), the two colliers, and the des- 
patch boat Hugh McCullough, a rev- 
enue cutter which had been on its way 
from New York to the Pacific coast 
when ordered to join Dewey. 
Accommodating its speed to that of 
the heavy colliers, the squadron crossed 
the China Sea together. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th, when the shore of 
Luzon was sighted, the ships were 
cleared for action, nets were stretched 
around the boats to lessen the danger 
from flying splinters, and on some of 
the cruisers chain cables were coiled 
around the ammunition hoists. The in- 
genuity of this last device for increasing 
the protection of a vulnerable point was 
afterwards warmly commended by an 
English naval critic, who apparently 
did not know that it was used on board 
the Kearsarge when she fought and 
won her famous duel with the Alabama. 
Captain Winslow went into action with 
his engines protected by sheet chains 
hung over the side of his vessel. 
Steaming southward, in the after- 
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noon of the 30th the American ships 
reached Subig Bay, an indentation of 
the coast about forty miles north of 
Manila. Montojo, the Spanish admiral, 
had intended to meet the attacking 
squadron here, and Dewey may have 
had information of this, for he sent the 
Boston and the Concord into the bay, 
which is about seven miles deep, in 
search of the enemy ; but the Spaniards’ 
plans had been changed, and they were 
not there. Late in the afternoon the 
commodore ordered the fleet to lie to, 
to avoid appearing before Manila by 
daylight, and summoned his command- 
ing officers to a council on board the 
flagship. He informed them that he 
meant to enter Manila Bay during the 
night. 

The bay is a large sheet of water, 
running inland for thirty miles, and the 
same distance in average width, 
though much narrower at the mouth. 
In the entrance are two high rocky. 
islands, Corregidor and Caballo, divid- 
ing the waterway into two channels, 
the Boca Chica (Little Mouth) on the 
north, and the Boca Grande (Great 
Mouth) on the south. In the latter, 
which is about six miles wide, rise two 
isolated rocks, La Monja and EI Fraile 
(The Nun and The Friar). Corregidor 
was fortified and garrisoned ; there was 
a small battery on El Fraile, and others 
on the mainland on both sides of the 
entrance. 


RUNNING THE BATTERIES AT MIDNIGHT. 


An hour before midnight the Ameri- 
can fleet reached the mouth of the bay 
and turned into the Boca Grande, 
steaming at eight knots. The ships were 
in column, the Olympia leading, and 
the Baltimore, Raleigh, Petrel, Con- 
cord,and Boston following in order. No 
lights were shown except one at the 
stern, to guide the vessel next in line. 
There was a half moon, and the night 
was light enough to make it a risky 
matter to run through a channel that 
was commanded by batteries and might 
be laid with mines. Not an officer in the 
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squadron had been in the bay before,* 
and Lieutenant Calkins, the navigator 
of the Olympia, who piloted the fleet, 
had a very difficult and responsible 
task. 

Commodore Dewey had been per- 
fectly correct in his belief that the Span- 
iards would not dream of his forcing 
an entrance into the bay before day- 
break. Their watch was not a very 
sharp one, for half of the ships had 
passed Corregidor before any alarm 
was given. Then a rocket went up from 
the island, and a little later the guns 
on El Fraile opened fire. The Raleigh 
and the Concord replied, and the rear- 
guard ship, the Boston, turned aside to 
pass close to the battery, not a formid- 
able one, and hammered it until it was 
silenced. 

The McCullough and the two colliers 
formed a separate column to the right 
of the war ships. As they passed into 
the bay, the former signaled that her 
chief engineer had been disabled by 
sudden illness. It was a stroke of heat 
prostration or of apoplexy, and in 
twenty minutes Engineer Randall was 
dead—the only life lost in the attack 
on Manila. 

Past the batteries, and untouched by 
a hostile shot, the fleet advanced at its 
leisure toward the Philippine capital, 
still about twenty miles distant. There 
was time to spare, as it was useless to 
arrive there before daybreak; and the 
crews, who had stood to their guns 
since nightfall, had three or four hours 
for such rest as they could get. At four 
o’clock coffee and hardtack were served 
out. At five the ships were opposite the 
city, and it was light enough to see that 
there were no men of war in the port. 
Turning southward again, the squad- 
ron moved toward the peninsula of 
Cavite, which projects into the bay a 
few miles below Manila, and on which 
the Spaniards had their naval arsenal ; 
and here Montojo’s fleet was speedily 
descried. As the American ships circled 
toward. Cavite, a few shots were ex- 


*On the authority of Lieutenant Fiske, of the Petrel. 























changed with a shore battery in Manila, 
but at too great a range to be effective. 


MONTOJO’S SQUADRON. 


Montojo had only one vessel that 
could be ranked as high as the second 
class—his flagship, the Reina Christina, 
a steel cruiser of 3,500 tons, launched 
at Ferrol in 1886, and armed with 6 six 
inch and 14 smaller guns. Her consorts 
were two small English built cruisers, 
the Isla de Cuba and the Isla de Luzon, 
1,030 tons each, and two others, old 
iron ships, slightly larger but less ef- 
ficient, the Don Antonio de Ulloa and 
the Don Juan de Austria; a still more 
ancient wooden vessel, whose engines 
were disabled—the Castilla, 3,342 tons; 
two 500 ton gunboats, the General 
Lezo and the Marques del Duero; and 
four small torpedo boats. There were 
also two transports, the Manila and the 
Isla de Mindanao, and the Velasco, an- 
other obsolete iron ship which was laid 
up for repairs. In offensive and de- 
fensive power the squadron was far in- 
ferior to Dewey’s fine quartet of cruis- 
ers ; but it had a great advantage in po- 
sition, fighting in its own waters, where 
it knew the ranges, and had the aid of 
batteries on shore. 

Montojo had abandoned his plan of 
meeting Dewey in Subig Bay only two 
days before, having found the fortifica- 
tions .uere to be worthless. In Manila 
Bay he had a stronger base, but he had 
not had time to complete his prepara- 
tions. Whatever*may have been the 
case elsewhere, at Cavite the Spaniards 
had an abundant store of war material. 
When the American marines occupied 
the arsenal, they found it well supplied 
and apparently well kept. The most 
serious defect in the Spanish defenses 
was the lack of mines. In Dewey’s first 
detailed report of the action, he stated 
that “while advancing to the attack, 
two mines were exploded ahead of the 
flagship, too far to be effective.” Later 
accounts do not mention any’ mines, 
and Lieutenant Fiske, in his published 
narrative, says that the Spaniards had 
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none in place, though some mine cases 
lay in the arsenal, unfinished. This is 
confirmed by Montojo’s statement* 
that he had repeatedly asked for torpe- 
does from Madrid, but had received 
none, and his attempts to make them 
had been failures. In a published ac- 
count of the battle by one of the Olym- 
pia’s engineers, it is stated that a mine 
went off twelve hundred yards in front 
of the flagship. At that distance, in the 
dim light of dawn, it would be easy to 
mistake the splash of a shell for the ex- 
plosion of a torpedo. Spanish projec- 
tiles frequently fell as much as twelve 
hundred yards short of their mark, but 
it would be an extraordinary miscalcu- 
lation to discharge an electric mine 
nearly three quarters of a mile away 
from its intended victim. 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY. 


The peninsula of Cavite is shaped like 
a two pronged fork, with the small bay 
of Canacao between the prongs, and 
the larger bay of Bakor between the 
peninsula and the mainland of Luzon. 
Montojo’s ships were drawn up in line 
across Bakor Bay, their left resting on 
the Cavite arsenal, their right on the 
shore near the village of Bakor. In spite 
of the warning sounded by the firing at 
the mouth of the harbor, Dewey’s at- 
tack apparently took them by surprise, 
for many of the officers and men were 
ashore, and came hurrying out in boats 
as the battle began. 

The American ships came on in. the 
same order as before, attacking in 
column, as Nelson did at the Nile and 
at Trafalgar, but veering to the right, 
so as to turn their port broadsides to 
the enemy. The first shot of the battle 
was fired from the Reina Christina a 
little after half past five, and was an- 
swered by the Olympia, at a distance of 
nearly three miles. The engagement 
soon became general. Every ship in 
both fleets was firing every piece it 
could bring to bear, and the Spaniards 


* Reported by the China Mail’s correspondent in Manila 
shortly after the battle. 
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had the assistance of three guns on 
Sangley Point (the outer of the two 
prongs of the Cavite peninsula), and, at 
the other end of their line, of a shore 
battery at Malate, between Bakor and 
Manila, and of two at Manila—one 
upon the end of the mole at the mouth 
of the Pasig, the other on the wall of 
the old Spanish city south of the river. 

To render them a more difficult 
mark, Dewey kept his ships passing 
slowly up and down in front of the 
Spanish line. Montojo’s vessels were 
anchored, but as the fight began he or- 
dered them to slip their anchors and 
get under way—except the Castilla, 
whose disabled engines prevented her 
from moving. ‘Two of the torpedo 
boats boldly dashed out to attack the 
Olympia, but the American gunners 
did not allow them to get within strik- 
ing distance. One was sunk, the other 
driven ashore disabled. The Reina 
Christina also steamed out to attack at 
close quarters, but she too had to re- 
treat; and the Spaniards made no fur- 
ther move until at the end of the battle 
they went inshore to sink, as a dog 
crawls into his kennel to die. 


A FIERCE ARTILLERY DUEL, 


There being no armored ships on 
either side, the result was simply a 
question of gunnery; and here the 
Americans had a great advantage in 
their more powerful batteries, and a 
still greater one in their vastly superior 
marksmanship. Whether from lack of 
training or from inability to preserve, 
in the stress and strain of battle, the 
steadiness of hand and eye that is need- 
ed for accurate gun practice, the Span- 
iards’ fire was extraordinarily wild and 
ineffective. With about seventy guns 
firing for two hours at an enemy within 
easy range, they did practically no 
damage. Only one of their shells in- 
jured a gun or a man in the American 
fleet, striking one of the Baltimore’s 
cannon and sending” out-a shower of 
splinters that wounded eight men, none 
of them seriously. 


MAGAZINE. 


On the other hand, the American fire 
was exceedingly accurate and destruc- 
tive. As they passed along the Spanish 
line, our gunners paid special attention 
to the Reina Christina, their only an- 
tagonist that could be considered 
formidable, and Montojo’s flagship suf- 
fered terribly. Early in the action, a 
shell exploded in the forecastle, and 
killed or disabled the crews of four of 
her rapid fire guns. The helmsman on 
the bridge being wounded by splinters 
struck from the foremast, Lieutenant 
Nunez took the wheel and kept it, amid 
the hail of shot, until dnother shell de- 
stroyed the steering gear. The admir- 
al’s flag was shot from the mizzenmast, 
one gun after another was put out of 
action, the smokestack was riddled, the 
engines were struck and damaged. A 
shell burst in the hospital, killing 
wounded men who were being treated 
there; another set fire to the crews’ 
quarters, and another caused a serious 
blaze close to one of the magazines. 
Altogether, as reported by Montojo, 
she was struck seventy times. 

Both here and on the other ships, the 
Spaniards fought with great bravery. 
The Christina’s guns were fired until 
only two gunners remained unhurt. 
Finally, with his ship hopelessly dis- 
abled and burning in half a dozen 
places, with more than half her crew 
killed or wounded, with her boilers 
and magazines likely to explode at any 
moment, the admiral, who had himself 
been wounded by % splinter from a 
shell, ordered her abandoned. The 
boats were launched, and Montojo was 
rowed over to the Isla de Cuba. Many 
of the crew jumped overboard and 
swam to other vessels or to the shore. 
Captain Cadarso, the Christina’s chief 
officer, stayed on the ship to the last, 
and was killed by a shell as he was 
about to leave her. 


THE WRECK OF MONTOJO’S FLEET. 


The rest of the Spanish vessels had 
suffered almost as severely. The wood- 
en Castilla was no better than a floating 
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coffin under the fire of the American 
guns, and she had burned and sunk 
where she lay. As Lieutenant Fiske 
remarks, Montojo would have been 
wiser to dismantle her before the battle, 
and mount her guns on shore. The 
whole fleet was practically silenced and 
wrecked when, at twenty five minutes 
to eight, after passing five times along 
the Spanish line, and gradually draw- 
ing closer until he was within two 
thousand yards of it, Dewey ordered 
his ships to cease firing. He drew fur- 
ther out into the bay, out of range, to 
give his men, who for more than twen- 
ty four hours had been under an almost 
continuous strain of exciting work, 
time for rest and refreshment. 

At a quarter past eleven the Ameri- 
can fleet returned to the attack. Mon- 
tojo had moved his ships—all that 
could be moved—close to the point of 
Cavite. Most of them were on fire, and 
one of them after another was scuttled 
and abandoned. The admiral himself 
had been carried to a convent in the 
town. A few more rounds from our 
cruisers completed the work of destruc- 
tion, and at twenty minutes to one, the 
Spanish ships being wrecked and sunk, 
the shore batteries silenced, and the ar- 
senal having hauled down its flag, Dew- 
ey steamed northward again to Manila, 
leaving the Petrel—whose light draft 
enabled her to go intothe shallow water 
inshore—to destroy or capture a few 
small craft that remained afloat. Com- 
mander Wood carried out his commis- 
sion without difficulty, sinking the 
transport Isla de Mindanao and cap- 
turing the tugs Rapido and Hercules 
and some launches. The transport 
Manila, which had been run ashore at 
Bakor, was afterwards hauled off un- 
injured and added to the list of prizes. 

Thus was executed one of the most 
brilliant and completely successful 
naval operations in history. The morn- 
ing’s work of Dewey’s squadron had 
obliterated Spain’s naval power in the 
east, and had given him command of 
the great Philippine archipelago. All 
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this had been done without losing a sin- 
gle man in a battle in which the en- 
emy’s loss, as reported to Madrid by 
Montojo, was 381 killed and wounded 
—besides the destruction of a fleet and 
the ruin of a colonial empire. 


MANILA UNDER DEWEY’S GUNS. 


During the action the batteries at 
Manila had kept up their fire upon the 
American fleet until the commodore 
sent word that if they continued he 
would shell the city, which lay at the 
mercy of his guns. In the afternoon 
the British consul came out to the 
Olympia and requested him, on behalf 
of resident foreigners of twenty one na- 
tions, not to bombard. Dewey con- 
sented on certain conditions, which in- 
cluded a supply of coal for his ships, 
and control of the cable to Hong Kong. 
Governor General Augustin refused his 
terms, but there was no further firing. 
A bombardment would have caused 
frightful destruction, and would have 
been of no equivalent military advan- 
tage, as Dewey could not land a force 
sufficient to hoid the city against the 
insurgents who would have swarmed 
in to loot it. 

On the following day (May 2) the 
commodore moved his skips back to 
Cavite, where they took up.a position 
which they were to hold for many 
weeks. On the 3rd the arsenal, which 
the Spaniards had evacuated, was oc- 


‘cupied—not in time to prevent some 


plundering by the rebels, who also de- 
spoiled the neighboring villages of Ca- 
vite and San Roque. On the same day, 
the Baltimore and the Raleigh went 
over to Corregidor island, and received 
the surrender of its garrison. 

During the battle, General Augustin 
had sent to Madrid a vaguely worded 
despatch which, though it admitted the 
loss of two ships, gave the impression 
that the Spaniards had the best of the 
fight. It created momentary jubilation 
in the Spanish capital, which was grad- 
ually changed to sorrow and indigna- 
tion as later reports, though still very 
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indefinite, left no doubt of a. disaster. 
On the 3rd of May, when the Cortes 
met, Sefior Salmeron, the republican 
leader, demanded an explanation, and 
declared that it would be necessary to 
establish the responsibility attaching to 
the existing government. Sagasta re- 
plied by appealing to the house to sub- 
ordinate partisanship to patriotism. 
Communication between Madrid and 
Manila had ended on the previous day, 
when Dewey cut the cable of which 
Augustin had refused him the use. 

In America, meanwhile, there was 
intense suspense, in the absence of 
definite news. Dewey’s success was 
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not doubted, but no one dreamed that 
it could have been won without serious 
loss. Not until May 4 did the com- 
modore send the McCullough speed- 
ing off to Hong Kong, the nearest cable 
station, with despatches for the Navy 
Department; and on the 7th the coun- 
try was thrilled by his laconic an- 
nouncement of his magnificent and 
bloodless victory. 

Five more weeks were to pass be- 
fore a detailed story of the battle was 
received. By that time.an army was 
on its way across the Pacific to reap for 
America the fruit of the fleet’s great 
achievement of the Ist of May. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ADVANCE OF AMERICAN DRAMATIC ART. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 


Dramatic Critic of the London Daily Telegraph. 


THE WELL KNOWN ENGLISH CRITIC OUTLINES THE PAST AND PRESENT RELATIONS OF THB 
BRITISH AND THE AMERICAN STAGE, AND INSTITUTES COMPARISONS THAT 
ARE NOT TO THE DISADVANTAGE OF THE LATTER. 


“T TNTIL at last the old man was 

beaten by the boy.” I see be- 
fore me a picture of an oldster and a 
youngster finishing a game of chess 
or drafts. The youth is triumphant; 
his senior is scratching his head and is 
evidently depressed. Underneath this 


homely scene is printed a distich of’ 


which I quote the last line. I remem- 
ber the picture well, and it seems to me 
fairly to illustrate the present relative 
condition of English and American 
art. We cannot shut our eyes or blind 
ourselves to the facts. Without a doubt, 
the complete American companies 
brought over to England in recent 
years by Augustin Daly and Charles 
Frohman have made a profound im- 
pression on the playgoing public. Al- 
ready I hear a grumbling note of dis- 
content, a very pronounced cry of 
chauvinism, a wail that everything 
American is praised, that foreign artists 


receive not only excessive praise, but a 
kind of bounty money. Already they 
are endeavoring to hack at the roots of 
that goodly tree Free Trade in dramatic 
art, which I saw planted as a mere 
sapling amidst flouts and jeers nearly 
forty years ago. 

On all questions of dramatic art, ] 
was ever a free trader. From my earli- 
est years of office I resented the cry that 
“these foreigners who take the bread 
out of the mouths of English artists 
should be put down with a strong 
hand.” About the year 1860 it was 
heresy to praise, even to recognize, the 
actor who was not English born or 
bred. The theatrical journals, such as 
the Era and the Sunday Times, dared 
not encourage free trade at that time 
for fear of offending their subscribers 
and advertisers; and the daily papers, 
as a rule, took very. little interest in 
the matter one way or another, for, 

















save with such men as John Oxenford 
and a few others, what is now called 
dramatic criticism was mere common- 
place reporting, and no one dreamed 
of noticing a play until a day or so after 
it was produced. 

The youthful enthusiasm for the cul- 
tivation of foreign art in this country, 
and the desire to welcome to England 
the best actors in the world, were 
fanned by several earnest lovers of the 
drama whose names I can readily re- 
call. Prominently among them I should 
place Charles Mathews, the inimitable 
comedian, who has acted in Paris and 
in French as well as he acted at home in 
English ; Palgrave Simpson, the dram- 
atist and amateur actor, who knew the 
continental theaters by heart, and was a 
free trader heart and soul; Herman 
Merivale, dramatist again and ac- 
complished scholar; Walter Pollock 
and Sir Frederick Leighton; John 
Clayton, the actor; and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, my old friend J. W. 
Clark, now the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

But it is one thing to be enthusiastic 
and quite another to get that enthusi- 
asm heard and recognized. That labor 
at the outset fell to my old friend, 
Joseph Knight, and your humble serv- 
ant. We certainly got more kicks than 
halfpence. In fact, the kicks deprived 
us of the chance of picking up the half- 
pence, for (I speak for myself now) I 
was turned off paper after paper be- 
cause I was a free trader in dramatic 
art and would not run down a foreigner 
because he was a foreigner, or belittle 
an American because he or she was 
not born under the sound of Bow Bells. 
Some of us were determined not to 
handicap art. And what has been the 
result? In the course of thirty or forty 
years, instead of hissing French actors 
out of our so called legitimate play- 
houses or banishing them to the St. 
James’ on penalty of death, we have wel- 
comed to London on two occasions the 
whole of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
seen the best French actors and ac- 
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tresses of the last half century. We have 
seen Salvini, Rossi, Ristori, and Duse 
from Italy; Devrient and Barnay and 
the Saxe Meiningen players from Ger- 
many, and the famous Dutch players. 

So far as America was concerned, 
the success of American art in the 
early days was the success of the in- 
dividual, not of ensemble or harmony 
of style, or symmetry of production, 
which, as we see it now in America, is 
as good, if not better, than the Comédie 
Frangaise thirty years ago and the Ban- 
croft production at the old Prince of 
Wales’ Theater, when Robertson joined 
the free traders and established a school 
of his own, sneered at as the “teacup 
and saucer school” ; but, for all that, the 
cups and the saucers were of exquisite 
china, and the tea came from the same 
country. 

But I will come now to the individual 
actors or actresses who forced them- 
selves to the front amidst much avowed 
opposition and unpopularity. I am not 
old enough to remember the days of 
Junius Brutus Booth, who opposed Ed- 
mund Kean or Forrest or the Wallacks. 
The first strong individual success that 
I can recall was that of Miss Bateman 
in the character of Leah the Forsaken 
at the Adelphi Theater in the days of 
Benjamin Webster. She had played 
before when a child with her sister as 
one of the “ Bateman children,” infant 
prodigies, no doubt, at the St. James’ 
Theater, but I never saw them. In all 
probability I was at school, an infant 
myself, but certainly not a prodigy. 

Before Miss Bateman arrived with 
“Leah” as adapted by Augustin Daly 
and touched up by John Oxenfoza, the 
critic of the Times, we had seen Ed- 
ward Askew Sothern as Lord Dundreary 
in “ Our American Cousin,” his great 
success in America. But Sothern wasan 
Englishman, not an American. Hemade 
his first appearance and failure at the 
Weymouth Theater, and his success as 
Dundreary was one of the most ex- 
traordinary “ flukes” on record. But 
Miss Bateman’s success as Leah, strik- 
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ing as it was and deserved also, was 
not obtained without infinite trouble 
and labor. Old Colonel Bateman was 
a showman of showmen, a Barnum in 
his way, and his children he idolized, 
thinking and saying that they were all 
Rachels and Ristoris and Favarts and 
Dejazets rolled into one. The press had 
to be worked in favor of the young and 
beautiful American actress, who was 
well trained, effective, and knew the 
business of the stage. So old Colonel 
Bateman got hold of one of Charles 
Kean’s advance note trumpeters, one 
Dr. Joy, who bored the editors of news- 
papers to death with his réclames and 
paragraphs, and eventually got his way. 

After Miss Bateman came Joseph 
Jefferson—also to the Adelphi—with 
his exquisite performance of Rip Van 
Winkle in Washington Irving’s ro- 
mance, perhaps the most beautiful in- 
dividual performance that has added 
laurels to American art. Some of the 
youngsters look at me now in staring 
astonishment and say, “It could not 
be better than poor Fred Leslie’s Rip,” 
but indeed it was. They could not be 
mentioned in the same week. Jeffer- 
son’s Rip is one of the greatest crea- 
tions I have ever seen, and I have seen 
most of the best actors and actresses 
in the world during the last forty years. 
John E. Owens—once more at the 
Adelphi—with his dialect play and 
“apple sass,” came before his time. 
Had Bret Harte written “ Sue ” at that 
time it would probably have failed, 
actors and actresses and all, as com- 
pletely as Owens did, for dialect plays 
were an abomination to the English 
e::. Another American actress failed 
at the Haymarket as completelyas John 
E. Owens had failed at the Adelphi. I 
refer to Janauschek, a magnificent ar- 
tist. She played “ Medea” and other 
plays to empty benches, but her art I 
am not likely to forget. 

Then came a pause in the incursion 
of strong individual artists to this coun- 
try from America. We liked John 


Brougham and George Jordan at the 
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Lyceum well enough in the Fechter 
days. We were very fond of poor Billy 
Florence and his clever wife, but after 
them the strongest individual success 
that I can recall was that of Charles 
Thorne at the Gaiety in a play by Bou- 
cicault adapted from “ La Tentation ” 
of Octave Feuillet and called “Led 
Astray.” He was a splendid,virile actor, 
with a fine presence, and assumed 
quite the French style. We most of us 
praised Charles Thorne highly, and 
were told afterwards that his country- 
men did not think so highly of him as 
we did. But when he got home they 
changed their minds, and their eyes - 
were opened to his conspicuous merits. 

From time to time we have welcomed 
other American favorites who sparkled 
and disappeared, notably Raymond, 
Dixey, and Nat Goodwin. But the first 
compact American company founded 
on the old and, in many respects, very 
valuable stock company system was 
that organized by Augustin Daly, who 
possesses, as it seems to me, every qual- 
ity most essential to an artistic manager 
of the stage. To start with, he is a 
scholar and a profound Shaksperian 
student. He has studied the stage since 
boyhood, having been appointed the 
dramatic critic of some of the most im- 
portant American journals at almost 
as early an age as I was when I started 
this most ungrateful task in 1860. 
Augustin Daly, though not by profes- 
sion an actor, can direct a stage as well 
as any actor with whose methods I am 
familiar. Lastly, he is a strict disciplin- 
arian, knows exactly what he is about, 
and does not permit any one to argue 
with him on the stage when he is con- 
ducting a rehearsal. He is the general 
in command. The company are the 
rank and file of the army. This is as it 
should be. 

In our country the system of re- 
hearsals is almost ludicrous, except in 
very special instances. Half the valu- 
able time is taken up in arguing and 
protesting and crying and sulking in 
corners. Jack at home is as good, or 























thinks he is as good, as his master. 
Tedious discussions take place as to 
the pronunciation of a word or the ac- 
cent on a sentence, in fact, on matters 
that do not admit of one moment’s 
argument, and I have heard of cases 
where a leading actor has been direct- 
ing a rehearsal of a Shaksperian play, 
who had evidently not even read the 
play he was directing. As Mr. Bernard 
Shaw once said in a humorous speech, 
the critics have the pull over the 
managers—they have read the work 
that they will eventually have to 
discuss. 

I feel that I am now treading on dan- 
gerous ground, but I cannot help it. 
No one doubts or denies that there 
have been brilliant actor managers both 
in England and America. Macready, 
Samuel Phelps, Charles Kean, Fechter, 
Henry Irving, Squire Bancroft, John 
Hare, and others were actor managers 
of the first class, unselfish and devoted 
to their art. So were Lester Wallack 
and Edwin Booth. But it has always 
seemed to me that the ideal manager 
is one who does not act at all and is 
therefore not concerned in the difficul- 
ties inseparable from a naturally sensi- 
tive profession. I do not myself be- 
lieve in the existence of that sublime 
unselfishness that would induce the 
actor in power to play Horatio when he 
could cast himself for Hamlet, or would 
hesitate to force himself upon an un- 
willing audience as a tragedian when 
nature and temperament intended him 
to be a comedian. Nor have I ever 
come across the actress who would 
calmly take Jessica or Nerissa when she 
could air herself and her graces as 
Portia. We are told they do these 
things or are prepared to do it. I should 
like to see the proof. Why, this heroic 
unselfishness and abnegation does not 
prevail even ‘at the celebrated state 
aided but decadent institution, the 
Comédie Frangaise, which the London 
Overtaxed rate payers will soon be 
asked to imitate in our midst. No! 


Love of art is all very well in the ab- 
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stract ; but, as a rule, it is love of self 
in the concrete. 

It was during one of Henry Irving’s 
early visits to America that William 
Terriss persuaded Augustin Daly to 
come over to England to show us the 
perfection of an American stock com- 
pany in the lighter order of play. At 
that time we knew very little of the ex- - 
istence of the Peg Woffington of 
America, the glorious Ada Rehan, 
whose Katherine and Rosalind were 
soon to charge our souls with delight 
and appreciation; of John Drew, most 
polished and exquisite of comedians, 
well dressed, alert, and admirable; or 
of that incomparable pair, Mrs. Gilbert 
and funny Jimmy Lewis. Clarke we 
knew very well at home as an admirable 
and versatile actor; old Leclerq, of 
course, belonged originally to us, but 
that was about all. The Daly company 
came to the Strand ; they were seen and 
they instantly conquered; and, once 
having been seen, they could ill be 
spared every succeeding season. First 
of all, they came with neatly adapted 
German farces,in which the wholecom- 
pany was fitted like gloves. Ada Rehan 
wasand is of course in her way a genius ; 
but when the Daly company first came 
there was many a sigh for the revival in 
England of the old stock company 
which virtually died in the Bancroft 
days at the little Prince of Wales’ Thea- 
ter, when John Hare broke away and 
became a manager on his own account. 

The Daly company obeyed the motto 
“ Festina lente.” They hastened slowly, 
but I do not desire to see better Shaks- 
perian performances than were organ- 
ized by Augustin Daly, though he was 
loudly abused for reducing the text of 
Shakspere according to modern re- 
quirements, and transposing Shaks- 
perian songs from other plays—things 
that have been done by every Shaks- 
perian actor and manager of our time, 
and will continue to be done so long as 
Shakspere endures. 

Such a brilliant example of ensemble 
and harmony of motive, set by so not- 
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able a manager as Augustin Daly, was 
destined not to be lost. Among many 
successful laymen managers, as op- 
posed to actor managers, one of the 
most brilliant and instructive has been 
Charles Frohman. The impression in 
England is that he is a mere business 
man and figurehead. Quite the con- 
trary. He conducts the stage in a mas- 
terly manner, and though not an actor 
he owns the rare and difficult art of 
being able to teach others how to act. 
Like his best predecessors in office, 
Charles Frohman isadisciplinarian,and 
when he comes down to the theater to 
direct a play he knows exactly what to 
do—nay, more, what he has made up 
his mind shall be done. He has stage 
managed the play in his head before he 
meets his company under the “T” light. 

Half the valuable time at English re- 
hearsals is taken up with, “ Don’t you 
think this would do?” or “ Don’t you 
consider that would be better?” or 
“ How about this?” most of the sug- 
gestions being absolutely idiotic. Only 
recently a pretty young actress insisted 
on getting up a ladder in a flowering 
apple orchard and flinging the blos- 
soms to the ground in an artless man- 
ner. When remonstrated with and told 
she was a farmer’s daughter and was 
recklessly destroying her father’s crop 
of fruit, she said, ““ What on earth does 
that matter? It looks so pretty!” So, 
no doubt, did her trim ankles up the 
ladder. 

We owe to Charles Frohman many 
wonderful effects in stage management 
quite new to cur boards—the sense of 
a battle raging in the distance ex- 
pressed by sound, the noise of gallop- 
ing chargers, the click of telegraph 
wires and operating instruments, all of 
which give color and life and move- 
ment to such plays as “ Secret Service ” 
and “ Sue.” The effect in the last play 
of ithe lovers galloping away over the 
dusty Bolinas plain after the supposed 
murder was one of the most striking 
things I have ever heard on the modern 
stage. 
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The value of a good example is 
shown in “The Catand the Cherub,” the 
Chinese play, that in addition to being 
weird and quaint is a miracle of pure 
stage management; and also recent- 
ly in “ The Heart of Maryland.” From 
the point of view of symmetry and har- 
mony of idea from first to last, when was 
a better thing seen on any stage than 
Bret Harte’s “Sue”? Nor must we 
forget that though Augustin Daly dis- 
covered, taught, and brought to per- 
fection the latent art of such brilliant 
people as Ada Rehan and John Drew, 
the prizes that fell to the discriminat- 
ing manager, Charles Frohman, were 
W. H. Gillette and Annie Russell, both 
artists to their finger tips. 

I am not saying or pretending to say 
that we have not in England talent as 
pronounced and admirable. But is it or 
is it not the case that our young people 
are not so amenable to instruction, and, 
in point of fact, in many instances re- 
fuse to be taught at all? They want to 
run before they can walk, they pretend 
to deliver Shakspere before they can 
speak properly, and are. utterly indiffer- 
ent to that golden rule that the true 
artist is ever learning, ever improving, 
ever striving after an ideal. Look, for 
instance, at that greatest of all living 
artists, Sarah Bernhardt. She is never 
weary of showing that to her artistic 
mind perfection rarely exists. I have 
followed her career for thirty years and 
more, and I affirm that she acted better 
in London in 18098 than she ever acted 
in her life. And this is the artist who 
broke away from the fetters of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and with the aid of 
Free Trade “built herself an everlasting © 
name.” And this is the enervating, de- 
pressing, state aided or rate aided 
theater that is to be dragged into Lon- 
don in order to fossilize the drama and 
to waste the rate payers’ money in pen- 
sions to actors and actresses on the 
shelf. If we do arrive at that national 
disaster, I doubt very much if young | 
America will ever consent to row in the 
sa‘ boat with old England. 
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A SPANISH PAINTER IN AMERICA. 


BY LENA COOPER. 


RAIMUNDO DE MADRAZO AND HIS ARTISTIC EXPEDITIONS TO THE NEW WORLD—HIS BRILLIANT 
GENRE WORK, AND HIS SKILL AS A PAINTER OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


HAT the son and grandson of two 

of Spain’s most famous court 
painters should be sojourning in Amer- 
ica seems something more than an 
anomaly ; but New York’s atmosphere 
—physical, not artistic, of course—New 


York’s beautiful women, and New 
York’s facile dollars, have proved se- 
7M 


ductive enough to overcome patriotic 
love; and Raimundo de Madrazo, son 
of Frederico de Madrazo and grandson 
of Jose de Madrazo, has again estab- 
lished himself, as he did last winter, in 
a metropolitan studio. However, inas- 
much as he was born in Rome and 
educated in Paris, the artist doubtless 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. 


Cooper after the painting by Raimundo de Madrazo. 
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““UNDER THE STATUE OF APOLLO.” 
From a photograph by W. A. Cooper after the painting by Raimundo de Madrazo. 


considers himself a citizen of the world 
rather than a Spaniard. 

M. de Madrazo received his earliest 
art instruction in Rome. In the early 
sixties, when he was but twenty years 
old, he went to Paris, where he con- 
tinued his studies at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. He was fortunate enough 
to be admitted to the studio of Leon 
Cogniet, the noted portrait and genre 
painter. While he was still a student 
he did some important decorative work 
in the palace on the Champs Elysées, 


in which Queen Christina, banished 
from Spain, maintained her little court. 
It was at this time, too, that he attract- 
ed the attention of the late W. H. Stew- 
art, the American art patron, for whom 
some of his most celebrated work was 
afterwards done. At the exposition 
of 1878 M. de Madrazo won a gold 
medal, and in 1889 he was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

While M. de Madrazo is best known 
in European art circles as a genre 
painter, it is his portraits that have 
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made him popular in this country. On 
his last visit to New York, a year ago, 
he occupied the studio of Charles Dana 
Gibson in the Life Building, and here, 
in the birthplace of the pen and ink 
“ Gibson girl,” real American beauties 
posed for the Spanish artist. The sub- 
tle and delicate refinement of the Span- 
ish intellect, combined with the won- 
derful skill of the modern Parisian 
craftsman, makes M. de Madrazo pe- 
culiarly fitted to be a painter of women. 
He seems to have a real understand- 
ing of their varying moods and tem- 
pers, and to be able to transfer them to 
his canvas. Close, fine work is the 
characteristic feature of all his feminine 
portraits. 

Among the well known society wom- 
en whom he has painted are Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. 
Astor, and Mrs. Robert L. Kennedy. 

When he depicts men his methods 
are quite different, and yet the results 
are no less successful. His portraits of 
Mr. William H. Stewart, of the late Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, and of his sons, W. 
Kk. and Cornelius, are strong, forceful 
and almost impressionistic. Perhaps the 
best example of this work is the por- 
trait of the late Mr. Robert L. Stuart 
now in the Lenox Library in New 
York. 

M. de Madrazo always makes a pen- 
cil sketch of his subject before he be- 
gins the portrait proper. He works 
upon it until the pose and general com- 
position of the picture are satisfactory, 
and from this first sketch he rarely de- 
parts. The collection of pencil draw- 
ings in M. de Madrazo’s possession 
proves that he is as great a master of 
line and form as he is of color and 
technique. 

Of the artist’s genre paintings, those 
that are well known in this country 
were nearly all in the Stewart collec- 
tion that was sold last year in New 
York. “ After the Masked Ball,” with- 
out doubt his masterpiece, brought the 


second highest price at the sale, Mr. 
F. A. Bell paying sixteen thousand five 
hundred dollars for it. This canvas at- 
tracted a great deal of attention at the 
Salon of 1878. It represents the court- 
yard of a stately Parisian mansion at 
early dawn; carriages conveying the 
maskers are being driven away, guests 
are coming down the canopied stairs, 
while other grotesques stand around on 
the pavement. Trees, leafless but splen- 
didly drawn, are in front of the iron rail- 
ing around the courtyard, and a gray- 
ish tone peculiar to the early hour, 
veils the houses in the distance. The 
group is exceedingly rich in detail, and 
wonderfully well arranged. 

“ Pierrette,” also sold at the Stewart 
sale, brought five thousand dollars. It 
is one of M. de Madrazo’s most popular 
pictures, and probably his best known 
work, as it has often been reproduced. 
It is a spirited bit of drawing; a girl in 
fancy evening dress, holding a mask in 
her hand, leans against a wall, a jaunty 
pink cloak covering her shoulders ; her 
expression is deliciously piquant, and 
her costume chic and attractive. 

In the same sale, “ The Woman and 
the Parrot” was bought for three 
thousand three hundred and _ fifty 
dollars by W. A. Clark, well known 
as an owner of mines and a col- 
lector of paintings. In its handling, 
and in the elaborate delineation of the 
tapestried hangings and the yellow silk 
gown of the central figure, it suggests 
the Dutch school. The woman herself 
and the dainty white cockatoo are thor- 
oughly French. 

In M. de Madrazo’s less known 
works the same characteristics are ob- 
servable. In the examples presented 
here the stories are plainly told, and 
yet the settings are much more than 
mere backgrounds. One is brought, as 
it were, into the locality in which the 
action is taking place, and then one’s 
attention is called to the actors. 

That M. de Madrazo is not only an 
artist but also an art connoisseur is 
evident to every orie who visits his Pa- 

















“IN A CORNER OF THE GARDEN.”? 


From a photograph by W. A. Cooper after the painting by Raimundo de Madrazo. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. 
From a photograph by W. A. Cooper after the painting by Raimundo de Madrazo. 


risian studio. His apartments in the 
French home of his adoption are full 
of rare old furniture carved in the mid- 
dle ages, curious Grecian pottery dug 
up from buried cities, dim Russian 
bronzes, and brasses from every corner 
of Europe. Besides these there are su- 
perb examples of the works of old and 
new masters — Rafael, Rubens, In- 
gres, and Watteau, all ages and all 
schools are represented. 

It was their art collections that 
formed the real bond of sympathy be- 
tween Mr. Stewart and the artist. In 
1867 they met, and while at first Ma- 


drazo revered, in Stewart, theart patron, 
and Stewart admired, in Madrazo, the 
budding genius, as collectors they were 
onacommon ground. Not long before 
the death of Mr. Stewart Madrazo said 
of the friend and patron whose influ- 
ence helped him so much: “ He was a 
connoisseur of rare judgment. Art was 
not merely a hobby with him, it was a 
study. He was entirely familiar with 
the modern school. He knew the ar- 
tists well, and their works thoroughly.” 
Madrazo knew whereof he spoke, for 
artist and art patron had wandered to- 
gether through the studios of Paris, 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. AUSTIN LEE. 
From a photograph by W. A. Cooper after the painting by Raimundo de Madrazo. 


through the museums and curio shops 
of Europe, into palaces where the mil- 
lionaire’s gold was the open sesame, 
into hovels of genius where the artist’s 
craft admitted them. 

Raimundo de Madrazo is only one 
member of an artistic family. His 
brother has succeeded to the post oc- 
cupied by father and grandfather, and 


is the present court painter of Spain. 
His sister married his friend and fel- 
low artist, Mariano Fortuny. Frederico 
de Madrazo, the painter’s son, is at 
present studying in Rome, and his por- 
traits have already won favorable com- 
ment. M. de Madrazo speaks English 
fluently, and has a curious magnetism 
that wins him friends wherever he goes. 












MR. HOPE, WHO IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS HAS WON 


SO REMARKABLE A REPUTATION AS AN 


AUTHOR OF DASHING TALES OF ADVENTURE AND AS A MASTER OF CLEVER DIALOGUE, 


STRIKES A NEW VEIN OF FICTION 
KING. 


THOSE WHO FOLLOW THE 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOUNG 


THE WORLD ENVIES THE MEN WHO SIT ON THRONES ; 
STORY OF KING AUGUSTIN 


WILL HAVE SYMPATHY RATHER THAN ENVY 


FOR HIM IN 


HIS LOFTY AND 


LONELY STATION. 


a 


EFORE my coronation there was 
no event in childhood that im- 
pressed itself on my memory with 
marked or singular distinction. My 


father’s death, the result of a chill con- 
tracted during a hunting excursion, 
meant no more to me than a week of 
rooms gloomy and games forbidden; 
the decease of King Augustin, my un- 
cle, appeared at the first instant of even 
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ONLY POWER ABOVE ME, AND I HAD NO LORD EXCEPT THE KING OF KINGS.”’ 
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less importance. I recollect the news 
coming. The king, having been always 
in frail health, had never married. See- 
ing clearly but not far, he was a sad 
man. The fate that struck down his 
brother increased his natural melan- 
choly; he became almost a recluse, 
withdrew himself from the capital to a 
retired residence, and henceforward 
was little more than a name in which 
Prince von Hammerfeldt conducted 
the business of the country. Now and 
then my mother visited him; once she 
brought back to me a letter from him, 
little of which I understood then, al- 
though I have since read often the 
touching words of-his message. 

When he died, there was the same 
gloom as when my father left us; but it 
seemed to me that I was treated a little 
differently ; the servants stared at me, 
my mother would look long at me with 
a half admiring, hali amused expres- 
sion,-and Victoria let me have all her 
toys. In Baroness von Krakenstein (or 
Krak, as we called her) alone there was 
no difference ; yet the explanation came 
from her, for when that evening I 
reached out my little hand and snatched 
a bit of cake from the dish, Krak 
caught my wrist, saying gravely: 

“Kings must not snatch, Augustin.” 

“Victoria, what do you get when 
you're a king?” I asked my sister that 
night. I was hardly eight, she nearing 
ten, and her worldly wisdom seemed 
great. 

“Oh, you have just what you want, 
and do what you like, and kill people 
that you don’t like,” said she. “ Don’t 
you remember the ‘Arabian Nights ’?” 

“ Could I kill Krak ?” I asked, choos- 
ing a concrete and tempting illustra- 
tion of despotic power. 

Victoria was puzzled. 

“ She’d have to do something first, 
I suppose,” she answered vaguely. “I 
should have been queen if you hadn’t 
been born, Augustin.” Her tone now 
became rather plaintive. 

“ But nobody has a queen if they can 
get a king,” said I serenely. 
8M 
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It is the coronation day that stands 


out in memory; the months that 
elapsed between my accession and that 
event are merged in a vague dimness. 
I think little difference was made in our 
household while we mourned the dead 
king. Krak was still sharp, imperious, 
and exacting. She had been my 
mother’s governess, and came with her 
from Styria. I suppose she had learned 
the necessity for sternness from her 
previous experience with Princess 
Gertrude, for that lady, my mother, a 
fair, small, slim woman, who preserved 
her girlishness of appearance till the 
approach of middle age, was of a strong 
and masterful temper. Only Krak and 
Hammerfeldt had any power over her; 
Krak’s seemed the result of ancient 
domination, the prince’s was won by a 
suave and coaxing deference that 
changed once a year or thereabouts to 
stern and uncompromising opposition. 
But with my early upbringing and with 
Victoria’s, Hammerfeldt had nothing 
to do; my mother presided and Krak 
executed. The spirit of Styria reigned 
in the nursery, rather than the softer 
code of our more western country; | 
doubt whether discipline were stricter 
in any house in Forstadt than in the 
royal palace. 

They roused me at eight o’clock on 
my coronation day. My mother herself 
came to my bedside, and knelt down 
for a few minutes by it. Krak stood in 
the background grim and gloomy. | 
was a little frightened, and asked what 
was afoot. 

“You’re to be crowned today, Au- 
gustin,” said my mother. “ You must 

“Am [I to be crowned king, 
mother?” 

“Yes, dear, in the cathedral. 
you be a good king?” 

“T’ll be a great king, mother,” said I. 
The “ Arabian Nights ” were’still in my 
head. 

She laughed and rose to her feet. 

“Have him.ready by ten o’clock, 
baroness,” she said. “I must go and 


Will 
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have my coffee, and then dress. And I 
must see that Victoria is properly 
dressed, too.” 

“Are you going to be crow waed, 
mother ? ” T asked. 

“ No,” she said ; 
Princess Heinrich.” 

I looked at her with curiosity. A 
king is greater than a princess; should 
I be greater than my mother? And my 
mother was greater than Krak! Why, 
then—but Krak ended my musings by 
whisking me out of bed. 

It was fine fun to ride in the car- 
riage by my mother’s side with Vic- 
toria and old Hammerfeldt opposite. 
Hammerfeldt was president of the 
Council of Regency; but I, knowing 
nothing of that, supposed that my 
mother: had asked him into our car- 
riage because he amused us and gave 
us chocolates. My mother was very 
prettily dressed, and so was Victoria. 
I was very glad that Krak was in an- 
other vehicle. There were crowds of 
people in the street, cheering us more 
than they ever had before; I was tak- 
ing off my hat all the time. Once or 
twice I held up my sword for them to 
see, but everybody laughed,and I would 
not do it any more. It was the first 
time that I had worn a sword, but I 
did not see why they should laugh. 
Victoria laughed most of all ; indeed, at 
last my mother scolded her, saying that 
swords were proper for men, and that 
I should be a man soon. 

We reached the cathedral, and with 
my hand in my mother’s I was led up 
the nave, till we came to the front of 
the high altar. There was a long serv- 
ice; I did not care about or heed much 
of it until the archbishop came down on 
to the lowest step, and my mother took 
my hand again and led me to him, and 
he put the crown on my head. I liked 
that and turned round to see if the peo- 
ple were looking, and was just going to 
laugh at Victoria when I saw Krak 
frowning at me; so I turned back and 
listened to the archbishop. 

He was a nice old man, but I did not 
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understand very much of what he said. 
He talked about my uncle, my father, 
and the country, and what a king ought 
te do; at last he leaned down towards 
me, and told me in a low but very dis- 
tinct voice that henceforward God was 
the only power above me, and I had no 
lord except the King of Kings. He was 
a very old man with white hair, and 
when he had said this he seemed not to 
be able to go on for a minute. Per- 
haps he was tired, or did not know what 
to say next. Then he laid his hand on 
my head—they had taken the crown off 
because it was so heavy for me—and 
said in a whisper, “ Poor child!” but 
then he raised his voice so that it rang 
ali through the cathedral and blessed 
me. 

Then my mother made me get up 
and turn and face the people; she put 
the crown on my head again, then she 
knelt and kissed my hand. I was very 
much surprised, and I saw Victoria try- 
ing hard not to laugh—because Krak 
was just by her. But I didn’t want to 
laugh ; | was too much surprised. 

So far memory carries me; the rest 
is blurred, until I found myself in our 
own home, divested of my military cos- 
tume, but allowed, as a special treat, to 
have my sword beside me when we sat 
down to tea. We had many good things 
for tea, and even Krak was thawed into 
amiability ; she told me that I had be- 
haved very well in the cathedral, and 
that I should see the fireworks from the 
window presently. It was winter and 
scon dark. The fireworks began at 
seven; I remember them very well; 
above all I recollect the fine excitement 
of seeing my own name in great long 
golden letters, with a word after them 
that Krak told me I ought to know 
meant “king” and was of the third 
declension. “ Rex, regis,” said Krak, 
and told poor Victoria to go on. Vic- 
toria was far too excited, and Krak said 
we tnust both learn it tomorrow; but 
we were clapping our hands and didn’t 
pay much heed. Then Hammerfeldt 
came in and held me up at the window 


























for a few minutes, telling me to kiss my 
hand to the people. I did as he told me; 
then the crowd began to go away, and 
Krak said it was bedtime. 

Now, here I might conclude the story 
of my coronation day, but an episode 
remains, trivial and ludicrous enough, 
yet most firmly embedded in my mem- 
ory. Indeed, it has always had for me a 
significance quite independent of its ob- 
vious import ; it seems to symbolize the 
truth that the experience of all my life 
has taught me. Perhaps I throw dignity 
to the winds in recording it; but I in- 
tend to do the like all through what I 
write, for, to my thinking, when dignity 
comes in at the door sincerity flies out 
of the window. 

I was not tired after the day, or I was 
too excited to feel tired. My small brain 
was agog, my little head was turned. 
Amidst all that I did not understand, I 
understood enough to conceive that I 
had become a great man. I saw Vic- 
toria led off to bed and going meekly. 
But I was not as Victoria ; she was not 
a king as I was, mother had not knelt 
before her ; the archbishop had not told 
Victoria that she had no lord except 
the King of Kings. Perhaps I was 
hardly to blame when I took his words 
as excluding the doniination of women, 
of Krak, even of the mother who had 
knelt and kissed my hand. At any rate, 
I was in a wilful mood. 

Old Anna, the nurse, had put Vic- 
toria to bed, and now came through 
the door that divided our rooms and 
proposed to assist me in my undressing. 
I was wilful and defiant ; I refused most 
flatly to go to bed. Anna was per- 
plexed ; unquestionably a new and rev- 
erential air was perceptible in Anna; 
the detection of it was fuel to my fires 
of rebellion. Anna sent for Krak; in 
the interval before the governess’ ar- 
rival I grew uneasy. I half wished I had 
gone to bed quietly, but now I was in 
for the battle. Had there been any 


meaning in what the archbishop said, 
or had there not? Was it true, or had 
he misled me? I had believed him and 
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was minded to try the issue; I sat in my 
chair, attempting to whistle as my 
groom had taught me. Krak came; I 
whistled on; there was a whispered 
consultation between Anna and Krak ; 
then Krak told me that I was to go to 
bed, and bade me begin the process 
by taking off my shoes. I looked her 
full and fair in the face. 

“T won't till I choose,” said I. “I’m 
king now;” and then I quoted to Krak 
what the archbishop had said. She lifted 
her hands in amazement and wrath. 

“T shall have to fetch your mother,” 
she said. 

“T’m above my mother ; she knelt to 
me,” I retorted triumphantly. 

Krak advanced towards me. 

“ Augustin, take off your shoes,” said 
she. 

I had no love for Krak. Dearest of 
all the gifts of sovereignty would be the 
power of defying Krak. 

“ Do you really want me to take them 
off?” I asked. 

“This instant,” commanded Krak. 

I do not justify my action; yet per- 
haps the archbishop should have been 
more careful of what he said. My an- 
swer to Krak was, “ Take them, then.” 
And I snatched off one of them and 
threw it at Krak. It missed most nar- 
rowly the end of her long nose, and 
lodged, harmlessly enough, on Anna’s 
broad bosom. I sat there exultant, fear- 
ful, and defiant. 

Krak spoke to Anna in a low whis- 
per; then they both went out, leaving 
me alone in the big room. I grew 
afraid, partly because I was alone, partly 
for what I had done. I could undress 
myself, although I was not, as a rule, 
allowed to. I tumbled quickly out of 
my clothes, and had just slipped on my 
nightshirt when the door opened, and 
my mother entered, followed by Krak. 

My mother looked very young and 
pretty, but she also looked severe. 

“Ts this true, Augustin?” she asked, 
sitting down by the fire. 

“ Yes, mother,” said I, arrested in my 
flight towards bed. 
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“ You refused to obey the baroness ?” 
“Yes. I’m king now.” 

“ And threw your shoe at her?” 

“ The archbishop said——” I began. 
“ Be quiet,” said my mother, and she 
turned her head and listened to Krak, 
who began to whisper in her ear. A 
moment later she turned to me. 

“You must do as you are told,” she 
said, “and you must apologize to the 
baroness.” 

“Td have taken them off if she had 
asked me,” I said, “but she ordered 
me.” 

“ She had a right to order you.” 

“Is she God?” I asked, pointing 
scornfully at Krak. Really the arch- 
bishop must bear some of the responsi- 
bility. 

Krak whispered again; again my 
mother turned to me. 


“Will you apologize, Augustin? ”. 


she said. 

“No,” said I stubbornly. 

Krak whispered again. I heard my 
mother say, with a little laugh, “ But 
today, baroness!” Then she sighed 
and looked around at me. 

“ Do apologize, Augustin,” said she. 

“ T’'ll apologize to you, not to her,” I 
said. 

She looked at the baroness, then at 
me, then back to the baroness ; then she 
smiled and sighed. 

“I suppose so. He must learn it. But 
not much tonight, baroness. Just 
enough to—to show him.” 

Krak came towards me; a moment 
later I occupied a position which, to 
my lively discomfort, I had filled once 
or twice before in my short life, but 
which I had not supposed that I should 
fill again after what the archbishop had 
said. I set my teeth to endure; I was 
full of bewilderment, surprise, and 
anger. The archbishop had played me 
terribly false; the “ Arabian Nights ” 
were no less delusive. Krak was as un- 
moved and businesslike as usual. I was 
determined not to cry—not tonight. I 
was not very hard tried ; almost directly 
my mother said, “ That will do.” There 
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was a pause; no doubt Krak’s face ex- 
pressed a surprised protest. “ Yes, 
that’s enough today,” said my mother, 
and she added, “Get into bed, Au- 
gustin. You must learn to be an obedi- 
ent boy before you can be a good king.” 

The moment I was released I ran 
and leaped into bed, hiding my face 
under the clothes. I heard my mother 
come and say, “ Won’t you kiss me?” 
but I was very angry; I did not under- 
stand why they made me a king and 
then beat me, because I had behaved 
like all the kings I had been told or read 
about. Moreover, I had begun to cry 
now, and I would have been killed 
sooner than let Krak see that. 

So presently my mother went away 
and Krak, too. Then Anna came and 
tried to turn down the clothes, but I 
would not let her. I hung on to them 
hard, for I was still crying. I heard 
Anna sigh, “ Poor dearie!” then she 
went away; but directly after Victoria’s 
voice came, saying, “ Anna says I may 
come in with you. May I, please, Au- 
gustin? ” I let her move the bed clothes 
and get in with me; and I put my arms 
around her neck. Victoria comforted 
me as best she could. 

“You'll be a real king when you 
grow up,” she said. 

A thought struck me—a rapturous 
thought, born of the “Arabian Nights.” 
(In the archbishop lay no comfort at 
all.) 

“Ves,” I cried; “and then I'll 
bastinado Krak!” With this comfort- 
ing thought I fell asleep. 

A strange day, this of my coronation, 
odd to pass through, to the highest de- 
gree illuminating in retrospect. I did 
not live to bastinado Krak; nor would 
I now, had I the power. What they did 
was perhaps a little cruel, a little Styr- 
ian, as Victoria and I used covertly to 
say of such harsh measures; but how 
valuable a lesson on the state and for- 
tune of kings! The king is one, the 
man another. The king is crowned, the 
man is lashed ; they give us greatness in 
word; in fact ‘we are our servants’ 


























servants. Little as I liked the thing at 
the time, I cannot now regret that I 
was chastised on my coronation day. I 
was thus put into an attitude eminently 
conducive to the perception of truth 
and to a realization of the facts of my 
position. I forgive thee the blows, 
Krak—lo, I forgive thee! 


II. 


A MAN’Ss puerilia are to himself not 
altogether puerile; they are parcel of 
the complex explanation of his existent 
self. He starts, I suppose, as some- 
thing, a very malleable something, 
ready to be hammered into the shape 
that the socket requires. The two great- 
est forces at work on the yielding sub- 
stance are parents and position; with 
the gardener’s boy beneath my window 
crusts and cuffs, with me at the window 
kingship and Styrian discipline. In the 
latter there was to me nothing strange ; 
I had grown into it from birth. But 
now it became suddenly noticeable, as 
a thing demanding justification, by rea- 
son of its patent incongruity with my 
kingship. I have shown how swiftly 
and sharply the contrast was impressed 
on me; if I have not made that point, 
then my story of a nursery tragedy is 
unexcused. 

I was left wondering what manner of 
king he was who must obey on pain of 
blows. I was very young and the sense 
of outrage did not last, but the puzzle 
persisted, arid Victoria’s riper philoso- 
phy was taxed to allay it. Waiting 
seemed the only thing, waiting till I 
ceuld fling my shoes at whom I would, 
and sit on my throne to behold the 
bastinadoing of Krak. My mother told 
me that I must be an obedient boy first. 
Well and good; but, then, why make me 
a king now? In truth, I was introduced 
over early to the fictions of high policy. 
A king without power seems to a child 
like a bird without wings; but a bird 
without wings is a favorite device of 
statesmanship. 

The matter did not stand even here. 
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My kingship not only lacked the posi- 
tive advantages with which youthful 
imagination (aided by the archbishop’s 
pious hyperbole) had endowed it; it be- 
came in my eyes the great and fertile 
source of all my discomfort, the parent 
of every distasteful obligation, the 
ground on which all chosen pleasures 
were refused. It was ever “ Kings can- 
not do this ” or “ Kings must do that,” 
and the “this ” was always sweet, the 
“that” repellent; in Krak’s hands 
monarchy became a cross between a 
treadmill and a straitwaistcoat. “What’s 
the use of being a king?” I dared once 
to cry to her. 

“God did not make you a king for 
your own pleasure,” returned Krak 
solemnly. I recollect thinking that her 
remark must certainly be true, yet won- 
dering whether God quite realized how 
tiresome the position was. 

It may be supposed that I had many 
advantages to counterbalance these 
evils that pressed so hardly on me. I 
do not recollect being conscious of 
them. Even my occasional parades in 
public, although they tickled my vanity, 
were spoiled for me by the feeling that 
nobody would look at me with admira- 
tion, envy, or even interest, if he knew 
the real state of the case. I may ob- 
serve that this reflection has not van- 
ished with infancy, but still is apt to 
assail me. Of course I was well fed, 
well housed, and well, though firmly, 
treated. Alas, what we have not is 
more to us than all we possess. I “was 
thankful under protest, prohibitions 
outweighed privileges. I have not the 
experience necessary for any general- 
ization, but my own childhood was not 
very happy. 

A day comes into my mind almost 
as clear and distinct in memory as my 
coronation day. I was nine years old, 
and went with my mother to pay a visit 
to a nobleman of high rank. He had 
just married and brought to his house 
a young American lady. We were wel- 
comed, of course, with infinite courtesy 
and deference. Princess Heinrich re- 
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ceived such tributes well, with a quiet, 
restrained dignity and a lofty gracious- 
ness. I was smart in my best clothes, a 
miniature uniform of the corps of 
guards, and my hand flew up to my 
little helmet when the countess courte- 
sied very low and looked at me with 
merry, sparkling blue eyes. Her hus- 
band was a tall, good looking fellow, 
stiff in back and manner, as are most 
of our folk, but honest and good 
hearted, as are most of them also. But 
I paid little heed to him; the laughing 
countess engrossed me, and I found 
myself smiling at her. Her eyes seemed 
to enter into confidence with me, and 
I knew that she was rather sorry for 
me. The day was damp and chill, and 
although my mother would not refuse 
to go round the count’s gardens, of 
which he was proud, she declared that 
the walk was not safe for me, and asked 
the countess to take care of me. So 
she and I were left alone. I stood rather 
shyly by the table, fingering the helmet 
that my mother had told me to take off ; 
presently, looking up, I saw her merry 
eyes on me. 

* Sire,” said the countess, “ if you sat 
down, I would.” 

I bowed and sought a chair; there 
was a high wooden armchair, and | 
clambered into it; my legs dangled in 
‘mid air. Another little soft laugh came 
from the countess as she brought me a 
high footstool. I tried to jump down in 
time to stop her, but she would not let 
me. Then she knelt herself on the 
stool, her knees by my feet. 

“What beautiful military boots!” 
she said. 

I looked down listlessly at my shin- 
ing toes. She clasped her hands, cry- 
ing: 

“ You're a beautiful little king! Oh, 
isn’t it lovely to be a king?” 

I looked at her doubtfully ; her pretty 
face was close to mine. Somehow, | 
wanted very much to put my arms 
round her neck, but I felt sure that 
kings did not hug countesses. Imagine 
Krak’s verdict on such a notion! 
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“I’m not a king for my own pleas- 
ure,” said I, regarding my _ hostess 
gravely. “I am a king for the good of 
my people.” 

She drew a long breath and whis- 
pered in English—I did not understand 
then, but the sound of the words stayed 
with me: “ Poor little mite! ’’ Then she 
said : 

“ But don’t you have a lovely time?” 

I felt that I was becoming rather red, 
and I knew that the tears were not far 
from my eyes. 

“ No,” said I, “ not very.” 

“Why not?” 

“ They—they don’t let me do any of 
the things I want to.” 

“You shall do anything you want to 
here,” she whispered ; I was very much 
surprised to see that her bright eyes 
had grown a little clouded. 

“We've no kings in my country,” 
she said, taking my hand in hers. 

“ Oh, I wish I had been born there!” 
said I; then we looked at one another 
for a minute, and I put out my arms 
and took hold of her and drew her face 
near mine. With a little gulp in her 
throat she sprang up, caught me in her 
arms, kissed me a dozen times, and 
threw herself into the big chair with me 
cn her knees. Now I was crying, and 
yet half laughing; so I believe was she. 
We did not say very much more to one 
another. Soon I stopped crying; she 
looked at me and we both laughed. 

“What babies we are, your majes- 
ty!” said she. : 

“They might let me do a little more, 
mightn’t they? It’s all Krak, you know. 
Mother wouldn’t be half so bad with- 
out Krak.” 

“ Oh, my dear, and is Krak so hor- 
rid?” 

“Horrid,” said I with graveemphasis. 

The countess kissed me again. 

“You'll grow up soon,” she said. 
Somehow the assurance comforted me 
more from her lips than from Vic- 
toria’s. “Well you be nice to me then?” 

“T shall always be very, very fond of 
you,” said [. 
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She laughed a funny little laugh, and 
then sighed. 

“ If God sends me a little son, I hope 
he’ll be like you,” she whispered, with 
her cheek against mine. 

“ He won't be a king,” said I, with a 
sigh of envy. 

“You poor dear,” cooed she. 

Then came my mother’s clear, high 
bred voice, just outside the door, des- 
canting on the beauty of the count’s 
parterres and orangery. A swift warn- 
ing glance flew from me to my hostess. 
I scampered off my perch, and she 
stood up in respectful readiness for the 
entrance of Princess Heinrich. 

“Don’t tell mother,” I whispered 
urgently. 

‘“ Not a word!” 

‘Whatever they do to you?” 

“No, whatever they do to me!” 

My mother was in the room, the 
count holding the door for her and 
closing it as she passed through. I felt 
her glance rest on me for a moment, 
then she turned to the countess and 
expressed all proper admiration of the 
gardens, the house, and the whole 
demesne. 

“And I hope Augustin has been a 
good boy,” she ended. 

“The king has been very good, 
madam,” returned the countess. Then 
she looked in an inquiring way at her 
husband, as if she did not quite know 
whether she were right or not, and with 
a bright blush, added, “ If you would 
let him come again some day, madam!” 

My mother smiled quite graciously. 

“You mustn’t leave me out of the in- 
vitation,” she said. “ We will both 
come, won’t we, Augustin?” 

“Yes, please, mother,” said I, re- 
lapsed into shyness and in great fear 
lest our doings should be discovered. 

“Say good by now,” commanded 
the princess. 

I should have liked to kiss the 
countess again, but such an act would 
have risked a betrayal. Our adieu was 
made in proper form, the countess ac- 
companying us to the door. There we 
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left her courtesying, while the count 
handed my mother into the carriage. I 
looked round, and the countess blew 
me a surreptitious kiss. 

When we had driven a little way, my 
mother said : 

“ Do you like the Countess von Sem- 
pach?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“ She was kind to you? ” 

“Very, mother.” ~ 

“Then, why have you been crying, 
Augustin?” . 

“T haven't been crying,” said I. The 
lie was needful to my compact with the 
countess ; my honor was rooted in dis- 
honor. 

“Yes, you have,” said she, but not 
quite im the accusing tones that gen- 
erally marked the detection of false- 
hood. She seemed to look at me more 
in curiosity than in anger. Then she 
bent down towards me. “ What did 
you talk about?” she asked. 

“ Nothing very particular, mother. 
She asked me if I liked being a king.” 

““ And what did you say?” 

“T said I liked it pretty well.” 

My mother made no answer. I stole 
a look at her handsome, clean cut fea- 
tures ; she was frowning a little. 

“T didn’t tell her much,” said I, aim- 
ing at propitiation. 

“ Much of what?” came sharply but 
not unkindly. Yet the question posed 
me. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I murmured 
forlornly ; and I was surprised when she 
turned and kissed me, saying: 

“We all love you, Augustin; but 
vou have to be a king, and you must 
learn how.” 

“Yes,” I assented. The thing was 
quite inevitable ; | knew that. 

Silence followed for a little while. 
Then my mother said: 

“When you're ten, you shall have a 
tutor and your own servants, Augus- 
tin.” 

Hastily I counted the months. There 
were nine; but what did the proposal 
mean? Was I to be a free man then? 


, 
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“And we women will leave you 
alone,” my mother went on. She kissed 
me again, adding, “ You don’t like us, 
do you?” 

“T like you, mother,” I said gravely, 
“at least generally; not when you let 
Kra—the baroness——” 

“ Never mind the baroness,” she in- 
terrupted. Then she put her arm round 
my neck, and asked me in a very low 
voice, “ You didn’t like the countess 
better than me, did you, Augustin?” 

“ N—no, mother,” said I, but I was 
an unaccomplished hypocrite, and my 
mother turned away. My thoughts 
were not on her, but on the prospect 
her words had opened to me. 

“Do you mean that the baroness 
won’t be my governess any more?” 

“Yes. You'll have a governor, a 
tutor.” 

“ And shall I id 

“T’ll tell you all about it soon, dear.” 

The rest of our drive was in silence. 
My mind was full to overflowing of im- 
pressions, hopes, and wonders; my 
mother’s gaze was fixed on the win- 
dows of the carriage. 

We reached home and together went 
up to my schoolroom. It was not tea 
time yet and lesson books were on the 
table. Krak sat beside it, grave, grim, 
and gray. Victoria was opposite to her. 
Victoria was crying. Past experience 
enlightened me; I knew exactly what 
had happened; Victoria had a delight- 
fully unimpressionable soul; no rebuke 
from Krak brought her to tears; Krak 
had been rapping her knuckles, and her 
tears were an honest attribute to pain, 
with no nonsense of merely wounded 
sensibilities about them. 

My mother went up and whispered to 
Krak. Krak, of course, had arisen, and 
stood now listening with a heavy 
frown. My mother drew herself up 
proudly; she seemed to brace herself 
for an effort; I heard nothing except, 
“T think that you should consult me,” 
but our quick children’s eyes appre- 
hended the meaning of the scene. Krak 
was being bearded! There was no 
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doubt of it; for presently Krak bowed 
her head in a jerky, unwilling nod and 
walked out of the room. 

My mother stood still for a moment 
with a vivid red color in her cheeks. 
Then she walked across to Victoria, 
lifted one of her hands from the table, 
and kissed it. 

“You’re going to have tea with me 
today, children,” said she, “and we'll 
play games afterwards. Augustin shall 
play at not being a king.” 

I remember well the tea we had and 
the games that followed, wherein we 
all played at being what we were not 
and for an evening cheated fate of its 
dues. My mother was merriest, for over 
Victoria and myself there hung a veil 
of unreality, a consciousness that in- 
deed we played, and set aside for an 
hour only the obstinate claims of the 
actual. But we were all merry; and 
when we parted, for my mother had a 
dinner party, we both kissed her heart- 
ily ; me she kissed often. I thought that 
she wanted to ask me again whether 
I liked the countess better than her, but 
was afraid to risk the question. What 
I wanted to say was that I liked none 
better, if she would be always what she 
was this evening, but I found no skill 
adequate to a declaration of affection 
so conditional. It would be to make a 
market of my kisses, and I had not -yet 
come to the age for such bargains. 

Then we were left alone, Victoria and 
I, to sit together for a little while in the 
dusk ; and, sitting there, we totted up 
that day’s gains. They were uncertain, 
yet seemed great. All that had passed 
I told Victoria, save what in loyalty to 
my countess I might not; Victoria im- 
parted to me the story of the knuckle 
rapping; for her added joy lay in the 
fact that on this occasion, if ever, she 
had deserved the affliction; she had 
been gloriously naughty and gloried 
in it now; did not her sinfuiness greatly 
enhance the significance of this revolu- 
tion? So carried away were we by our 
triumph that now again, after a long 
interval, we allowed our imagination 




















to paint royalty in glowing colors, and 
our “ Arabian Nights ” and fairy tales 
seemed at last not altogether cunningly 
wrought deceptions. 

When we had gone to bed, again we 
met, I creeping into her room, and 
rousing her to ask whether in truth a 
new age had come and the yoke of 
Krak been broken from off our backs. 
Victoria sat up in bed and discussed 
the problem gravely. For me she was 
sanguine, for herself less so; for, she 
said, they go on worrying girls for 
ever so long. 

“She won’t rap your knuckles any 
more,” I suggested, fastening on a cer- 
tain and tangible advantage. Victoria 
agreed that in all likelihood her 
knuckles would henceforward be in- 
violate ; and she did not deny such gain 
as lay there. Thus in the end I won 
her to cheerfulness, and we parted mer- 
tily, declaring to each other that we 
were free ; and I knew that in some way 
the pretty American countess had lent 
a hand to knocking off our chains. 

Free! A wonderful word that, 
whether you use it of a child, a man, a 
state, a world, a universe! That evening 
we seemed free. In after days I re- 
ceived from old Hammerfeldt (a great 
statesman, as history will one day al- 
low) some lectures on the little preg- 
nant, powerful, empty word. He had 
some right to speak of freedom ; he had 
seen it fought for by Napoleon, praised 
by Talleyrand, bought by Castlereagh, 
interpreted by Metternich. Should he 
not, then, know what it was, its value, 
its potency, and its sweetness, why men 
died forit,and delicate women wholoved 
them cheered them on? Once, in later 
years, a beautiful woman cried to me, 
with white arms outstretched, that to 
be free was life, was all in all, the heart’s 
one satisfaction. Her I pressed, seek- 
ing to know wherein lay the attraction 
and allurement: that fired her to such 
extravagance. And I told her what the 
prince had said to me, half way through 
his pinch of snuff. 

“ Sire,” said he, “to become free, 
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what is it? It is to change your mas- 
ter.” 

The lady let her arms fall to her side, 
reflected a moment, smiled, and said: 

“M. le prince was no fool, sire.” 

As the result of this day that I have 
described, I had become free. I had 
changed my master. 

We did not, however, pay any more 
visits to the countess. 


III. 


EveEN such results as might be 
looked for on Prince von Hammer- 
feldt’s theory of the meaning of free- 
dom were in my case arrested and post- 
poned by a very serious illness which 
attacked me on the threshold of my 
eleventh year. We had gone to Schloss 
Artenberg, according to our custom in 
the summer ; it was holiday time; Krak 
was away, the talked of tutor had not 
arrived. The immediate fruit of this 
temporary emancipation was that I got 
my feet very wet with dabbling about 
the river, and, being under no sterner 
control than Victoria’s, lingered long 
in this condition. Next day I was kept 
in bed, and Victoria was in sore dis- 
grace. To be brief, the mischief at- 
tacked my lungs; soon I was seriously 
ill; a number of black coated gentle- 
men came and went about the bed on 
which I lay for several weeks. 

Of this time I have many curious 
impressions; most of them center 
round my mother. She slept in my 
room, and I believe hardly ever left me. 
1 used to wake from uneasy sleep and. 
look across to her bed; always in a few 
moments she also awoke, came and 
gave to me what I needed or asked for, 
and then she would throw a dressing 
gown round her and walk softly to and 
fro on bare feet, with her long hair 
hanging about her shoulders. Her face 
looked different in those days; yet it 
was not soft, as I have seen mothers’ 
faces when their sons lay sick or dead, 
but rather excited, urgent, defiant ; the 
lips were set close and the eyes 
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gleamed. She did not ‘supplicate God; 
she fought fate—or if God and fate be 
one, then it was God Whom she fought ; 
and her battle was untiring ; I knew from 
her face that I might die, but, so far 
as I can recall my mood, § was more 
curious about the effect of such an 
event on her and on Victoria than con- 
cerning its import to myself. I asked 
her once what would happen if F died; 
would Victoria be queen? She forbade 
me to ask the question, but I pressed it, 
and she answered hastily, “ Yes, yes, 
but you won’t die, Augustin, you shan’t 
die.” 

I was not allowed to see very much 
of Victoria, but a day or two afterwards 
she sat with me alone for a little while, 
and I told her she would be queen if I 
died. 

“No. Mother would kill me,” she 
said with absolute conviction, in no re- 
sentment or fear, but in a simple certi- 
tude. 

“Why? Because you didn’t bring 
me in when I got wet?” 

“Yes—if you died of it,” nodded 
Victoria. 

“T don’t believe it,” I said boldly. 
“Why shouldn’t she like you to be 
queen?” 

“ She’d hate it,” said Victoria. 

“She doesn’t hate me being king.” 

“ You're a boy.” 

I wondered dimly then, and I have 
wondered since (hardly with more 
knowledge), what truth or whether any 
lay behind my sister’s words. She be- 
lieved that,apart from any unjust blame 


‘for my misfortune, her mother would 


not willingly see her queen. Yet why 
not? I have a son and would be glad 
to lay down my burden and kiss his 
hand as he sat on the throne. Are all 
fathers such as I—nay, and are all 
mothers such as mine? F know not; 
and if there be any position that opens 
a man’s mind to the Socratic wisdom of 
knowing his own ignorance, it ts that in 
which my life has been spent. 

But it can hardly be that the curious 
veiled opposition which from about this 


_ times. 
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time began to exist between my mother 
and my sister was altogether singular. 
It was a feeling not mconsistent with 
duty, with punctilious observance, not 
even with love; but there was in it a 
sort of jealousy, of assertion and coun- 
ter assertion. It seemed to me, as £ be- 
came older, to have roots deeper than 
any accidental occurrence or environ- 
ment, and, so far I came near to the 
difficult analysis, to spring from the re- 
lation of one woman who was slowly 
but surely being forced to lay down 
what she had prized most in her wo- 
manhood, and another who, slowly but 
surely also, became aware that hers was 
the prize in her turn and thrust for- 
ward a tentative hand to grasp it. 

If I am at all right in this notion, then 
it is plain that feelings, slight and faint, 
although not non existent, m ordimary 
homes, might be intensified in such a 
family as ours, and that a new and 
great impulse would have been im- 
parted to them by such an artificial ac- 
centuation of the inevitable as must 
have resulted had I died and my sister 
been called to the first place. Among 
men the cause for such an antagonism 
is far less powerful; advancing years 
take less from us, and often bring what 
to older eyes is a good recompense for 
lost youth, and seems to youth itself 
more precious than any of its own pos- 
sessions. Our empire, never so brilliant 
as @ woman’s in its prime, is of stuff 
more durable, and less shaken by the 
wind of time’s fluttering garment as he 
passes by. 

My confessor came to see me some- 
He was an eminent divine, 
nominated to his post by Hammer- 
feldt in reward, I believe, for some po- 
litical usefulness. I do not think that 
he saw far into a child’s heart, or per- 
haps I was not like most children. He 
was always comforting me, telling me 
not to be afraid, that God was merciful, 
Christ full of love, and the saints pray- 
ing for me. Now, I was not in the least 
afraid ; I was very curious about death 
—TI had never seen it—but T was, as I 








have said, more curious about the 
world [ should leave behind. 

1 wanted to know what would be 
done when I was dead, and where I was 
to be buried. Would they fire the guns 
and parade the troops? I did not rise 
to the conception of myself not know- 
ing anything of what they did. I 
thought I should be there somehow, 
looking on from heaven; and [ think 
that I rather enjoyed the prospect. A 
child is very self centered; I had no 
doubt that I should be the object of 
much attention in heaven on that day 
at least. 

I hinted something of what was pass- 
ing in my mind to the confessor ; he did 
not appear to follow the drift of my 
thoughts; he told me again that I had 
been a good boy, and that now, if I 
prayed and was sorry for my faults, I 
should be happy and should please 
God. This did not touch the point that 
engaged my attention. I tried whether 
my mother could help me; and I was 
surprised when the tears came into her 
eyes, and she bade me, almost roughly, 
to be quiet. However, when Victoria 
came we talked it all over. Victoria 
cried a little, but she was quite clear as 
to her own position in the procession, 
and we had rather an animated dispute 
about it. She said also that some one 
would hold me in heaven, and we dif- 
fered again as to the Celestial Person- 
age in whose lap I was to sit. I am 
afraid that here our imaginations were 
assisted by the picture of the Holy 
Family in the chapel of the Schioss. 

Not the least tiresome incident of 
this time was that Krak felt it her duty 
to display affection. I do not mean to 
assert that Krak was not and had not 
been all along fond of me, but in ordi- 
nary seasons to feel affection was with 
Krak no reason at all for displaying it. I 
do more justice to Krak now; then I did 
not appreciate the change in her de- 
meanor, On questioning Victoria I 


found that Krak’s softness did not ex- 
tend beyond the limits of my sick 
room; 


she had indeed ceased the 
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knuckle rapping, but in its place she 
curtailed Victoria’s liberty and kept her 
nose to the grindstone pitilessly. Why 
should caresses be confined to the sick, 
and kindness be bought only at the 
price of threatened death? 

I was inclined to refuse to kiss Krak, 
but my mother made such a point of 
compliance that I yielded reluctantly. 
In days of health Krak had exacted, 
morning and evening, a formal and 
perfunctory peck ; if I gave her no more 
now she looked aggrieved and my 
mother distressed. Had Krak been 
possessed by a real penitence I should 
have opened my arms to her, but I was 
fully aware that her mood was not this ; 
she merely wanted to know that I bore 
no malice for just discipline; and it 
went to my heart even apparently to 
concede this position. There seemed 
to me something a little unfair in her 
proceedings ; they were attempts to ob- 
tain from me admissions that I should 
have repudiated scornfully in hours of 
health. I knew that concessions now 
would prejudice my future liberty. In 
days to come (supposing I recovered) 
my hostility to Krak would be met by, 
“Remember how kind she was to you 
when you were ill,” or, “ Oh, Augustin, 
you didn’t say that of the baroness 
when she brought you grapes in your 
illness.” 

I had plenty of grapes. There are 
few things which human nature resents 
more than a theft of its grievances. I 
was polite to Krak, but I lodged a pro- 
test with my mother and confided a pas- 
sionate repudiation’ of any treaty to 
Victoria’s sympathetic ear. Victoria 
was all for me; my mother was stern 
for a moment, and then, smiling faintly, 
told me to try to sleep. 

After several months I took a de- 
cided and rapid turn towards recovery. 
This, I think, was the moment in which 
I realized most keenly the fictitious im- 
portance which my position imparted 
tome. The fashion of everybody’s face 
was changed ; mother, doctors, nurses, 
servants, all wore an air of victory; 
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when I was carried out into the terrace 
at Artenberg, rows of smiling people 
clapped their hands. I felt that I 
had done something very meritorious 
in getting better, and I hoped secretly 
that they would give me just as fine a 
procession as though I had died. Vic- 
toria got hold of a newspaper and, be- 
fore she was detected and silenced, read 
me a sentence: 

“ By the favorable news of the king’s 
health, a great weight is lifted from the 
heart of the country. There is not a 
house that will not be glad today.” 

I was pleased at this, although 
rather surprised; taking thought with 
myself, I concluded that, although 
kingship had hitherto failed to answer 
my private expectations and desires, 
yet it must be a more important thing 
even in these days than I had come to 
suppose. I put a question to my 
mother, pointing at one of the gar- 
deners. 

“Tf Josef’s son was ill and I was ill,” 
said I, “ which would Josef wish most 
to get better?” 

“The king should be before a thou- 
sand sons to him,” she answered quick- 
ly, and in a proud, agitated voice. But 
a moment later she bade me not ask 
foolish questions. I remember that I 
studied her face for some moments. It 
was a little difficult to make out how she 
really felt about me and my kingship. 

Convalescence was a pleasant sea- 
son. Styrian discipline was relaxed, and 
I was allowed to do very nearly all that 
my strength enabled me. Victoria 
shared in the indulgence of the time; 
I remember we agreed that there would 
be something to be said for never get- 
ting quite well. Had getting quite well 
meant going back to Krak I should 
have felt this point of view most strong- 
ly, but I was not to go back to Krak. 
There was a talk of a governor, of tu- 
tors and masters. Hammerfeldt came 


down and had a long conversation with 
my mother. She came out from the in- 
terview with flushed cheeks, seeming 
vexed and perturbed, but she was com- 
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posed again when the prince took his 
leave, and said to him pleasantly: 

“You mustn’t take him away from 
me altogether, prince.” 

“We rely on your influence above 
everything, madam,” was Hammer- 
feldt’s courtly answer, but my mother 
watched his retreating figure with a 
rather bitter smile. Then she turned to 
me and asked: 

“ Shall you be glad to have tutors?” 

Krak was in the distance with Vic- 
toria; my mother perceived my eyes 
traveling in that direction. 

“Poor old baroness ! You never liked 
her, did you, Augustin?” 

“No,” said I, emboldened by this 
new and confidential tone. 

“Try to think more kindly of her,” 
she advised ; but I saw that she was not 
in the least grieved at my want of ap- 
preciation. “ You don’t like women, do 
you?” 

“Only you and Victoria and——” | 
hesitated. 

“And Anna?” 

“ Oh, of course, old Anna.” 

“ Well, and who else?” 

“The Countess von Sempach,” said 
I, a little timidly. 

“ Haven’t you forgotten her?” asked 
my mother, and her smile became less 
bright. 

“No, I’ve—I’ve not forgotten her,” 
I murmured. “ Does she ever come to 
see you, mother—here at Artenberg, | 
mean?” 

“No, darling,” said my mother. 

I did not pursue the subject. I had 
eyes good enough to see that my dis- 
like for Krak was pleasanter to my 
mother than my liking for the countess. 
Women seem to me to have the in- 
stinct of monopoly, and not to care for 
a share of affection. Such, at least, was 
my mother’s temperament, intensified 
no doubt by the circumstance that in 
future days my favor and liking might 
be matters of importance. She feared 
from another woman just what she 
feared from Hammerfeldt, his gover- 
nor, and his tutors; probably her 





























knowledge of the world made her dread 
another woman more than any number 
of men. She feared even Victoria, her 
own daughter and my sister ; buta wom- 
an, very pretty, sympathetic, who 
would be only twenty eight when I was 
eighteen, must have seemed to her 
mind the greatest peril of all. It is one 
of the drawbacks of conspicuous place 
that a man’s likings and fancies, his 
merest whims, are invested by others 
with an importance that throws its re- 
flection back on to his own mind; he 
is able to recollect only with an effort 
that even in his case there are a good 
many things of no importance. I did 
not make these reflections as a small 
boy at Artenberg, but even as a small 
boy I knew very well that the Countess 
von Sempach would not be invited to 
the Schloss. Nor was she. My mother 
guarded the gate, a jealous angel. 
Thus a pleasant summer passed at 
Artenberg, and in the autumn we re- 
turned to Forstadt. Then I had my 
procession, though it seemed scarcely 
as brilliant or interesting as that where- 
in Victoria had held first place while I 
looked down, a highly satisfied specta- 
tor,from heaven. I was eleven yearsold 
now, and perhaps just the first bloom 
was wearing off the wonder of the 
world. For recompense, but not in full 
requital, I was’ more awake to the 
meaning of things around me, and I 
fear much more awake to the impor- 
tance of myself, Augustin. Now I ap- 
propriated the cheers at which before 
[ had marveled, and approved the en- 
thusiasm that had before amused me. 
My mother greeted these signs in me; 
since I was to leave the women, she 
would now have me a man as soon as 
might be; besides, she had a woman’s 
natural impatience for my full growth; 
they love us most as babies, when they 
are providence to us; least as boys, 
when we make light of them; more 
again when as men we return to rule 
and be ruled, bartering slavery in one 
matter for dominion in another, and 
working out the equilibrium of power. 
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But after my procession, in the ca- 
thedral, when I was giving thanks for 
rescue from a death that had never been 
terrible, and now seemed remote and 
impossible, I saw my countess. She 
was nearly opposite to me; her hus- 
band was not with her, he was on guard 
in the nave with his regiment. I wanted 
to make some sign to her, but I had 
been told that everybody would be 
looking at me. When I was crowned, 
“everybody ” had meant Krak, and I 
had feared no other eye. I was more 
self conscious now. I was particularly 
alert that my mother should observe 
nothing. But the countess and I ex- 
changed a glance; she nodded cau- 
tiously, almost immediately afterwards 
I saw her wipe her eyes. I should have 
liked to talk to her, tell her that I liked 
being a king rather better, and give her 
the glad tidings that the dominion of 
Krak had ended; but I got no chance 
of doing anything of the sort, being 
carried away without coming nearer to 
her. 

Victoria was in very low spirits that 
evening. It had suddenly come upon 


-her that she was to be left to endure 


Krak all alone. Victoria and I were not, 
somehow, as closely knit together as we 
had been; she was now thirteen, grow- 
ing a tall girl, and I was but a little boy. 
Yet our relations were not, I imagine, 
quite what they would have been be- 
tween brother and sister of such rela- 
tive ages in an ordinary case. The au- 
thority which elder sisters may be seen 
so readily to ape and assume was never 
claimed by Victoria; my mother would 
not have endured such presumption for 
a moment. I-think Victoria regarded 
me as a singularly ignorant person, 
who yet, by fortune’s freak, was in- 
vested with a strange importance and 
the prospect, at least, of great and in- 
definite power. She therefore took a 
good deal of pains to make me under- 
stand her point of view and to convert 
me to her opinions. Her present argu- 
ment was that she also ought to be re- 
lieved from Krak. 














“Krak was mother’s governess till 
mother was eighteen,” I reminded her. 
“ Awful!” -groaned poor Victoria. 

“In fact, mother’s never got rid of 
Krak at all.” 

“Oh, that’s different! I shouldn’t 
in the least mind keeping Krak as my 
daughter’s governess,” said Victoria. 
“That would be rather fun.” 

“It would be very cruel, considering 
what Krak does,” I objected. 

Dim hintings of the grown up state 
were in Victoria; she looked a little 
doubtful. 

“It wouldn’t matter when she was 
quite young,” she concluded. “But I’m 
nearly fourteen, Augustin; will you 
ask mother to send Krak away when 
I’m fifteen? ” 

“No,” said I. | had a wholesome 
dread of straining the prerogative. 

“Then, when I’m sixteen? ” 

“T don’t see what I’ve got to do 
with it,” said I restlessly. 

Victoria became huffy. 

“ You’re king, and you could do it if 
you liked,” she said. “ If 1 was king, I 
should like to do things for people, for 
my sister, anyhow.” She pouted in 
much vexation. 

“ Well, perhaps I’ll try some day,” 
said I reluctantly. 

“ Oh, you dear boy!” cried Victoria, 
and she immediately gave me three 
kisses. 

I was certainly on my way to learn 
the secret of popularity. In my experi- 
ence Victoria’s conception of the kingly 
office is a very common one, and Vic- 
toria’s conduct in view of a refusal to 
forward her views, and of a consent, 
extremely typical. For Victoria took 
no account of my labors or of the prob- 
able trouble I should undergo or of the 
snub I should incur. She called me a 
dear boy, gave me three kisses, and 
went off to bed in much better spirits. 
And all the while my own secret opin- 
ion was that Krak was rather good for 
Victoria. It has generally been my 


secret opinion that people had no busi- 
ness to receive the things which they 
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have asked me to give to or procure for 
them. When the merits are good the 
king’s help is unnecessary. 


IV. 


PHYSICALLY my parents’ child, with 
my father’s tall stature and my mother’s 
clean cut features, intellectually I was 
more son to Hammerfeldt than to any 
one else. From the day when my brain 
began to develop, his was the prepon- 
derating influence ; I had a governor, a 
good soldier, General von Vohrenlori; 
I had masters; I had one tutor, of 
whom more presently (he for a time 
bade fair to dispute the prince’s su- 
premacy); but above them all, molding 
me and controlling them, was this re- 
markable old man. At this time he was 
seventy years old; he had been a sol- 
dier till thirty, since then a diplomatist 
and politician. I do not think in all 
things as Hammerfeldt thought; time 
moves, and each man’s mind has its 
own cast; but I will make no claim to 
originality at the cost of depreciating 
what I learned from him. He was a 
soldierly man; once he had taken a 
wife; she left him after two years; he 
used to talk about her as though she 
had died at the date when she ran 
away, without bitterness, with an in- 
dulgent kindness, with a full recogni- 
tion of her many merits. Those who 
did not know the story little supposed 
that the lady lived still in Paris. 

His conduct in this matter was high- 
ly characteristic. He regarded passions 
and emotions as things altogether out- 
side and independent of the rational 
man. Their power could not be denied 
in their own sphere and season; he ad- 
mitted that they must be felt—raw feel- 
ing was their province; he denied that 
they should affect thought or dominate 
action. In others they were his op- 
portunity, in himself a luxury that had 
never been dangerous, or an ailment 
that was troublesome but never faial. 
He was hard on a blunder ; as a neces- 
sary presupposition to effective nego- 














tiation or business he recognized a 
binding code of honor ; he has frequent- 
ly told me that he did not understand 
the theological conception of sin. He 
had eaten of our salt and was our 
servant; thus he would readily have 
died for us; but he prayed pardon if 
we asked him to believe in us. “ Con- 
duct,” he said once, “ is the outcome of 
selfishness limited by self conceit.” It 
was his way so to put things as to 
strip them of friendly decent covering ; 
had he said “ self interest limited by self 
respect” the axiom would have been 
more accepted and less quoted. 

A superficial person used to exclaim 
to me, “ And yet he is so kind!” A 
man without ideals finds kindness the 
easiest thing in the world. In truth, he 
was kind, and in a confidential sort of 
way that seemed to chuckle and wink, 
saying, ‘‘ We’re rogues together ; then, 
I must lend you a hand.” But he could 
be ruthless also, displaying a curious 
aloofness from his fellow men and an 
unconsciousness of any suffering he 
might inflict that left mere cruelty far 
behind. If I were making an automa- 
ton king, I would model my machine 
on the lines of Hammerfeldt. He had 
no belief in a future hfe, but would 
sometimes trifle whimsically with the 
theory of a transmigration of souls; he 
traced all beliefs in immortality to the 
longing of those who were unfortunate 
here—and who did not think himself 
so?—for a recompense (a revenge, he 
called it) hereafter, and declared trans- 
migration to be at once the most in- 
genious and the most picturesque em- 
bodiment of this yearning. He played 
billiards extremely well, and excused 
his skill on the ground that he was 
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compelled to pass the time while foreign 
diplomatists and his own colleagues 
were making up their minds. 

Yet it was by Hammerfeldt’s will 
that Geoffrey Owen became my daily 
companion and familiar friend. Vohren- 
lorf visited me once or twice a week, 
and exercised a perfunctory superin- 
tendence ; I had, of course, many mas- 
ters who came and went at appointed 
hours; Owen lived with me both at 
Forstadt and at Artenberg. At this 
time he was twenty five; he excelled 
my own adult stature and walked 
with the free grace of a well bred Eng- 
lish gentleman. His dark hair grew 
thick, rising from his forehead in a 
wave; his face was long and thin and 
a slight mustache veiled a humorous, 
tender mouth. There was about the 
man a pervading sympathy ; the desire 
to be friends was the first characteris- 
tic of his manner; he was talkative, 
eager, enthusiastic ; if a man were good 
it seemed to Owen but natural; if he 
were a rogue, my tutor would set it 
down to anything in the world save his 
own fault. Everybody could be mended, 
if everybody else would try. Thus he 
brought with him into our conservative 
military court and society the latest 
breath of generous hope and human as- 
piration that had blown over Oxford. 
Surely this was a strange choice of 
Hammerfeldt’s! Was it made in ig- 
norance of the man? Or with some idea 
that my mind should be opened to 
every variety of thought? Or in a care- 
less confidence that his own influence 
was beyond shaking, and that Owen’s 
spirit would beat hopelessly against the 
cage and never reach mine in its prison 
of tradition ? 


(To be continued.) 
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“ How grand the world!” said the fittle boy; 
“How near the sky!” said the aged man. 

One saw with hope in his heart and eye; 
One spoke with faith in the Builder’s plan. 





Walter L. Hawley. 














LUXURIOUS BACHELORDOM. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


HOW THE FORLORN AND LONELY BACHELOR OF OTHER DAYS HAS BECOME MASTER OF THh 
COMFORTS AND LUXURIES OF A HOME OF HIS OWN, WITH ALL THE RESOURCES 
OF CAPITAL AND SCIENCE TO MINISTER TO HIS EVERY NEED. 


_— question “Is bachelorhood a 

success?” is likely to supplant, in 
the near future, the much discussed 
problem “ Is marriage a failure?’ And 
certain it is that never before in the 
history of the world have the lines of 
the single man fallen in pleasanter 
places than in New York at the close 
of the nineteenth century. 

This golden period has not been 
brought about because of any common 
belief that the institution commended 
by that inspired bachelor, St. Paul, is a 
failure, but simply because commerce, 
the most powerful reformatory agent 
of our times, has undertaken the work 
of making single men comfortable. 

A quarter of a century ago bachelor- 
hood was regarded as a mere tempo- 
rary condition, like the period of con- 
valescence after the measles—a sort of 
interregnum between youth and sober, 
well ordered manhood. As every fairly 
well to do man was expected to choose 
a mate, very little trouble was taken by 
any one to make his bachelor days en- 
joyable or even comfortable. As a gen- 
eral thing, the bachelor of twenty five 
years ago lived in a boarding house, 
and not infrequently married the land- 
lady’s daughter, or the widow who sat 
opposite to him at table. He was fre- 
quently driven to this course by his 
loneliness and by the discomforts of 
rickety chairs, and tables that wobbled 
when he tried to write on them. 

It is true that at the time of which 
I write there were a few adventurous 
spirits who actually owned the furni- 


ture, linen, pictures, and carpets which 
went to make up what they called their 
home. Artists were expected to live in 
this way, and I firmly believe that their 
example, and the attractive freedom of 
studio life, are largely responsible for 
the present popularity of bachelor 
apartments. At that time, however, the 
bachelor apartment house as it exists 
today was practically unknown in New 
York. The old Studio Building in West 
Tenth Street and the picturesque Uni- 
versity Building on Washington 
Square have sheltered in their day 
many of the most famous of New 
York bachelors, and were always favor- 
ite abiding places for men of artistic 
appreciation. The University Building, 
now demolished, was especially popu- 
lar, and there is nothing in New York 
today that can rival its large, high 
ceiled rooms, generous open fireplaces, 
and deep windows. 

It was about this time, a quarter of 
a century ago, that the deplorable con- 
dition of the New York bachelor en- 
listed the interest of capital, with the 
result that at the present day the wants 
and needs of the single man are antici- 
pated and gratified by landlords and 
builders; and, as nearly everything in 
this country that is conducted on busi- 
ness principles succeeds, his condition 
is infinitely superior to what it was 
when he depended upon the ministra- 
tions of the boarding house landlady or 
her overworked Irish servant girl. 

It is true that the single man of to- 
day pays more for his living than did 
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SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTIC DECORATIONS OF BACHELORDOM. 


his predecessor of a quarter of a century 
ago. The rate of compensation for 
nearly every kind of brain work is high- 
er now than it was then, and we have 
gained in our knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the refinements of life and of 
the artistic possibilities in furniture and 
decoration. The bachelor of the hall 
bedroom period accepted meekly what- 
ever his landlady chose to give him in 
the way of tables, chairs, and bedsteads. 
Now he not only furnishes his own 
room, but also devotes a great deal of 
time, ingenuity, and good taste to the 
task, feeling that he is making a perma- 


“THE WANTS AND NEEDS OF THE SINGLE MAN ARE ANTICIPATED AND GRATIFIED BY LANDLORDS 





nent home for himself, and not merely 
fitting up temporary quarters. In the 
old days there were comparatively few 
houses devoted exclusively to men of 
his condition in life, but now the town 
boasts of scores of bachelor apartment 
houses in which he may find a home at 
prices that range from two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year for a single room to 
five thousand, the cost of a suite of five 
or six. 

3achelors are proverbially finicky, 
and even cranky, and the problem of 
housing them satisfactorily is not one 
easy of solution. It is for this reason, 
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““NEVER BEFORE HAVE THE LINES OF THE SINGLE MAN FALLEN IN PLEASANTER PLACES THAN 
IN NEW YORK AT THE CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 


probably, that many of the houses built 
and opened for the exclusive use of men 
soon degenerate into family hotels, in 
which women and even children are ac- 
cepted as guests. The genuine bachelor 
who has no sneaking scheme of matri- 
mony in his mind shuns these places as 
he would the plague, and gives hostage 
for his loyalty to the single state by 
signing a long lease for an apartment 
which he will not be permitted to share 
with a wife. 

One enormous advantage which the 
single man derives from living in an 
apartment of his own is the opportunity 
it affords for entertaining his friends. 
The bachelor of an elder day was 
obliged to practise hospitality in a 
restaurant or hotel, and there is no par- 
ticular charm in that for the woman of 
society who is in the habit of dining 
out three times a week, and to whom 
Delmonico’s is as familiar a place as 
her own home. On the other hand, 
there is nothing that a fashionable wo- 
man—or an unfashionable one either, 
for that matter—enjoys more than a 
peep into a bachelor’s home, and the 
young man of social proclivities and 


good taste can confer a much greater 
degree of pleasure on the ladies of his 
acquaintance by asking them to lunch 
or dine with him in his own rooms 
than he can by taking them to the most 
gorgeous restaurant in town. 

The young man who knows his busi- 
ness will try to make his rooms interest- 
ing rather than costly and gorgeous. 
The average New York woman of soci- 
etyis soaccustomedtorich furnitureand 
costly appointments that those things 
are no more attractive to her in a house 
than in a Fifth Avenue shop, but she 
is always interested in the stage, and in 
many cases in art or letters. The signed 
photograph of an actress or writer will 
almost invariably arrest her attention, 
and original drawings by well known 
illustrators are sure to possess a charm. 
She likes to look at presentation copies 
of books and to read the inscriptions 
on their fly leaves, and she is always 
curious to learn about the personal 
traits and characteristics of the men 
and women who occupy some place in 
the public eye. By covering his walls 
with original drawings and _ photo- 
graphs, or with dinner cards signed by 
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well known names, the bachelor of ar- 
tistic tastes can m&ke his little home far 
more interesting and attractive to the 
average clever woman of society than 
the gorgeous and costly establishment 
of the man who is engaged in hum- 
drum commercial pursuits. 

The fairly well to do bachelor—the 








snugly ensconced as the sole lodger in 
a small and highly respectable family 
who are glad to eke out a slender in- 
come in this way, and are sure to at- 
tend sedulously to his comforts. 

I know of one bachelor who occupies 
the second floor of an old fashioned 
house occupied by its owner, a widow 
of middle age, and her only son. This 
bachelor, who is of quiet, orderly 
habits, and rather fussy in regard to 
matters of personal comfort, pays fif- 
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ON THE TENTH FLOOR OF A LOFTY BACHELOR 
APARTMENT BUILDING—‘‘IT WOULD BE 
HARD TO FIND A QUIETER PLACE 
IN TOWN THAN THIS.”’ 


man who can devote, let us say, from, 
fifteen hundred to three thousand dol- 


lars a year to his personal expenses— 
has a large number of schemes of ex- 
istence from which to choose. Some- 
times we find him in a so called fash- 
ionable boarding house paying from 
ten to fifteen dollars a week for food, 
lodging, and such society as the dinner 
table affords; sometimes he occupies a 
very small room in a very swell hotel 
and takes his meals in cheap restau- 
rants. An arrangement of this latter 
kind enables him to impose on ex- 
tremely credulous people as a man of 
great wealth—though I need scarcely 
say that men who do so are not held in 
high esteem by the fastidious. Some- 
times we find some fortunate bachelor 


teen hundred dollars a year for the 
rooms (which he has furnished him- 
self), light, heat, and the simple break- 
fast that is brought to his parlor every 
morning at eight o’clock. The widow 
looks after his clothes and sees that 
his rooms are well aired and the 
fire ready to light in his open fire- 
place. If he desires to entertain his, 
friends at luncheon, dinner, or supper, 
he has only to make known his wishes 
to her the day before, and she herself 
will purchase the materials for the feast, 
have them cooked in her own kitchen, 
and served on his own china and linen. 

But this particular bachelor’s case is 
an exceptional one. The single man 
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usually finds the greatest amount of 
comfort in a large and well conducted 
apartment house, for the very excellent 
reason that the whole work of housing, 
feeding, and attending to him is carried 
on by either a capitalist or a corpora- 
tion, and on business principles. In one 
of these apartment houses he rents two 
good sized rooms and a small bath- 
room, with the best of modern plumb- 
ing, for from eight hundred to one 
thousand dollars a year, including light, 
heat, and attendance. 

To obtain this he contracts with a 
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SECOND FLOOR OF AN OLD FASHIONED HOUSE.” 


“THE YOUNG MAN WHO KNOWS HIS BUSINESS 
WILL TRY TO MAKE HIS ROOMS INTERESTING 
RATHER THAN COSTLY AND GORGEOUS.”’ 


corporation, which, through its con- 
nection with another corporation, keeps 
his refrigerator a little above the freez- 
ing point by means of an elaborate and 
ingenious cold storage plant in the cel- 
lar. Another corporation supplies the 
electrical contrivance by which he is 
awakened in the morning, and still an- 
other presses and cleans and mends his 
clothes. The corporation that lodges 
him supplies his breakfast of eggs, rolls, 
and coffee, brought to his room every 
morning at a cost of about thirty five 
cents,and will supply him also with food 
and drink, excellent in quality,and mod- 
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erate in cost, at almost any hour in the 
twenty four. 

Thus we see that in this busy and in- 
ventive age electricity and steam are 
employed to perform the duties that 
once belonged exclusively to women. 
As yet I have not heard of any corpora- 
tion that will supply a bachelor with a 
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sand dollars more. This brings his ex- 
penses for living up to a little more than 
three thousand dollars a year. 

If it became necessary for him to 
economize, he could reduce his ex- 
penses one third without sacrificing 
very much of the comfort. For instance, 
he could secure a double apartment for 
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““HOW MUCH HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED FOR THE ONCE FORLORN STATE OF BACHELORHOOD BY 
THE ALLIED FORCES OF INTELLIGENCE AND CAPITAL.”’ 


steam wife, or provide a family with an 
electric mother, but almost everything 
else can be procured now on business 
principles. 

Now the bachelor who is housed in 
his comfortable thousand dollar suite 
will spend perhaps three hundred dol- 
lars a year on clothing, while his ac- 
count at the club where he dines and 
passes a good deal of-his leisure time 
will amount to perhaps seven hundred 
and fifty dollars more. Such expenses 
as luncheons down town, laundry, cab 
fares, theaters, newspapers and periodi- 
cals, occasional trips out of town, and 
fees to the servants who wait on him, 
may be estimated at about one thou- 





about twelve hundred dollars a year, and 
share it with a friend. He could save 
fifty dollars on his clothes, two hundred 
on his club account, and three hundred 
and fifty on his miscellaneous expenses. 

Should even a more rigid economy 
be necessary, he can join three or four 
friends in renting a flat, in which house- 
keeping can be carried on by the work 
of one capable servant and a laundress 
employed two days in the week. Four 
men of my acquaintance have adopted 
this plan, at a cost to each of a trifle 
less than five hundred dollars a year. A 
bachelor with an income of twenty five 
dollars a week can live very comfortably 
in this way, though of course he cannot 

















expect to enjoy many of the finer lux- 
uries of life. 

The bachelor who is able and willing 
to pay five thousand a year for his 
rooms can obtain for that price a suite 
consisting of two enormous parlors 
connected by folding doors, a smaller 
room which can be used either as li- 
brary or diningroom, and two large 
bedrooms with adjoining bathroom. 
He will find an apartment of this sort 
on one of the upper floors of a new 
Fifth Avenue building which bears the 
name of a famous restaurateur, and 
the price named will include electric 
light and heat and complete service. He 
can order meals from the restaurant on 
the ground floor, and they will be 
served in his own diningroom at a 
slight extra charge. He can go in and 
out of the building at any hour during 
the twenty four, and will always find 
the elevator running and the corridors 
lighted. The walls and ceilings are so 
thoroughly deadened that he can give a 
musicale in his apartments without 
causing any annoyance to the occu- 
pants of the floor below. 

On each floor of this building are 
two “ service rooms,” as they are called. 
These rooms communicate with the 
kitchen by dumbwaiter, and with the 
office on the ground floor by a pneu- 
matic tube, through which all cards of 
visitors are sent; they are also con- 
nected with every apartment on the 
floor by electric bells, so that the lodger 
can obtain in a very few minutes any- 
thing that he desires. Glass, silver, 
china, and linen are kept here for use 
in the different private diningrooms, 
and one of the dumbwaiters is- heated 
by electricity, so that dishes may be 
brought up from the kitchen without 
growing cold in transit. There is also 
on each floor a room for valet service, 
with conveniences for cleaning shoes 
and pressing and repairing clothes. 

In this house the price paid for rooms 
and attendance includes the service of 
an experienced valet who looks after 
the lodger’s clothes, cleans his shoes, 
IOoM 
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lays out his evening attire, and makes 
his life as comfortable as he can. One 
valet attends to four or five lodgers. 
This system, which was unknown in 
New York a dozen years ago, is a com- 
mon enough one now in_ bachelor 
apartment houses and certain very ex- 
pensive hotels, and is found to work 
admirably. When special charge is 
made for such service it is usually at 
the rate of about five dollars a month, 
to which may be added whatever tips 
the lodger is willing to give. 

A man who lives in an apartment 
of this sort must expect to spend at 
least fifteen thousand dollars a year for 
his food, lodging, clothes, and other 
personal expenses. As a life of luxuri- 
ous ease generally begets some ex- 
pensive tastes, he is likely to spend two 
or three times that amount in the grati- 
fication of some costly fad, like horse 
racing, picture buying, or the collecting 
of bric-a-brac. There are in New York 
a great many single men who can af- 
ford this expensive style of living, and, 
although paresis and the sheriff deplete 
their ranks every year, new fortunes 
are always coming up and old misers 
continually dying off, so that the num- 
bers of the jeunesse dorée increase rather 
than decrease as the years roll by. 

Within a block of the house on Fifth 
Avenue may be found a bachelor apart- 
ment house that was finished less 
than a year ago, and has long since 
rented the last one of its hundred and 
odd apartments. It was built by a 
syndicate of business men and is con- 
ducted on true commercial principles. 
It has suites of one, two, and three 
rooms, with bath, and its rents range 
from three hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars a year. Its rooms are all of mod- 
erate size, and by no means as high and 
imposing as those on the upper floors 
of the big Fifth Avenue restaurant. I 
doubt, however, if there is any hotel or 
apartment house in the city which con- 
tains more tasteful furnishings and ap- 
pointments. On the lower floor there 
are, besides the superintendent’s of- 
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fice, an attractive Dutch coffee room, 
and a large restaurant, in which meals 
can be obtained at all times, and at 
prices lower than those prevailing in 
the fashionable hotels. Meals are sent 
to the apartments at an excess charge 
of ten cents for each guest, or twenty 
five cents in the case of an elaborate 
dinner. The house is lit by electricity 
and heated by steam, and its open fire- 
places are so arranged that either real 
wood or a gas log can be used. 

One of these apartments, which I 
visited, seems to me the ideal bachelor 


-home. The bedroom, about eighteen 


feet square, has light on two sides, and 
connects with a small bathroom con- 
taining tiled floor and walls, and the 
very best of modern plumbing. The 
floor of the bedroom is of cement, as 
are all the other floors in the building, 
and this is covered with a rich rug 
which harmonizes well with the wail 
paper. Situated as it is on the tenth 
floor, nothing can be heard of the nerve 
destroying street noises save a faint 
roar and an occasional echo of the 
rumble of the elevated railroad half a 
block away. Indeed, it would be hard 
to find in any save some remote, old 
fashioned quarter of the town a quieter 
place than this. 

The parlor is about eighteen feet in 
length by twelve in width, and opens 
directly on a small stone balcony, which 
is lighted by electric lights and com- 
mands a superb view of the city. This 
balcony is large enough for a party of 
half a dozen, and is a delightfully cool 
and pleasant place on a hot summer 
evening. The walls of the parlor are 
covered with sage green denim, and are 
hung with pictures that do credit to the 
occupant’s taste. The furniture is chiei- 
ly of old mahogany, and one end of the 
apartment is occupied by a divan, hung 
with gorgeous embroidered eastern 
stuffs. The diningroom is somewhat 
smaller than the parlor, and contains a 
round table, a sideboard, and a corner 
china closet, all of old mahogany. The 
walls are covered with dark red paper, 





and the curtains are of the same warm 
shade. One side of the room contains 
a handsome mantelpiece over an open 
fireplace in which real wood is burned. 

Just off this room is a small butler’s 
pantry containing shelves for china, a 
small sink for the washing of dishes, 
and a little gas stove and silver chafing 
dish. There is also in this room a re- 
frigerator, or, more properly speaking, 
a cold storage box, supplied from the 
elaborate plant in the cellar. One com- 
partment of this box contains a coil of 
pipes, large enough to hold a quart 
bottle of champagne, and covered with 
a coating of ice, the temperature being 
several degrees below the freezing 
point even in the hottest summer 
weather. The other compartments are 
not so cold, and are used for keeping 
drinking water, cheese, beer, and other 
supplies. There are several closets, and 
each one of them is supplied with an 
automatic contrivance which lights an 
electric burner whenever the door is 
opened. The apartment has telephonic 
communication with the office, and its 
occupant can order anything that he 
likes to eat or drink, or call for almost 
any kind of service, without crossing 
his own threshold. : 

There is a great deal to be said on 
the subject of bachelor living that can- 
not be included in this brief article. I 
have simply tried to show how much 
has been accomplished for the once 
forlorn state of bachelorhood by the 
allied forces of intelligence and capital. 
One thing more is needed to complete 
the good work, and that is highly 
trained and intelligent service of the 
kind that is to be found in every Eu- 
ropean capital. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that if we had had such service in 
this city, we might not have had the in- 
numerable conveniences that are to be 
found in modern apartment houses ;nor 
would the condition of homeless men 
have been sad enough to awaken the 
interest of the capitalists to whom the 
modern bachelor is indebted for the 
comforts and luxuries he enjoys. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE story opens at Strasburg on the wedding day of Edmond Lefort, a French officer of lancers, 
and Beatrix Hamilton, the English granddaughter of Héléne, Countess of Gorsdorf. The 
young couple go to the chalet of the Niederwald, near the town of Worth, to spend their honey- 
moon, and they are very happy there, although Edmond, who is wrapped up in his profession, 
cannot help but pine at times for a sight of his comrades in arms. Then, too, there is a prospect of 
war with Germany, with its attendant chances to win glory and promotion. And it is this thought, 
in which her husband rejoices, which casts a shadow over the young wife’s happiness. Finally her 
worst fears are realized. War is declared, and Edmond is ordered to rejoin his regiment. After his 
departure Beatrix remains at Worth, whither comes regiment after regiment of the army of France. 








Then, after some days of intolerable suspense, Captain Lefort pays a visit to his home. 


IX. 


DMOND released his wife's lips, 
but with his fingers locked in 
hers he led her to the house and began 
to tell her all his mews. She did not 
think it strange that. he had no ques- 
tion concerning her own welfare during 
the days that had intervened. He had 
seen so much since then; the fires of 
war burned him as a fever. She was 
content to listen and to know that she 
held his hand and heard his voice again. 
“T have been twenty hours in the 
saddle, mignonne,’ he said—* twenty 
hours upon a biscuit and a glass of white 
wine at an auberge. How good it is to 
get home again—it seems a hundred 
years. I cannot think that it is only 
twenty days—twenty days since we 
went to Niederbronn, and you taught 
me to see that the leaves were green. If 
we had known that morning! You said 
that you would be an old woman! ” 
* Copyright, 1808, by 


*}f should have been if you had not 
come back, dearest,” she exclaimed, 
speaking for the first time. 

He put his arm about her and 
pressed her close to his heart again. 

‘“ It could not be,” he said decisively ; 
“for you are always the little girl of 
Strasburg | saw at the convent gate 
five years ago. And tonight—ah, if you 
could see yourself tonight, chérie.” 

She flushed for pleasure of his words 
and opened the door of their little 
drawingroom. 

“It has been a year of days, Ed- 
mond,” she said uncomplamingly ; 
* vet | knew that you would come. And 
the roses have been ready every morn- 
ing. Yesterday I would have ridden to 
Hagenau, but Jules Picard met me and 
said he had news of you. He has been 
good to us. I rode with him to Nieder- 
bronn on Sunday. It was a dreadful 
day. They killed a German soldier—he 
died almost at my feet.” 
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His merry laugh rang through the 
little house. 

“ Mon Dieu!—you call it a dreadful 
day, Beatrixs A dreadful day because a 
Prussian was killed! What will you say 
when I tell you that at Saarbruck on 
Tuesday General Bataille killed four 
thousand of them. The tale is every- 
where. It was a victory for the em- 
peror and the prince. The Prussians 
ran like deer. They will run every day 
when we begin. And we shall begin 
tomorrow, chérie; tomorrow we go to 
the north.” 

She could see his spirit waxing hot 
at the very thought of it; and his for- 
getiulness of all else but this consum- 
ing passion of the war was unmistak- 
able from the first. He wished to hear 
of nothing, to speak of nothing, but of 
the troops of France, then marching 
northward to their victory. 

“You shall tell me the story at din- 
ner, petite,’ he said. “I have asked 
Chandellier and Giraud, and the col- 
onel himself may come. It is only for to- 
morrow, for we march again on Satur- 
day. Duhesme is with us and Michel. 
Douay goes forward to Weissenburg. 
We shall be very strong when de Failly 
reports. He has two divisions at Bitche, 
and Frossard is before Saarbruck. We 
have the cuirassiersand the Turcos,and 
ninety six guns besides the mitrailleuse. 
That is the medicine for the Prussians— 
the mitrailleuse. You should hear the 
tales they tell of the prince’s baptism. 
Whole regiments mowed down as 
wheat by the wind! Not a man left to 
go to Berlin and tell the others about it. 
It was a triumph, a procession. Those 
that could run were the lucky ones. Ah, 
mignonne, did I not promise you that 
before the vines had ripened I would be 
home again?” 

She took both his hands and looked 
up into his face very seriously, as one 
whose love wished more for him even 
than his own ambitions. 

“God grant it!” she ejaculated 
fervently. 

He kissed her for the words, but 
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could not spare any praise for her 
pretty room or for the roses with which 
she had decked out the mantelpiece and 
the little windows. His thoughts were 
all of his comrades who were coming to 
dinner at the chalet. He talked in- 
cessantly of all that had happened in 
Strasburg and upon the march after- 
wards. 

“ Old Héléne is at the Place Kleber,” 
he said. “ She wants you back there, 
but I said that you would not go. There 
may be danger on the road, and while 
the army is about here you will be safe. 
We shall not leave the frontier until we 
ride to Berlin, and then I will write 
again. If it were not for those ‘ others,’ 
Beatrix, I would take you with me. 
But our friends /d bas are merry fellows, 
and I do not wish you to meet the peo- 
ple who have come from Paris to our 
picnic. The colonel says we have as 
many bonnet boxes as wagons. It is 
his way of speaking, and, of course, 
soldiers are soldiers always. When the 
day comes they will not fight less well 
because they know a pretty bonnet and 
a pretty face that wears it. I do not 
like that—mot, but then, you know, I 
have some one to wait for me. Was it 
long to wait, mignonne—were you very 
lonely?” 

She was glad that he should have 
asked the question, though it came to 
him as an afterthought. 

“T counted the hours,” she said; 
“yet I knew that it must be, Ed- 
mond! ” 

“ Ah, the ‘must be’ will soon be a 
word of yesterday,” he said gaily. 
“ You shall hear what the colonel says, 
Beatrix. Giraud comes with him, but 
the major is busy after horses, and 
Chandellier is to dine with Mlle. Serres 
of the Opéra Comique. You will hear 
her when we go to Paris in the autumn. 
She has come here to learn how 
Marguerite feels when Valentine has 
gone to the wars. It is a splendid idea, 
and Serres amuses me always. She has 
ridden with the regiment from Stras- 
burg, and is now at the inn with the 
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others. I am going down there by and 
by to arrange for tomorrow. If the 
marshal is wise he will not hurry us. 
The men are coming in every day, and 
we shall have our full numbers before 
the week is out. It does not matter, of 
course, for we have an army here now 
that could fight all the Germans on 
the Rhine. And Saarbruck will have 
demoralized them. Our spirit is splen- 
did. You do not know what magnifi- 
cent fellows we lead, Beatrix. There 
are no finer troops in the world. I 
would risk the safety of France a hun- 
dred times with such men as our lan- 
cers at my back. I would stake my own 
life on the victory which they will win 
if only those Prussians will make haste 
and show themselves. But they know 
better. They wait for us, and they will 
not wait long. It will be like a storm in 
summer, petite—a little darkness, and 
then the sunshine and my home!” 

His mood was one which would 
brook no contradiction; and much as 
. she wished to talk of many things, she 
saw that he would have no mind for 
them, and she hid away those little 
secrets of her love which at any other 
time she would have whispered joyous- 
ly. His hope and happiness were very 
dear to her; and when, by and by, 
Colonel Tripard himself came to the 
house, and Lieutenant Giraud with 
him, she welcomed them as friends who 
could talk of these things which alone 
a soldier spoke of at such an hour. 
Simple as their dinner was, they had the 
rolling of the drums and the tramp 
of squadrons marching to make the 
music of a feast. And Edmond was at 
home again. The little house seemed 
full of bright lights, as of the radiance 
of her own happiness. The watch fires 
on the hills were the beacons of her 
own happiness. 

Colonel Tripard, a veteran soldier, 
with a pleasing voice and a gentle 
manner, talked little but talked well. 
Lieutenant Giraud, a flaneur without 
brains, babbled always of the victory at 
Saarbruck. Lefort himself was proud 
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of the little wife who sat at the foot of 
his table—proud of her prettiness and 
of the gentle welcome she gave to his 
friends. 

“T will not let her go back to Stras- 
burg, my colonel,” he said, when Saar- 
bruck had been forgotten for an in- 
stant. “Am I not right? Is she not 
better with the army?” 

“While you are here, yes. And the 
army should be grateful to you. But 
of course madame will return when we 
are gone.” 

“To tell them of your victory, 
colonel. Is there any other reason?” 
Beatrix asked. 

He curled his mustache, and shook 
his head thoughtfully. 

“There will be many soldiers here, 
Mme. Lefort. They are not always the 
friends of women. And we have the 
Algerians with us. They are splendid 
fellows, but 

He shrugged his shoulders. A 
shadow of anxiety crossed her face. 

“ You are not going to say, ‘ Save us 
from our friends,’ colonel?” 

Lieutenant Giraud chimed in: 

“Save them from their friends’ wine 
cellars, Mme. Lefort. That is what the 
colonel would say. They are the devil, 
those Turcos. A plague of locusts is to 
be preferred. If you have any wine in 
your cellars, give it to them-and go out 
to the hills to see them drink it. There 
will be nothing but empty bottles in 
Germany a month from now. They are 
always thirsty—the camels!” 

Beatrix ignored him. 

“There were Baden troopers here on 
Sunday,” she said quietly. “ They paid 
for what they had, and robbed no one. 
If I am to run away, it must not be 
from the soldiers of France, colonel.” 

Edmond heard her with pleasure. 

“She is right,” he said. “We will 
leave the Prussians to do the running, 
my colonel. And this house is not upon 
the highroad. If a soldier comes here 
to ask for a glass of wine, he shall have 
one!” 

“He is coming now, then,” ex- 
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claimed Giraud. “ Hark, the fellow gal- 
lops! You will have to look for a 
bucket, mon ami, for a rascal who rides 
like that.” 

All listened for a moment and 
heard a dull, heavy sound, as of the 
thunder of hoofs muted by the wet of 
the road without. Some trooper was 
galloping toward Reichshoffen, and 
galloping as though for his life. When 
he came up to the chalet, he reined 
back his horse and began to shout like 
one possessed : 

“Save yourselves, save yourselves! 
The Prussians are coming!” 

The colonel filled his glass and 
sipped it. The others looked at one an- 
other incredulously. 

* The man is mad,” said Giraud. 

* Or drunk,” said Tripard. “A gal- 
lop in the hills will do him good. 
Apropos, captain, where does your 
road lead to. We have twenty maps 
of Germany /a bas, but none of France. 
That is the way our people do things.” 

“ They fear that you will lose the 
road to Berlin, colonel,” suggested 
Beatrix, but Edmond said: 

“It is the road to Reichshofen and 
Niederbronn. Those who join de Failly 
will go that way tomorrow, my colonel. 
There is plenty of cover for an ambush 
if ever the Germans come this way.” 

“Tf ever the Germans!” ejaculated 
Giraud, with irony that was almost in- 
dignation. 

“They were here on Sunday, M. 
Giraud,” Beatrix said quietly. 

The laugh was turned against the 
lieutenant, and they were still merry 
over it when a second trooper was 
heard galloping up the road. He rode 
feebly, as one upon a weary horse, and 
when he came to the garden gate they 
could hear him crying for help in a 
weak and trembling voice. 

“ Another!” said the lieutenant. 
“ Sacre bleuJ—the whole regiment is 
drunk tonight.” 

A little while they waited in silence, 
for Guillaumette ran to the door. She 
came bustling into the room presently 
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with a white face, and lips which could 
scarcely articulate her news. 

“Monsieur, monsieur,” she said 
wildly, “there is a man dying in the 
garden! Come, then 

Her news was so unlooked for that 
all rose to their feet at once; but Ed- 
mond put his hand on his wife’s shoul- 
der and held her back. 

“It is nothing,” he said. “ Stay here 
and we will see.” 

He went into the hall with the two 
men at his heels. Through the open 
door there came a fresh wind of the 
night to set the candles guttering in 
their sticks and to blow petals from 
the roses she had picked. The empty 
chairs and the food still upon the plates 
seemed ominous, in some way, of dis- 
aster. She heard the men all talking 
together ; and to their voices was added 
the moaning voice of a stranger. When 
she could restrain her impatience no 
longer and went a little way into the 
hall, she beheld a spectacle so terrible 
that she sickened before it and would 
have fallen if Edmond had _ not 
put his arm about her. One of the 
hussars of Douay’s brigade stood in 
the lobby; he had a great gash upon 
his face, and the clotted blood had 
stained his tunic a deep brown. The 
pitiful eyes of the man, his wan cheeks, 
his failing voice, told her that death 
had ridden with him upon the road. 

“ Messieurs,” he said hoarsely, “ it 
is a defeat, a rout, at Weissenburg. The 
general is killed; the chasseurs are cut 
to pieces. I have ridden all day with 
uhlans at my heels. Save yourselves, 
messieurs, for they are coming here.” 

He spoke with a sympathetic earn- 
estness as though their safety was of 
great concern to him; but the effort 
was too much for his strength, and of a 
sudden he put both hands upon his 
forehead, and reeled forward among 
them. 

“ Oh, my God, messieurs, what pain 
I have! ” he cried. 

The colonel’s strong arm was about 
him in a moment. 
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“ Mon pauvre,” he exclaimed, “ you 
shall rest here—a glass of wine quick, 
captain ; he will tell us his story after- 
wards.” 

Beatrix had stood mute in her dis- 
tress while the man spoke; but now, 
when she heard his cry of pain, a wom- 
an’s instinct released her will, and 
she was first in the room for the wine 
they sought. When she had filled a 
glass of it and returned to the hall, the 
hussar lay full length upon the carpet, 
his hands still clasping his head as 
though to crush the pain of the mortal 
wound he carried. 

“ Here—here is the wine, colonel.” 

Tripard thrust her back gently. 

“ Not now,” he said. “ His story is 
told, my child.” 


€ 


THeEY carried the body of the dead 
hussar to the coach house and laid it 
there upon a mattress, with candles set 


on either side of it. Death for France 
was new to them then. This man whom 
night had sent to their doors might 
have been one of their own servants 
stricken by some accident of farm or 
field. The day was to come when the 
dead would be no more to them than 
the blades of grass their horses trod. 
But that day was not yet. 

Though they had but begun their 
dinner when the wounded man came to 
the door, no one thought now of food. 
Beatrix herself, white and silent, in her 
little drawingroom, heard them passing 
to and fro, now out to the gate to hear 
if other troopers rode that way, now 
to the stables to saddle their horses. 
Blank incredulity marked all their 
words. Abel Douay, the intrepid, ever 
zealous Douay, surprisedd His division 
cut to pieces—he who was to march 
by Weissenburg to their support on 
the morrow. They could not believe 
it. The troopers had been the victims 
of some skirmish; they had fled in 
panic from some marauding uhlans. In 
any case, those at the chalet must ride 
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down to headquarters to learn the 
truth. ‘The very solitude of the Nieder- 
wald had become intolerable to them. 
Even Lefort had his excuses for the 
journey. His curiosity burned him as a 
fire. 

“ ] shall not be away an hour, Bea- 
trix,” he said. “ It is necessary that | 
go. We shall send some troopers to see 
to that poor fellow yonder, and the 
colonel will make this house his head- 
quarters and have a sentry here. You 
must be brave, little one. I do not be- 
lieve a word of the story, but it is for us 
to be prudent. If there are Germans at 
Weissenburg, I must send my little wiie 
to Strasburg after all. I did not believe 
that it could happen so. I will not be- 
lieve it until the news is confirmed 
down yonder.” 

“You must not think of me, dear- 
est,” she said quietly. “I shall not go 
back to Strasburg while you are here. 
If the worst happens, no one will 
trouble about the chalet. You do not 
wish me to go, Edmond?” 

“J—I wish it, Beatrix? God forbid! 
After all, the army is here, and that is 
enough. But I did not think that it 
would conte to this. Germans at Weis- 
senburg ! How can they be there? Our 
vedettes rode over the very ground 
yesterday. They did not see a single 
trooper. They are not blind, and those 
others were not telling the truth. | 
shall come back in an hour and be sure 
of it. You will wait up for me, 
mignonne!”’ 

His ideas were changing and strange- 
ly excited. In one moment he would 
speak of her safety; in the next of the 
orders for tomorrow. They were to fol- 
low Douay to the north; de Failly was 
coming down from Bitche; the marshal 
was at Hagenau. There would be a 
great battle on the Sunday, andthe Ger- 
mans would be driven back far bevond 
the Rhine. That would be the begin- 
ningand the endof the war. MacMahon 
would march into Baden; the emperor 
would enter Germany by Restall and 
go straight to Berlin. There would be 
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no more war in Europe for half a cen- 
tury. He would take her to Paris, and 
this trouble should make their holiday 
a holiday indeed. 

It was nine o’clock when the three 
rodeawayfromthechalet. Intheaureole 
of light cast out from the window of her 
drawingroom, she saw the anxious face 
of Colonel Tripard, the laughing eyes of 
Lieutenant Giraud, the restless, haunt- 
ing look which Edmond turned toward 
her. She heard their excited talk as 
they turned from the gate to the high 
road and went cantering down to 
- Worth. None of them looked back. 
The moon shone fitfully upon the drip- 
ping trees and puddles in the lanes. She 
could see the candles guttering by the 
body of the dead man; far away, she 
heard the rumble of wagons and the 
rolling of the drums. Guillaumette and 
a little group of farm servants dis- 
cussed the terror of the night over 
there in the stables. A_ realiza- 
tion, not of her own peril, but of 
her solitude, overwhelmed her. The 
presence of the dead haunted her. She 
ran up to her bedroom and, sitting in 
the unlighted room, opened her win- 
dow and looked out over the awakened 
vineyards. France had poured its very 
life into that valley. Watchfires glowed 
red in the woods as a thousand stars of 
good omen. She could see regi- 
ments of cuirassiers with the moon- 
beams glowing upon their helmets and 
their breastplates while they marched 
northward to the villages by the river. 
The brooks shone as rivulets of molten 
silver. The silence of the thickets about 
the house was weird and terrifying. She 
thought to see those woods come to 
life and pour from their heart the hosts 
of the enemy. The memory of the dead 
hussar’s face was with her always. 

She sat at the window of her room, 
and her strange life came back in many 
pictures of her childhood. She remem- 
bered her mother’s face; there was, far 
back in the years, the dim recollection 
of another—of that father who had died 
in America and left her to become the 
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child of France, and the wife of one of 
France’s best soldiers. It was odd that 
in such an hour a memory of the gar- 
dens of her own England would trouble 
her and set her longing for them. The 
first fruits of her happiness had been 
garnered there. Nevertheless, the years 
she had lived in Strasburg had given 
her Edmond. It had been old Héléne’s 
dearest wish always that “her children,” 
as she called them, should be man 
and wife. Now that wish was realized 
—yet to what purpose? What irony of 
destiny had chosen this hour of the 
consummation of their love to put them 
asunder. If she had known nothing of 
the meaning of war until that day, the 
night of the day taught her generously. 
This outpouring of the sons of France, 
this fleeing of peasants to the moun- 
tains, these endless squadrons upon the 
highroad, this fever of life, this shutting 
of the doors upon the homes of France 
—this was war. She did not know the 
truth a month ago; but now she knew 
for all time. None the less, courage, 
her dead father’s gift to her, was ready 
to console her for the knowledge. She 
was the wife of one of France’s soldiers, 
she told herself. For his sake she would 
show a laughing face to all the world 
tomorrow. Yet, if he should die! For 
the first time since the day of the ulti- 
mate calamity she knelt at her bedside 
and sent a fervent prayer to heaven that 
God would give her the life of the man 
she loved. 

In distant Normandy another wom- 
an prayed at the same hour for the 
hussar who lay still and white between 
the guttering candles in the coach 
house. 


XI. 


Ir fell wet upon the morrow, a heavy, 
soaking rain which quenched the watch 
fires and wet the shivering troops to 
their very skins. All day long weary 


infantrymen, and gunners sleeping 
upon their guns, came listlessly down 
the valley road; even the woodland 
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heights were solitudes no more. Bea- 
trix, worn with anxiety and waiting, 
saw the dark faces of the Algerians as 
they lurked about the garden gate and 
bandied words with the sentry who had 
been posted there. She beheld the aides 
de camp dashing wildly down toward 
the hollow or away to Reichshofen or 
Bitche. The ground trembled as the 
rolling guns were dragged upward to 
the heights. The horsemen, splashed 
from head to foot with mud, went by 
doggedly to their camp in the valley. 
A great sound, rising and falling, as 
the murmur of an angry sea, was heard 
all day even in the thickets of the 
heights. The drenching rain could not 
check the sound, nor any door shut it 
out. The very air quivered with the 


echoes of turmoil and of mOvement. 
Men turned from camp to camp as 
though no place of rest was anywhere 
to be found. Peasants fled to remote 
glades of the mountain with children 
clinging to their knees; women wept 


for the homes which would be homes 
to them no more. 

It was nearly dark when Edmond re- 
turned to the chalet. The rain had 
soaked through his cloak, and his 
weary horse could scarcely stand upon 
its legs. He met his child wife at the 
gate and led her quickly to the house. 
She saw that the day had changed him 
strangely. He was thinking of some- 
thing else even while he greeted her. 

“The colonel will not come,” he said. 
“ He has gone to join de Failly. I am 
left at Worth with a squadron. We have 
ridden all day on a reconnaissance 
toward Seltz, but there are no Germans 
there. God knows, I wish you were 
not here, mignonne! I blame myself, 
but how can you go now? There is 
not a road which is free—not any one 
to whom I can trust you. The troops 
come in every hour, and the battle is 
for Sunday. My God! if it should be 
here! ” 

He stood a moment holding both her 
hands and looking with earnest eyes 
upon her laughing face. The scarlet 
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plumes drooped, wet and sodden, over 
the dulled brass of his czapska. The 
silver epaulets were tarnished ;there was 
mud even upon his tunic; but, more 
than all, his sunken cheeks and weary 
step spoke eloquently of his fatigue. A 
great pity for him came upon her, and 
she drew him into the brightly lighted 
room and would not hear of his appre- 
hensions. 

“ Dearest,” she said, “of course I 
shall not go away. As if it mattered! 
And Guillaumette is here. She has 
been giving wine to the troopers all 
day. When her Gaspard goes to Berlin 
he is to bring her a mug. There will be 
nothing to drink in Worth by that time. 
We shall have to go to Paris or die of 
thirst. As if it were not enough to have 
you home again!” 

She was talking and laughing all the 
time, and with deft fingers helping him 
to change his sodden clothes. She did 
not ask him if the news of yesterday 
were true, for she feared his answer 
to her question. Every effort of hers 
was one to remind him that he had 
come home again. The bright lights in 
her drawingroom, the fire Guillaumette 
quickly kindled there, the little dinner 
they had thought so much about, the 
hundred gestures of affection and of 
love, compelled him to forget the grim 
scenes without. He shut them from 
his memory for a short hour and 
thought only of the childish face lifted 
to his, of the days of happiness which 
the mountains had given to him. 

“Tt is good to have you to myself, 
mignonne,’ he said, when dinner was 
done and she had rolled his cigarette 
and lay curled up on the rug at his 
feet. “I feared that Tripard would 
come and the others, but they are gone 
by to Bitche. Michel has all the cavalry 
he wants for anything we are likely to 
do here. There are the two cuirassier 
regiments under Bounemain; and Sep- 
tueil has the light brigade. You remem- 
ber Septueil at Strasburg—the man 
who always told you that you were a 
Prussian at heart and would never 
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marry a French soldier. He rode in to- 
day, and Duhesme is with him. I am 
sorry for the people down below—there 
are no more vineyards now, and you 
could not find an empty house in the 
villages if you offered ten thousand 
francs for it. I met old Mére Bartres 
as I was coming up. The Turcos have 
turned her out of the cottage with the 
little one—she was going to sleep in 
the woods, but I sent her to the stables. 
We must do what we can for all these 
poor people now. If the worst comes 
to the worst, and we are beaten “: 
_ She laughed at him and put her arms 
about his knees. 

“Tf we are beaten? Oh, mon chérie! 
—if the mountains fly! Who is coming 
to Worth when the army is here and 
you are here and—I am here! The ride 
has tired you. I know what it is—oh, 
so well !—to be tired with all the world, 
and to think that everything is against 
one, and that tomorrow there will be 
the deluge. But when tomorrow comes 
you get up early and the sun shines and 
you forget what it was all about and 
there is no deluge. I used to feel like 
that often when I was at the convent 
in Strasburg. The bells were an enemy ; 
| hated the old man who sat at the gate. 
But when the gate was opened and old 
Hélene was there, and [ went to the 
Place Kleber and saw you upon your 
horse, and all the lances of the regiment 
glittering, and the music everywhere, | 
was glad that there had been those 
other days. If the sun shone every day, 
there would be no summer. And our 
summer is to come. It will not matter 
when or where—but we shall tell each 
other about tonight that will make the 
sun shine for us.” ' 

She talked bravely, but her words 
were vain. That spirit of hope which 
had animated htm yesterday was his 
friend no more. He was telling himself, 
though he whispered no word of it to 
her, that Douay had been defeated at 
Weissenburg, and that his division had 
fled, panic stricken, through the hills. 
The same army which had defeated 
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Douay might be at the gates of Worth 
tomorrow. What answer would Mac- 
Mahon give to it? Aye, what? 

** | do not fear for the men, Beatrix,” 
he said, when she had rolled him an- 
other cigarette, and he had listened a 
moment to the thunder of that mighty 
human avalanche in the valley below. 
“It is those who lead. Why do we 
want biscuit even here on our side of 
the frontier? Why are the magazines 
at Strasburg empty? Why does no one 
know anything of the emperor’s plans? 
They tell us that Douay was surprised, 
yet whose fault was that? There are no 
finer fellows than the troops down yon- 
der in all the world. If they are beaten 
—then God help France and us!”’ 

She refused to respond to his earnest- 
ness, and still wished to lead him to 
other thoughts. 

“Oh, we are in the convent to- 
night!” she exclaimed impulsively. 
“Phe bell will ring presently, and 
Grandmére Héléne will come. Tomor- 
row there will be the feast, and I shall 
see the lancers go by and hear the 
music. And Edmond will be there—he 
will have forgotten the deluge.” 

The note of it was jest; but she 
changed it on an impulse and spoke of 
her own great love for him. 

“We have always ourselves, dear- 
est,” she said. “ Nothing can change 
us. There will always be our home— 
and our love.” 

There would always be her love. Aye, 
indeed, as he looked down upon the lit- 
tle face and the watching eyes and the 
pitiful mouth, down’ at the long hair 
falling upon his knees, and the white 
hands of the child wife that destiny had 
sent to him, he said that love should 
ever be his recompense. And he slept 
with his arms about her and forgot that 
the enemies of France were upon the 
fields of France and that tomorrow the 
dead would be numbered, and many a 
home would mourn a son, and many 2 
wife would listen for a voice she never- 
more would hear. 

At dawn a trooper, riding madly up 




















from the camp, awoke him with an 
urgent message. 

“The Prussians are in the town—the 
hussars are at Gunstett! For God’s 
sake come quickly, captain—the battle 
is today.” 


XI. 


A FIGURE as of the blood red day 
seemed to pass through the sleeping 
woods and to awaken them with a voice 
that terrified and a command which 
quickened the laggard’s heart. Above 
the murmur of leaves and the bab- 
bling of the brooks the cry “Aur 
armes!” brought men staggering to 
their feet from the stupor of dreams 
now broken, from victories, perchance, 
that sleep had numbered. There was 
still the shivering woodland life, the 
dark places of the thickets, the merry 
splash of streams, the note of birds ; but 
these were things apart. The herald of 
the breaking day had breathed upon the 
passions of those who slept; the rising 
sun shone upon the faces of fifty thou- 
sand whose pulses leaped already with 
the ferocity of combat. As fire, leaping 
from brake to brake and dell to dell, 
that spirit of the battle moved. Chil- 
dren ran from it to their homes as be- 
fore the outposts of a specter army. 
Women pressed babes to their breasts 
and prayed to the saints. From the 
heights of Froeschweiler in the north 
to the marshy brookland by Gunstett 
in the south that thunder of the new 
day rolled. To arms! The very cl-y, in 
changing lights of crimson and of pur- 
ple and of gray black cloud, gave can- 
opies of storm to the tumult that it 
looked upon. 

To Beatrix, standing at the gate of 
the chalet as the night merged into day, 
the torrent of sounds was as some 
cataclysm which swept away ail 
thought of self, of her own life and her 
own safety. She saw the things about 
her; she beheld men running wildly 
through the woods; she could have 
touched the mud stained horses of the 
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cuirassiers ; the dark faces of the Afri- 
cans looked into her own; the swing- 
ing, impetuous march of infantry de- 
lighted her—yet the meaning of these 
things, the reality of it all, the import 
of it, were not realized. There stood her 
own little house with its girdle of tree 
and thicket ; there below were the vine- 
yards and the rivers. War and battle 
must be something far distant from the 
homes of these children that she knew. 
And Edmond! The jeopardy of her 
husband’s life she dared not contem- 
plate. An irony of fate, which had 
given her this good measure of happi- 
ness that she might suffer through the 
years, was not to be believed in. 

Edmond had exhorted her to leave 
the chalet instantly and ride westward 
to Saverne. It had been his last word 
to her as he lifted her to his saddle for 
a lover’s farewell. She gave him half 
a promise; and when he turned at the 
bend of the road to repeat his wish, 
her laughing face answered it. He did 
not see that other look, the tears linger- 
ing in the pretty eyes, the girl’s true self 
written there in lines of grief untold. 
The road hid the aftermath of farewell 
from his sight. ‘“ We shall drive the 
Prussians to the Rhine, and you will 
see me tonight,” he had said with a 
new courage of the morning. She knew 
not that many days of grief must pass 
before she heard his voice again, and 
that when he came back to her it would 
be to turn from her caress and to tell 
her that love was no more. 

All her thought was of the moment ; 
of the awakening in the woods, of the 
news that the trooper had brought. The 
Germans were at Gunstett. Then, there 
would be a battle beyond the river! 
Men would die. A nation would hear 
of victory tomorrow. That mighty host 
of armed men, whose voice was the 
thunder of the hills, stood sentinel of 
the homes of France. She had a great 
pride in the thought that Edmond was 
one of those to whom the children 
looked so confidently. And he would re- 
turn victorious at sunset. The sword of 








France was drawn. It would never be 
sheathed until the honor of France was 
saved. 

Day had not broken when the troop- 
ers waked them from their sleep, nor 
was the sun lifted above the hills when 
Edmond rode down to his regiment. 
She watched the spreading light while 
it showed her the raindrops glistening 
upon the leaves, and the little pools 
which the showers of the night had 
filled again. After the first mad awak- 
ening a hush fell upon the forest, the 
flowers lifted their heads anew, the 
trembling leaves made their voices 
heard—it was the Niederwald of the 
old home, the Niederwald of solitude 
remote and the haven of rest. She 
lingered at the gate, hoping she knew 
not what. When Guillaumette came to 
tell her that the coffee was ready she 
did not hear her. Her thoughts were 
away in Strasburg, at the altar of the 
minister where her love vow had been 
spoken. 

“You called me, Guillaumette?” 

“ Tf I called you, madame—when the 
coffee spoils and the bread is hot and 
the clock strikes six x 

“ Six o’clock—is it six o’clock? Then 
I have been here an hour, Guillau- 
mette.” 

A strange voice chimed in with the 
answer : 

“To the tick, madame. I have 
watched you from my windows—it is 
impossible to look another way when 
Mme. Lefort stands at her garden gate. 
And pardon me—I have said, ‘ She is 
waiting for her pony; she is going to 
Saverne when rascal Jacob is ready.’ ” 

She turned to see old Jules Picard, 
snuff box in hand, astride his great 
weedy horse. He had ridden up from 
the chateau at her husband’s request, 
and he began already to take fatherly 
possession of her. 

“ Madame,” he continued, shutting 
his golden box with a snap, “ Guillau- 
mette is right. We will take a cup of 
coffee and then we will ride to Saverne. 
Those fellows /a bas are going to fight. 
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The glory will come afterwards. We 
shall return for that—you and I. There 
is always the glory for those who know 
how to come back. And we shall find 
monsieur a colonel. I have just passed 
him on the road and told him so. 
‘Madame and I are going to Saverne 
while you send those Prussians to the 
devil,’ I said. He is of my opinion. He 
has confidence in me, monsieur votre 
mart. And madame will share it. I 
have no doubt of it. She has ordered 
her pony already. She will give old 
Jules Picard a cup of coffee—and then, 
en avant. Oh, my child, what a cry is 
that when your back is towards the 
enemy, and the guns are beyond the 
hills! ” 

He climbed from his horse laborious- 
ly and stood beside her, his enormous 
sombrero hat in his hand. There was 
no braver man in France, and she knew 
it, but she laughed at his assumption 
of her assent and did not seek to hide 
that laughter from him. 

“ Come,” she said, “ we will have our 
coffee in the garden. We shall see the 
valley from there. And we can talk 
about Saverne afterwards. You will 
stay to déjetiner, M. Picard?” 

The old man raised his hands melo- 


dramatically. 

“Madame,” he said, “ do I hear you 
aright?” 

“T hope so.” 


“ And you will not ride to Saverne?” 

“ Not for all the soldiers in Prussia.” 

“Then, God be praised for His 
mercies.” 

“You mean 

“T mean, my child, that here is a 
brave heart, and wherever a brave heart 
beats there is the love of old Jules 
Picard.” 

He bent and kissed her hand. His 
bantering mood had passed. From the 
valley below there came the dull echo- 
ing roar of artillery. An aide de camp, 
with mud even upon his face, went by 
at a gallop and disappeared in the hither 
wood. Some Turcos came down the 
hill at a double, crying to one another 
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that the Prussians were crossing the 
river. In the wood at the bend of the 
road they could distinguish between 
the trees the red trousers and blue coats 
of infantrymen. A bivouac had been 
broken up there. Fires still smoked, 
but the cooking pots were overturned 
and the grass trampled in the haste of 
assembly. A pair of horses, drawing a 
battery caisson, overpowered their 
driver, and dashed blindly down the 
hill to the Strasburg road. They could 
hear the thunder of their hoofs for a 
long time. Then silence fell again upon 
the thickets. 

Old Jules Picard was gaily dressed 
that morning. A coat of dark blue car- 
ried the button of an order; his vest 
was in the old style, with embroidery 
upon it. He wore smart gaiters and 
white breeches; a diamond circlet 
sparkled about his cravat. The excite- 
ment that he suffered betrayed itself in 
gesture alone. He talked incessantly, 
that the others might share his confi- 
dence. And Beatrix, in her turn, lis- 
tened to him wonderingly. This, then, 
was the day of battle! The unchanging 
forest seemed to mock the thought. 
The distant roar of the awakening ar- 
tillery was as an echo of ill speaking 
beyond the river. 

They took their coffee in the arbor of 
the roses. Looking. down thence over 
the woods and the vineyards, they could 
see the river at Gunstett, the mill in the 
marsh, the distant heights whereon the 
Prussians lurked, the white villages, 
and the fields of maize. Everywhere 
the eye could find a panorama of wood 
and hill land. Such troops as were to 
be perceived appeared neither hasting 
nor active. A few puffs of smoke hung 
above the opposing heights. The horses 
of cavalry, even the sturdy figures of 
cuirassiers, passed in and out between 
the trees. But there was no panoply of 
war—no charge and counter charge. 
The interval of waiting had come; the 
hush before the storm. 

“Monsieur is Ja bas, in the wood,” 
said old Picard, as Beatrix, with trem- 
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bling hand, filled him a cup of coffee; 
“we shall see him presently, and he 
will take déjeiiner with us. I do not ac- 
count this a day of any importance. 
You were wise to remain, madame— 
wise and brave!” 

She smiled at his compliment. 

“T am brave because there is no dan- 
ger. You think that there is none, then, 
M. Picard?” 

There was a note of anxiety in the 
question which she could not hide from 
him. No moment spared her. A voice 
said always that Edmond might never 
return to the chalet. 

Old Picard observed it and turned to 
banter again. 

“T think it, madame? I think noth- 
ing. That is for the generals of France, 
who will begin presently. Why should I 
do their work when there is good coffee 
at the Niederwald, and Mme. Lefort is 
happy there. I am the man in the 
fauteuil. When the play begins I will - 
applaud or hiss as the mood takes me.” 

He dipped his bread into the bowl 
and made a pretense of eating raven- 
ously. But her own cup was unlifted. 
She gazed over the valley with eyes full 
of pity for France and her people, and 
the children of the woods. 

“ I cannot believe it,” she said earn- 
estly. “I cannot believe that men are 
to die toda 

“ Do not think of it, my child. They 
die every day. Is our coffee less good 
for that? Ask monsieur when he comes 
home tonight 3 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“ God grant that he will come home, 
M. Picard!” 

The old man stood up and bared his 
head to the generous sunshine. 

“Amen to that, my child—God save 
all dear to us.” 

For a little while there was silence 
between them, but anon a thunderous 
report of cannon began to resound on 
their own side of the stream, and at the 
first discharge both rose to their feet. 
When the smoke from the guns had 
rolled away they could see the river 
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again. Little dark figures, the figures of 
Bavarians, were on its banks now. All 
about the old mill in the marsh puffs of 
white smoke were making clouds for 
the cloudless day. 

Old Jules Picard watehed the scene 
with devouring eyes. The lid of his 
snuff box snapped incessantly. 

‘They are Prussians, my child,” he 
exclaimed ; * they are crossing the river 
to kill those who defend our homes. 
Some of them will not go back. I count 
ten—eleven—twelve. Ah, one is up 
again! And it is at the mill, then. Ma 
- foi, if my eyes were not so old! ” 

He stood quite still with his excite- 
ment for a moment, and then turned 
eagerly to her. 

“ It would be a mile from here where 
we could see it, madame. A mile nearer 
to monsieur, voire mari. He has for- 
bidden it, but you may wish it. Ah, 
madame, if you should wish it!” 

A strange light filled her eyes. Wom- 
an that she was, a desire of battle was 
already in her heart. She would see 
Edmond’s victory. She would be nearer 
to him. 

“Where you will,” she said quickly. 
“ Tf only the day could end—now. li 
only one could know!” 

He led her by the hand from the 
garden, and they brought her pony to 
the gate. 

“] prescribe knowledge, madame,” 
said he. “It is those who wait that 
suffer.” 

Side by side, the old man encourag- 
ing her, the girl very silent, yet with 
courage in her heart, they passed 
through the woods towards that height 
above the Sauer where the battlefield 
would reward them. For some way 
the thickets muffled all sounds to their 
ears. They met a regiment of the line 
marching quickly. Here and there in 
the woods infantry stood waiting ; some 
busy with their rifles, some white with 
fear, some with prayers upon their lips. 
Artillery wagons thundered down the 
road to the valley. Where the woods 
were riven apart by gully and chasm 
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the vineyards could be seen, green and 
golden in the sunlight. The roar of 
battle burst upon them in such mo- 
ments. It was lost once more when 
again they entered the glade. And the 
path carried them upward now. They 
struck upon a woodland track so nar- 
row that old Picard must follow her at 
hazard, complaining of his horse. At 
the end of it the thickets terminated 
abruptly in a little plateau of grass land. 
The battlefield of W6rth was before 
them. They looked down upon it as 
from a watch tower of the heights. 

The valley spread out before them 
as a golden river in the heart of the hills 
intensely green. They could see the 
town of Worth, the river winding 
through it, the great outstanding 
mount at Froeschweiler. Villages stood 
up as little white pictures against the 
background of maize and vines. There 
were brooks and mills at the feet of the 
slopes before them—but everywhere 
along those miles of valley road the 
blue tunics and the red breeches of the 
soldiers of France were visible. Now 
dashing forward at the charge, now de- 
ploying and seeking the shelter of 
mound and hill, now marching through 
the villages, these little blue and red 
figures were as men that moved upon 
some mighty board. Impossible to be- 
lieve that they were to slay and be 
slain; that the destinies of a nation fol- 
lowed the puffs of white smoke and the 
concatenation of terrible sounds which 
marked their path. For those upon the 
heights distance put a mask upon the 
face of death. The girl’s heart beat fast, 
but it was with hope. The eyes of the 
old man were lighted as the eyes of an 
animal which hunts its prey. 

“Did not I say that I prescribed 
knowledge, madame? ”’ he cried, point- 
ing joyfully with his lean finger to the 
spectacle below. “And here is the 
medicine. Look well at it, for you will 
never see its like. The army of France 
— it is there. The glory of France—it is 
there also. You casmot understand that, 
my child, you who are not a French- 























woman. You do not know why an old 
man’s cheeks are red. Ma foi—that I 
must sit here—I, whose father was at 
Jena.” 

She did not hear him. There was a 
hard expression upon her face very for- 
eign to it. 

* Where is the cavalry?” she asked. 
“Where is Edmond?” 

He pointed southward to a thicket 
distant from them a mile or more. 

“ Lartigue is there with the Eighth 
and Ninth Cuirassiers and two squad- 
rons of the lancers. Your husband is 
with him, be sure of it. Look how 
those black fellows run. Ma foi—they 
are crossing the river again—those that 
have the legs. Ah, what a thing to tell 
your children, madame, that the Prus- 
sians ran at Worth.” 

She had been looking at the wood 
wherein the lancers stood, but now she 
turned, and down at the valley’s heart 
the spectacle rewarded her. A great 
veil of smoke was lifted from the mill 
in the marsh, and beneath it she be- 
held the red and blue line advancing 
and still advancing, while black figures 
were seen to stumble and to fall, and 
the roar of the guns upon the height 
was as a crash of doom. A surpassing 
joy of the glory of France came to her. 
These men who advanced with terrible 
cries and bayonets. brandished, they 
were driving the enemy from the place 
where Edmond stood. She cared not 
that dead and dying lay in their path. 
The faint cries of ultimate agony which 
were heard were nothing to her. Ed- 
mond was not there. The victory was 
being won. He would come back to her. 

Old Jules Picard talked always, but 
she did not listen to him. The waver- 
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ing lines, retreating, advancing, fasci- 
nated her beyond any spectacle she had 
ever beheld. A battery of artillery 
crashing through the wood behind 
them seemed a new tribute to the glory 
of her new country. She did not quail 
when the guns belched flame and the 
sheets hurtled toward the distant hills: 
The answering note from the German 
guns beyond the Sauer inspired her to 
defiance. A shell cutting the branches 
of a tree and sending a shower of brown 
leaves upon her pony left her with 
flaming cheeks and laughter in her eyes. 

“They run away—they run from 
Worth,” she cried delightedly, “ and 
they are firing at us. Is it not splendid, 
M. Picard? Do you not understand 
now why men can say that war is a 
noble thing? Oh, I do. If one could re- 
member the children and the homes of 
France and forget everything else! 
Who could be a coward then?” 

She sat with glistening eyes and fast 
beating heart, and he applauded her. 

“ Ah,” he said, “if it were the children 
of France and not the adventurers! If 
one were quite sure that the Prussians 
ran, madame! ”’ 

“ But I see them!” 

“ As the tide of the sea, my child— 
now a little way receding, now surging 
again; but the tenth wave, that is the 


fellow. Look well at Worth and tell me 


what you see. Those black helmets 
were beyond the river an hour ago. 
Now they are coming through the vine- 
yards—they creep up inch by inch ; the 
dead lie thick, but the living do not 
heed them. Is the battle won because 
our soldiers are brave, because there 
are blue coats and red breeches in the 
valley? Ah, if the wish could help us!” 


(To be continued.) 





“FROM THE DEPTH OF SOME DIVINE DESPAIR.” 


IpLE tears? Tears are not idle; 
They are but the mist and rain 

That prepare us, as for bridal, 
When the sun shall shine again. 





Idle tears? They have their meaning, 
As each gift of nature hath. 

Who knows?—eyes perhaps need cleaning, 
And see better for their bath. 

Tom Hall. 














THE HOME OF JEFFERSON. 


BY MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 


MONTICELLO, THE FINE OLD COLONIAL MANSION THAT WAS BUILT BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, THAT WAS HIS HOME FOR HALF A CENTURY, AND 
THAT IS HONORED TODAY AS A SHRINE TO HIS MEMORY. 


“4 | ge ye ” said a loyal son of 
the Old Dominion—and all sons 
of the Old Dominion are loyal ones. 
“Oh, yes, all the other States, you 
know, are surrounded with mountains 
and water and other States, but Vir- 
ginia is surrounded with a halo!” 

Certainly no American common- 
wealth has a greater wealth of romantic 
memories and historical associations. 
From the time of John Smith and Po- 
cahontas down to the Civil War and 
after, Virginia, with her forest clad hills 
and broad valleys, has done her share, 
and more, in the making of our history. 
She has been the birthplace of a long 
list of great men, the founder of broader 
education in the nation’s early days, the 
home of Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Henry, Randolph, Pres- 
ton, Johnston, Lee. 

No name in her record stands for 
more of Virginia’s good and glory than 
that of Thomas Jefferson. Steadily, 
desperately, he fought for her religious 
freedom, and for the independence of 
his country; and he raised his own 
memorial when he planned and built 
the university of his State. Of his pub- 
lic career, of his success in foreign 
courts, of his ability as a diplomat, of 
his steering of the ship of state as our 
third President, long histories have 
been written. It is strange, therefore, 
that that which he held most closely to 
his heart—his life at Monticello, and 
the years spent in planning the univer- 
sity—have been so little touched on. 

Three miles from Shadwell, his birth- 
place ; four from the townof Charlottés- 


ville, and six from where the great 
rotunda shows above the trees, and the 
arcades planned by him stretch out 
long shadows over the broad lawn, Jef- 
ferson built his home. It stands on the 
summit of a hill, commanding one of 
the finest views in all the county of 
Albemarle, and bearing the name he 
gave it, Monticello, meaning “little 
mountain.” 

’ The approach is steep. Half a mile 
from the house is the lodge, erected a 
few years ago by the present owner, 
where an old time “ uncle” greets you 
and opens wide the gates. The drive- 
way runs through a grove of trees. 
Further on one passes through another 
gateway, and, between low hedges of 
osage orange bushes, reaches the curv- 
ing entrance to the house itself. The 
building stands on the highest point of 
ground, with its great red bricks, mas- 
sive white pillars, and low French win- 
dows of square paned glass, forming a 
crown of glory to the “ little mountain.” 

While time and friendly care have 
dealt kindly with the fine old home, in 
a few details it has changed since Jef- 
ferson’s day. What he used to term the 

“front lawn” is now considered the 
rear. Indeed, there is some question 
just which Jefferson himself regarded 
as the entrance. The body of the house, 
begun in 1765 and finished in 1773, was 
doubtless added to some years later, 
and the appearance of the west lawn 
was changed. Off to the south, near to 
the house, stand the original quarters 
of the servants, a long row of low brick 
buildings with white trimmings. Near 
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MONTICELLO, FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


to them, separated only by the carriage 
road, one can see the little white house, 
with its red brown roof and green 
blinds, that was the home of Jefferson’s 
overseer. 


The interior of Monticello is as 
quaint as it is beautiful. The principal 
architectural feature is the hall in the 
center of the house, thirty feet square, 
with a ceiling extending beyond the 


THE BALLROOM AT MONTICELLO—BUILT ORIGINALLY AS A BILLIARD ROOM, CONVERTED BY 
JEFFERSON INTO A BALLROOM, AND NOW AGAIN USED AS A BILLIARD ROOM. 
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ONE OF THE RECEPTION ROOMS—THE TEA ROOM, ADJOINING THE DININGROOM, WHERE JEFFERSON 
USED TO SIT IN THE AFTERNOONS. ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS THE RACK WHICH HE 
USED FOR HIS VIOLIN MUSIC. 


second story. Half way around it runs 
the gallery, with its slender white rail- 
ing, upon which: the bedrooms of the 
second story open. Directly opposite 
the entrance to the hall is the salon, 
the floor of which@$ inlaid with satin: 
wood and rosewood, which, in spite of 
the passing of the years, is as smooth 
and level as when put down, more than 


a century ago. Indeed, all the floors 
and all the woodwork of the house are 
still as the builder left.them—massive, 
with rich carvings, defying time, and 
only mellowing and growing more - 
beautiful with the flight of years. 

To the left of the salon is Jefferson’s 
bed chamber ; a deep archway separat- 
ing it from his study, which is the ex- 
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THE TOMB OF JEFFERSON IN THE GROUNDS OF MONTICELLO. HIS WIFE AND TWO DAUGHTERS 
ARE BURIED WITH HIM, AND THEIR EPITAPHS ARE UPON THE LOWER STEP 
OF THE PEDESTAL. 


treme end room of the southwest wing 
oi the house. For some strange reason, 
Jefferson was opposed to beds, and in 
drawing the plans for Monticello he ar- 
ranged that in every bed chamber an 
alcove should be built, across which, 
from end to end, should be placed slats, 
and on these, mattresses. In his own 


particular bedroom he had the alcove 
constructed as an arch, so that both 
sides should be open; one entering into 
his private study, the other to his bed 
chamber proper. The space above the 
arch is hollow; its interior, with small 
round windows opening into the bed 
chamber, forms a little room in which 
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FEATURE OF THE HOUSE. 
From a photograph by Rhodes & Carter, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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DIVIDED BY AN ARCH UNDER WHICH *HE GREAT MAN SLEPT UPON A 
MATTRESS LAID ON SLATS. 


his serving man always slept within im- 


mediate call. This curious sleeping 
apartment is reached by passing 
through a closet door and up a narrow 
flight of stairs. 

From Jefferson’s study, walking for- 
ward, one enters the library, which can 
also be reached by a narrow passage 
extending from the main hall. Oppo- 
site the great man’s bedroom is the 
chamber once occupied by his married 
daughter, Mrs. Randolph. In the right 
wing, corresponding to Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s room and part of the library, 


are two bed chambers, which, tradition. 


tells us, were at one time and another 
occupied by Madison, Monroe, and the 
Abbé Correa de Serra, the Portuguese 
savant and diplomat. Directly above, 


on the second story, are rooms in which 
Lafayette and Adams are said to have 
slept when they visited Monticello. 
Connecting with the salon on the 
right is the diningroom, and still be- 
yond, the beautiful little tea room in 
which Jefferson sat in the afternoons, 
and from which he would step out of 
the low French window, with its quaint 
square panes, to the terrace below. 
On the third floor is the famous ball- 
room, built originally for billiards, of 
which Jefferson was extremely fond. 
Scarcely was it completed, however, 
when he discovered, to his chagrin, that 
the game was prohibited by a law re- 


.cently passed by the State Legislature. 


The story ruris that some years earlier 
there lived within the borders of Vir- 
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ginia a very brilliant and promising 
young lawyer named John Marshall, 
who insisted on wasting his time on 
games of all sorts, and most especially 
on billiards. In vain his friends urged 
him to work seriously and give up such 
unprofitable pastimes. Marshall was 
not to be moved. Finally some one 
suggested that a law should be enacted 
to suppress billiards, declaring that 
“Marshall would never break a law.” 
The State Legislature, at the time, was 
composed largely of the young man’s 
friends, and they passed the necessary 
bill. They laughingly used to say, after- 
wards, that Marshall owed to their 
timely intervention his subsequent bril- 
liant career, which made him chief 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

However, the fact remains that bil- 
liards were prohibited throughout Vir- 
ginia ; and Jefferson, with the calm phi- 
losophy that characterized so much of 
his life, made the best of a bad bargain, 
and the room was converted into a ball- 
room, perhaps the most famous in any 
private residence of the time. Could its 
walls speak, they would tell strange 
tales of the beauty, gallantry, and wit 
that once assembled there. It was to 
have been approached by stairways 
connected with a gallery at the inner 
extremity of the hall. For some un- 
known reason these were never erect- 
ed; instead, a staircase was built in 
each wing, of such narrow dimensions 
that it is still a problem how the grand 
ladies with their ample hoopskirts ever 
ascended to the ballroom above. 

The rustle of their silk brocades has 
ceased; the soft music of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s harpsichord has melted into 
space; the powdered heads, the ruffles 
and knee breeches, are no longer to be 
seen; but in spite of the changes that 
have come with the years, about the 
old place there still lingers something 
of the spirit of Jefferson. 

In the ceiling of the lofty portico is 
_the round faced weather vane with its 
long slender hands, planned by him. 
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One can still see the impress of the 
horse’s hoof in the hall, where a British 
soldier rode when he came to capture 
the fiery patriot. One can still see the 
famous clock high above the entrance 
door, double faced, with its great 
weights of Revolutionary cannon balls, 
designed by Jefferson to mark not 
only the time of day but the day of the 
week as well—the great clock with its 
gong to mark the hours, the strokes of 
which can be heard six miles away at 
the university, to remind its students 
of their founder. One can still see the 
folding ladder he invented to reach the 
clock, and the great iron key with 
which it is wound; and in the sides of 
the diningroom mantel are still the lit- 
tle doors, which open and reveal two 
small dumbwaiters, just large enough 
to hold bottles of wine, connecting di- 
rectly with the wine cellar beneath. 

Long ago, when Jefferson lived, the 
great kitchen, after the Southern fash- 
ion, was situated away from the house, 
near to the servants’ quarters. At meal 
time negro boys were stationed along 
the path that led from it to the mansion, 
and dish after dish was swiftly passed 
down the line until it reached the butler 
in the diningroom. So skilful were 
the boys that rarely a plate was broken, 
and the food was still hot when it 
reached the family. This kitchen has 
since been burned. 

Jefferson was peculiarly kind to his 
servants—real Southerners never spoke 
of them as slaves—and on more than 
one occasion took the place of physi- 
cian as well as friend. : 

In #828, two years after its founder’s 
death, a certain Dr. Barclay, one of the 
bitter political enemies of the dead 
President, purchased Monticello from 
the Jefferson estate, which was un- 
able to keep it up. He vindictively 
cut down all the trees Jefferson had 
planted with such care, among 
them many that had been specially im- 
ported from abroad. Two years later 
the place was bought by Commodore 
Levy, famous for having caused flog- 
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ging to be abolished in the navy. The 
place remained in his hands until his 
death, which occurred just before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. According 
to his will, it was offered to the United 
States government as a hospital for dis- 
abled seamen. If the offer should fail 
of acceptance, it was left to the State of 
Virginia to establish an agriculture 
chair at the university. In the case of 
the State failing to fulfil the stipulated 
conditions, it was to revert to the com- 
modore’s heirs. During the war it was 
confiscated by the Confederate govern- 
-ment, and after the surrender the uni- 


versity’s exchequer was in such a de-_ 


pleted condition that it was impossible 
to make any immediate outlay in es- 
tablishing the proposed department. 
Later, the estate was reclaimed by the 
Levy family, on the legal grounds that 
the conditions of the will had not been 
complied with. The place is at present 
owned by Mr. Jefferson M. Levy, 
nephew of the commodore. Here he 
makes his summer home, and his mar- 
ried sister, Mrs. Carl von Mayhoof, 
presides as mistress of the house. 

Too much credit cannot be given Mr. 
Levy for his intelligent care of the 
home and grounds. While ample means 
have restored much of their original 
beauty, no modern innovation has 
come in. It is his policy and his 


pride to keep the old house, the green . 


terraces, the wide lawns, and the an- 
cient trees as they were in the hands 
of their first owner. From time to time, 
whenever possible, he has bought back 
an original bit of statuary or furniture 
—a difficult task, when one remembers 
how widely scattered such things were 
after Jefferson’s death, and later by 
confiscation. True, the great trees are 
larger than when Jefferson stood be- 
neath their shade with his spyglass to 
watch the building of the university, 
and if not satisfied rode down to make 
things right. Within the last year an- 
other road has been cut through the 
deep woods leading out of the place, 
as the original one (which is still used 
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as the approach) was too narrow for 
carriages to pass safely when coming in 
opposite directions. Some time ago 
visitors to the place became so numer- 
ous and so destructive that Mr. Levy 
established a moderate fee for entrance 
to the grounds, the proceeds being 
made over to the hospital in Charlottes- 
ville. Of late, however, this has been 
done away with, and only persons bear- 
ing a permit signed by the owner are 
allowed to enter. Visitors average from 
twenty five to seventy five a day, and ~ 
truth compels the statement that many 
have taken advantage of Mr. Levy’s 
kindness and have pulled flowers, 
barked trees, and otherwise disfigured 
the place in the effort to carry away 
souvenirs. Indeed, one relic hunter was 
so lost to all the debt of courtesy that 
he (or she) picked out from the mantel 
in the diningroom, during the family’s 
absence, the rare old Wedgwood 


plaques presented to Jefferson by the 
maker himself. Copies, which Mr. Levy 


immediately had made, now take the 
place of the originals. 

Half way up between the lodge gates 
and the house, a little back from the 
carriage drive, and overshadowed by 
tall trees, is the one spot on the estate 
that is still owned by Jefferson’s de- 
scendants. It is the burying ground; 
and here Jefferson and generations of: 
his kin profoundly sleep. 

The story runs that when Jefferson 
was a mere boy, he and his friend, 
young Dabney Carr, were in the habit 
of taking their books and studying be- 
neath the shade of a favorite oak, near 
the summit of Monticello, which was 
then only a thickly wooded hillside. So 
attached did the two boys become to 
this especial tree, that one day, when 
they were talking seriously, as boys 
sometimes will, they promised each 
other that the one who survived should 
see that the other’s body was buried at 
its foot. Not many years after, young 
Dabney Carr, who had in the mean- 
while married Jefferson’s sister, died. 
Jefferson was absent at the time, and 
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on his return found that his friend had 
been buried at Shadwell. He had the 
body disinterred and placed it, accord- 
ing to his boyish promise, by the 
Monticello oak. 

Born beneath the shadow of Vir- 
ginia’s hills ; cradled in their great, sus- 
taining arms; coming back to them 
from the pomp and splendor of his pub- 
lic career to live out the remainder of 
his allotted span; returning as a weary 
child returns at nightfall to its mother’s 
bosom, there to be lulled to rest—so 
Jefferson in the fullness of his years 
came back to Monticello to die. Buried 
in the spot he had chosen long before, 
as a boy, he lies near to his kin, the 
Randolphs. 

At his death—which by a strange 
coincidence occurred on the same day 
as that of John Adams, on the 4th of 
July, the fiftieth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence—Congress 
appropriated a sum for a large monu- 
ment to be raised above his ashes. A 
memorandum, however, found among 


Jefferson’s effects, specially requested 
that his tombstone should be extremely 
simple. The paper gave a minute de- 
scription of what the stone should be; 
how carved; and with only the follow- 
ing inscription, leaving a blank space 


for the date of death, which was after- 
wards added: 


Here was buried 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
author of the 
Declaration 
of 
American Independence 
of the 
Statute of Virginia 
for 
Religious Freedom 
And Father of the 
University of Virginia. 


Born April 2, 1743, O. S. 
Died July 4, 1826. 

No mention of the high honors that 
came to him. Liberty for his country 
—the gift of a great man to his kind. 
Liberty for his State—the knowledge 
that that State had not given him birth 
in vain, the one glory of a Virginian’s 
life. 

Most of the money appropriated by 
Congress for the monument was used 
in raising the massive spiked iron fence 
which surrounds the Randolphs’ bury- 
ing ground. Two high gates give en- 
trance to the inclosure. Inscribed 
thereon is Jefferson’s coat of arms, 
and above it a scroll which bears the 
fitting motto: Ab eo libertas a quo 
spiritus. (Liberty comes from Him 
Who gives us life.) 





SHOULD FORTUNE COME. 


SHovuLD fortune come, oh, let there be 
Enough to have in Arcady 
That home whose ever opened door 
Lets blurs of sunshine on the floor, 
Where friends pass in unceasingly. 


Let things be there from land and sea, 
From Ispahan to Labrador; 
Books shall there be, ah, books galore! 
Should fortune come. 


Great tomes that tell of mystery— 
Light leaves that prate of love and tea— 
And let be with me to the end 
A book, a bottle, and a friend. 
Fate, be not niggard of these three. 
Should fortune come. 


Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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XXVIII (Continued). 


rs Ho” far is the Boer laager from 
this place, Zinti? ” asked Siham- 
ba, before Suzanne could speak. 

“ Lady, a man on a good horse could 
reach it in seven hours, nor is it pos- 
sible to mistake the way. After cross- 
ing the plain you enter the gorge by 
the saw edged rock yonder, and follow 
its windings across the mountains till 
you come out the other side, where the 
river runs down to the flat country. 
Then you can keep along the bank of 
the river as I did when I went, or if you 
would go more quickly you must head 
for a large, white topped hill, or kopje, 
which can be seen from the mountains, 
and when you come to it you will find 
the Boer laager upon the knoll at its 
foot, but near to the banks of the river, 
which winds round it.” 

“ Oh, let us go; let us go quick,” said 
Suzanne, springing to her feet ; for the 
thought even of seeing a white man 
again made her drunk with hope. 

“ Alas, sister!” answered Sihamba 
sadly, “an hour ago we might have 
gone, or rather you might have gone, 
mounted on the great schimmel; but 
now—look!” and she pointed to where 
the Zulus clustered like bees along 
the banks of the river, by which the 
path ran, adding : “ See, there is but one 
road out of this stronghold, for no- 


where else can the surest footed climber 
in the world descend its cliffs, no, not 
with a rope to help him, and that road 
is thick with Zulu spears; moreover, a 
certain man whom you do not wish to 
see waits for you upon it.” 

Suzanne looked. “Too late,” she 
moaned. “Oh, surely my God has 
forsaken me! Within six hours of safe- 
ty and doomed to perish here; oh, sure- 
ly my God has forsaken me!” and she 
burst out weeping in the bitterness of 
her disappointed hope. 

“Say not so,” answered Sihamba 
gently; “for I think that the Great 
One Whom you worship will save you 
yet.” 

As she spoke a messenger arrived, 
saying that the Zulus had sent forward 
heralds who desired to speak with her, 
and that these heralds waited within 
earshot of the first wall. 

“ T will come,” said Sihamba, and she 
passed down the cleft and through the 
manhole into the fortifications which 
were built about the source of the river, 
but she would not allow Suzanne to 
accompany her. 

When she reached the outer wall she 
climbed it and stood upon it, for Siham- 
ba was a woman who knew no fear, and 
there, about forty paces away, she saw 
three great Zulus standing, and with 
them him whom she dreaded more than 
all the Zulus on the earth—-Piet Van 


* Copyright, 18098, by H. Rider Haggard. 
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Vooren himself. When the Zulu cap- 
tains caught sight of her upon the wall, 
they laughed aloud and asked whether 
this was indeed Sihamba Ngenyanga, 
or if a she monkey had been sent to talk 
with them. 

“T am Sihamba,” she answered 
quietly, “or I am a monkey, as it may 
please you, though the white man —_ 
you can tell you what I am.’ 

“T can,” said Piet, with a laugh. 
“You are a witch and a thief, and the 
fate that I promised you long ago is 
with you at last.” 

“Murderer,” mocked Sihamba in 
answer, “I see death standing behind 
you, and with him shadows of the fear 
to come. But I would speak with 


these chiefs and not with an outcast 
half breed. Tell me, chiefs, why do you 
come up against my stronghold with so 
great a force?” 

“Because that ‘Elephant whose 
tread shakes the earth,’ our master, 
Dingaan the king, has sent us,” an- 


swered the spokesman of the captains. 

“Say, now, on what errand, chief?” 

“On this errand: to take your 
stronghold and cattle, to burn your 
kraal,andto kill your people, all of them 
save the marriageable girls and such 
children as are old enough to travel, 
who must be brought with the cattle to 
Dingaan. But you yourself and the 
white woman who is called Swallow, 
who rules with you, are to be handed 
over to the Bull Head here to do with 
as he will, for that is the bargain be- 
tween him and the king.” 

“And why are these things to come 
upon us who have done no wrong?” 
asked Sihamba. 

“Why, little woman?” answered the 
chief. “Because you have dared to 
steal cattle from the king’s herd, even 
the royal white cattle; yes, and they 
have been traced to your mountain and 
seen among your oxen.” 

“Tt is true that the cattle are here,” 
said Sihamba; “ but it is not true that 
we have stolen them, seeing that they 
were lifted by the white man, Bull 


Head, and mixed up with our herds to 
bring us into trouble with the king.” 
“A fit tale for the king’s ears,” re- 
plied the captain, laughing. “ Why, it 
was Bull Head who told the king of the 
theft; but let that pass. Dingaan the 
king is merciful, and he makes you this 
offer through my mouth: if you will 
return the cattle together with all your 
own by way of fine, and hand over your 
councilors and head men to be killed, 


then he will grant the rest their lives. 


But all the young men and the girls 
must return with me to pass into the 
service of the king, the married women 
and the children going where they will. 
Perhaps Bull Head here will take them 
with yourself and White Swallow. 
What is your word, little chieftainess ? ” 

“My word is that we will have none 
of such mercy. It is better that we 
should die together; but I tell you, 
men of Dingaan, that these rocks will 
be white with your bones before ever 
you drive our cattle and maidens back 
to Dingaan.” 

“As you will, little chieftainess. We 
captains of the Zulus have heard many 
such proud words in our time, but ah! 
where are those who spoke them? Ask 
the jackals and the vultures, little chief- 
tainess.” 


XXIX. 


Wuen Sihamba finished her talk 
with the captains of Dingaan the sun 
was already sinking. Still, the Um- 
pondwana thought that the Zulus would 
attack at once, but these shouted to 
the defenders that they might rest easily 
till the dawn, since they wished to have 
daylight by which to divide the spoil. 
And at daylight the attack came. Driv- 
ing the men of Bull Head in front of 
them, much against their will, for they 
knew these to be cowards, and wished 
to make mock of them, company by 
company the Zulus rushed at the stone 
wall, though many of them were killed 
and often they were driven back; but 
still they came on, laughing and shout- 
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ing their war cry, till the arms of the 
Umpondwana grew weary with stab- 
bing at them as ti. 2ir plumed heads ap- 
peared above the level of the wall. Still, 
fighting under the eye of Sihamba, 
whose bitter tongue they feared, they 
held their own, for indeed the place was 
almost impregnable to men armed only 
with spears, however brave they might 
be, and had it been defended by war- 
riors of true Zulu blood it could never 
have been taken. 

When the fight had raged for an hour 
or more the Zulu captains withdrew 
‘their men, and went apart to consult 
with Van Vooren, for their loss was 
heavy, and they saw that if they were 
to capture the head waters of the river 
they must seek some other plan. Very 
soon they found it. The river issued 
from the side of the mountain not as a 
little stream, but as a broad, fierce water. 
So deep and rapid was it that the triple 
line of defense works of the Umpond- 
wana was built only to its edge, for the 
water ran through a rocky gorge, al- 
though thorn trees fastened by the 
trunks were thrust out for ten or twelve 
feet over the banks of the gorge from 
either side of the stream. Now, in the 
center of this river, which may have 
been thirty paces wide, ran a long ridge 
or saddle of rock over which the water 
boiled furiously, although here it was 
not more than three feet deep. This 
ridge began at a point within the last 
line of walls and ran down to some five 
and twenty paces below the first wall. 
Swart Piet had noted the ridge. 

“There is a saddle on which you 
may ride to victory,” he said. 

“ How so, Bull Head?” asked the 
captain. 

“Thus. Yonder stand trees with tall 
stems and green tops; cut them down 
and make a bridge from the bank to 
the saddle; then wade up the saddle, 
where the water is not more than waist 
deep, till you are past the third wall, 
and reach the bank inside it as best you 
may.” 

Now, although he was a brave man, 
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as were all the Zulus in those days, the 
captain looked long and doubtfully at 
the white water which foamed upon the 
ridge. 

“There is death in that water,” he 
said. 

“Death for some and victory for 
others,” answered Van Vooren; “ but 
if you fear it, go back to Dingaan and 
tell him so, for in no other way can this 
mountain be taken, seeing that it is im- 
pregnable, and that thirst alone can 
conquer it.” 

“T fear nothing, white man,” an- 
swered the Zulu; “but if you are so 
brave, why, show us black people the 
way along yonder ridge!” 

Piet shrugged his shoulders. “I 
wish to keep alive for reasons of my 
own; besides, I am not a soldier of 
Dingaan,” he answered. : 

Then the captain turned and com- 
manded such men as had battle axes to 
cut down three of the longest trees, 
which they did, although the task was 
difficult, for the wood was hard and 
their axes were light. When the trees 
were down they rolled them up hill to 
a spot where the rock ended, which 
was not more than thirty paces from 
the face of the outer wall. Now it was 
for the first time that Sihamba guessed 
their purpose, for until then she had 
believed that they were cutting the trees 
to use them as battering rams against 
the walls. 

“ They are coming on us by the path 
of the river,” she said, and called for 
men to sally out and prevent them mak- 
ing the bridge from the bank to the 
saddle. But none answered her, for 
they dared not face the Zulus in the 
open. 

“The water will sweep them away,” 
they said ; “‘ moreover, when they try to 
land we can spear them.” 

“ Cowards,” she moaned, “on your 
own heads be your doom! ” 

So the Umpondwana_ contented 
themselves with standing behind the 
first wall and casting volleys of spears 
at those who thrust out the trees 
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within thirty paces of them, while Zinti 
shot at them with his gun, killing sev- 
eral. But coming between, the Zulus 
made a shield to protect their comrades, 
so that the light throwing assagais did 
little hurt, and of the few that the gun 
killed they thought nothing. 

Presently the ends of the trees lay be- 
neath the water on the ridge of rock, 
and the captain commanded a certain 
induna to lead his men across. Now all 
natives fear a wet death, and though he 
was a brave man who would have glad- 
ly rushed at the fortifications alone had 
he been so commanded, this soldier to 
whom the captain spoke looked 
askance at the furious torrent and hes- 
itated. But that captain had served 
under Chaka, and knew how to deal 
with those who showed doubt or fear. 
Lifting his heavy assagai, he drove it 
through the man, so that he fell dead, 
and as he smote cried, “ Coward, take 
this gift from the king!” 

Then, calling to the soldiers, he him- 
self ran out upon the bridge of tree 
trunks and leaped into the water, that 
rose to his middle. In an instant he 
would have been swept away, for the 
current was very fierce, had not those 
who followed sprung down at his side 
and behind him. For a moment they 
managed to keep their feet till others 
came, giving them support and being 
themselves protected by a breakwater 
built of the men who had gone first. 
Then, forming in a double line, each 
man linked his arms round the middle 
of his comrade in front, as Kaffir girls 
link themselves in a dance, and very 
slowly this human chain began to 
struggle forward along the back of the 
ridge. 

Sometimes the weight of the stream 
was almost too much for them, and 
they were swept off into the deep water 
which ran on either side, but the strong 
rope of human muscles held, and they 
were dragged back again. Now they 
were between the lips of the first walls, 
and the Umpondwana soldiers hurled 
spears at them from the banks, killing 


many. But if a man was slain or even 
badly wounded, ,his companion who 
held him let go, and, if needful, thrust 
him into the water who could no longer 
serve the king.. Then he gripped the 
soldier who stood in front of the lost 
one, and the chain dragged on. 

“Oh, men of the Umpondwana,” 
cried Sihamba, “had you but half the 
heart of these, who are brave, we need 
fear nothing from Dingaan!” and the 
Zulus in the stream who heard her 
called in answer: 

“You are right, little chieftainess, 
we are brave.” 

Slowly the black, snake-like line 
pressed forward through the white 
water, never heeding the storm of 
spears that slew continually, till the 
point of it was well within the third line 
of walls. Then the captain, who by 
some chance had escaped, called an 
order to those behind him, and the 
head of the double line leaped off the 
ridge of rock into deep water, and 
swimming with their feet, but still grip- 
ping with their hands, suffered them- 
selves to be swung round by the cur- 
rent towards the bank, twenty yards 
away. Here some rocks jutted out, and 
these, after a great struggle, they were 
able to grasp and hold. 

Then followed what Suzanne, who 
was watching from above, declared to 
be the strangest sight she had ever 
seen, for these men who swung to and 
fro in the current, anchored, as it 
were, to the ridge of the bank, made of 
their living bodies a bridge for their 
fellows. Yes, their companions ran and 
crawled over them, springing from 
shoulder to shoulder, and driving their 
heads beneath the water with the push 
of their clinging feet. Half drowned 
and almost torn in two as they were, 
still they held on till enough men were 
safe on shore to finish the fray, for 
when the Umpondwana saw that the 
Zulus had won the bank they did not 
stay to kill them while they landed, as 
might easily have been done;.no, drag- 
ging Sihamba with them, they ran into 
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the gorge leading to the flat top of the 
mountain, and blocked it with great 
stones that were ready. And so it came 
about that the Zulus won that fight, 
though with great loss to themselves, 
and cut off the Umpondwana from 
their main supply of water. 

But though they had won the fight 
they had not won the mountain. After 
resting a while they began the work of 
storming the narrow gorge that led up- 
wards to the tableland, for this gorge 
was its only gate, and at first were suf- 
fered to pull down or climb over the 
walls which were built across it with 
but little resistance. Soon, however, 
they found out the reason for this, for 
when a number of them were in the 
gorge stones began to roll upon them 
from the edges of the cliffs above, crush- 
ing the lives out of many, so that pres- 
ently they were driven back to the head 
of the river. Afterwards they searched 
long and earnestly but could find no 
other path by which to attack. 

“Well,” said the Zulu captain, “ it 
seems that we must fight the fight of 
‘ sit down,’ and since these rock rabbits 
will not let us come to them, we must 
wait till they come to us to ask for 
water.” 

So they waited for seven whole days, 
setting guards about the mountain in 
case there should be secret ways of 
egress of which they knew nothing. 

When they reached the tableland Si- 
hamba spoke words so bitter to her 
councilors and captains that some of 
them stopped their ears that they might 
hear no more, while others answered 
that they could do nothing against men 
who walked upon the boiling waters. 

“ Now, indeed, you can do nothing 
against them,” she said, “ for thirst will 
fight for them, and he is the best of 
friends. Because of your cowardice we 
must perish, every one of us, and for 
my part I should be glad of it were it 
not that you have given the I,ady Swal- 
low to death also.” Then she buried her 
face in the ground and would say no 
more, even when they told her that the 


Zulus had been beaten back by the 
rocks that were rolled down upon them, 

For some days the little spring gave 
enough water for the thousands of peo- 
ple who were crowded upon the moun- 
tain top, though there was none to 
spare for the cattle. But on the third 
night the poor beasts, being maddened 
by thirst, broke out of the kraal and, 
rushing up to the spring, so trampled it 
with their hoofs that its waters were 
sealed up, and only very little could be 
obtained even by digging, for here the 
rock came to the surface of the soil, and 
it would seem as though the course of 
the spring was turned or choked be- 
neath it. 

Then all those upon that mountain 
began to suffer the horrors of thirst. 
Soon the cattle were altogether mad 
and rushed to and fro in herds, bellow- 
ing furiously and goring every one 
they met, or trampling them to the 
earth. Now the Umpondwana strove 
to be rid of them by driving them down 
the gorge, but the Zulus, guessing the 
trouble that the presence of the beasts 
was bringing upon them, would not 
suffer them to pass. Next they attempt- 
ed to force them over the edge of the 
precipice, but when they were driven to 
it the oxen turned and charged through 
them, killing several men. After this 
they contented themselves with stab- 
bing the most dangerous of the ani- 
mals, and leaving the rest to rush to 
and fro as they would, for they did not 
dare to kill them all lest their carcasses 
should breed a pestilence. 

The sixth day came, and, oh! the 
great kraal of the Umpondwana was 
but as a hell wherein lost souls wan- 
dered in torment, for the sun beat down 
upon it fiercely ; everywhere roamed or 
lay men, women, and children over- 
come with the torture of thirst ; indeed, 
of the last some were already dead, 
especially those who were at the breast, 
for their mothers’ milk was dry. Here 
three men had dragged an old wife 
from her hut, and were beating her to 
make her reveal the store of water 
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which she was believed to have hidden; 
there others were cutting the throat of 
an ox that they might drink its blood, 
and yonder a little girl was turning 
stones to lick the damp side of them 
with her poor parched tongue. 

In the midst of it, outside her hut, 
sat Sihamba brooding. As chieftainess 
she still had some water stored in a 
jar, but though she made Suzanne 
drink, herself she drank but little, for 
she would not consent to suffer less 
than those about her. Now her eyes 
fell upon the child who was licking 
stones, and her heart was wrung with 
pity. Going into the hut she fetched 
water in a gourd, and calling to the 
child, who staggered towards her, for 
she could scarcely walk, she gave it to 
her, bidding her drink slowly. 

In a moment it was gone, every 
drop of it, and behold! the dim eyes 
brightened, and the shrunken limbs 
seemed to grow round again, while the 
young voice, no longer high and 
cracked, praised and blessed her name. 
Sihamba motioned the child away, then 
she went into the hut to weep, only 
weep she could not, since her eyes were 
too dry for tears. 

“Three more’days,” she thought to 
herself, “ and they will all be dead un- 
less rain should fall.” 

As she thought thus, Suzanne en- 
tered the hut, and there was tidings in 
her eyes. 

“ What is it, sister,” asked Sihamba, 
“and whence come you?” 

“T come from the high seat upon the 
edge of the cliff,’ she answered, 
“where I have sat all day, for I can no 
longer bear these sights, and I have 
this to tell, that the Zulus are marching 
across the plain, but not towards Zulu- 
land, since they head for the Quath- 
lamba Mountains.” 


XXX. 


Now a fire of hope shot up in Siham- 
ba’s eyes, but soon it died out again. 
“Tt is a trick, it must be a trick,” she 
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said; “for who ever heard of a Zulu 
loosing the prey that was in his hand? 
Never dare he do it save by the com- 
mand of the king ;” and she left the hut 
to be met by others running with the 
same tidings. Of these she sent some 
down the gorge to bring her report of 
what had happened, and with them 
Zinti, for she could not altogether trust 
the word of her own people. 

Within an hour the messengers re- 
turned, and on their faces was a strange 
look which, clever as she was, she did 
not understand. 

“Ts the path clear?” she asked. 

“No chieftainess,” they replied; “ it 
is still blocked, for though the Zulus 
have gone, we know not where, .by 
order received from Dingaan, Bull 
Head holds it with such of his own 
men as are left alive.” 

“Had you speech with the white 
man?” she asked. 

“ Yes, lady.” 

6“ Say on.” 

Now they looked about them like 
people that are ashamed, but at last the 
oldest of them spoke. 

“ Chieftainess,” he said, “ Bull Head 
made us this offer and in these words: 
‘You people of the Umpondwana, you 
are dying of thirst and I know it; 
though the Zulus have gone and but 
few of us are left here, yet you cannot 
force the narrow way against us, so 
that I have only to sit here for a few 
days longer and you will be dead of 
thirst, every one of you, you and your 
cattle together. But I do not wish that 
you should die, for with you I have no 
quarrel ; also, if you die, one will perish 
among you whom I desire to keep alive. 
Therefore I make you this offer. Hand 
over to me your ruler, Sihamba Ngen- 
yanga, and with her the white woman 
named Swallow, and you yourselves 
shall go free, every one of you;. more, 
although I will take this stronghold of 
yours to live in myself, I will give back 
to you the half of the cattle. Now an- 
swer.’ 

“Lady, we consulted together and 
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answered thus: ‘ We cannot give over 
to you our chieftainess and her white 
sister, for it is better to die than that 
such dishonor should lie upon our 
names. But if you will let us go, you 
can take them from among our number 
as we pass before you, for that will be 
no fault of ours, or if they do not choose 
to accompany us, after we have gone 
by you can ascend the mountain and 
take them.’ To this Bull Head as- 
sented, saying, ‘Set the Lady Swallow 
in her chair upon the cliff edge and 
Sihamba at her side, so that my eyes 
' seeing them may know that they are 
safe, and you shall go.’ So it was agreed 
between us that tomorrow at the dawn 
he will open the wall and let us down to 
the river to drink, after which we may 
pass whither we will.” 

Now, when Sihamba heard these 
shameful words her rage was so great 
that for a while she could not even 
speak. At length she found her tongue 
and gasped out: 

“ Oh! father of cowards, do you dare 
to sing such a song in my ears? Why 
do not you, who are many, storm the 
pass and take the water?” 

“ Lady,” answered the old man cold- 
ly, ““we dare because we must, for 
honor cannot live before the assagai of 
thirst. You talk to us of storming the 
pass; we cannot storm it, for ten men 
can hold that place against a hundred ; 
also our armsare weak, and weare weary 
of war. Listen: on the one hand are 
the lives of thousands, with them your 
own and that of the White Swallow, 
and on the other this dishonor. We 
choose the dishonor, since if you and 
the Swallow do not desire to fall into 
the hands of Bull Head, you can still 
do what you must have done had we 
chosen honor. Lady, you can die, 


knowing that by your death you have 
saved the lives of the multitude over 
whom you rule. 

“ Listen again, lady: we did not seek 
you, it was you who came back to us 
after the death of the chief, your 
brother. 


We accepted you, and you 
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have ruled us justly for these two years, 
but you wish to make of us a fighting 
people who are and who desire to re- 
main a people of peace. Moreover, you 
promised that the white lady, your 
companion, would bring us prosperity 
and good, whereas to us she has been 
a bird of ill omen, for since she came 
here on her account there has been 
war and nothing but war. Yes, because 
of her we have been cooped up on this 
mountain and killed whenever we ven- 
tured on to the plains beyond; there- 
fore we will have no more of her, she 
must find her own fate, for we have 
our own lives and those of our wives 
and children to save. Further, I say 
this : the news of the offer of Bull Head 
has gone abroad among the people, and 
had we refused they would have torn us 
limb from limb, yes, and you and the 
White Swallow also. Our hearts are 
sad, but, lady, who can fight against 
fate?” 

“T can,” answered Sihamba, “ but 
have no fear, tomorrow at the dawn you 
shall see us set upon the cliff point ; and 
now, father of cowards, begone, and let 
me see your face no more. Betray us 
if you will, you who were not men 
enough to hold the water, and therefore 
must complete your cowardice with be- 
trayal. Betray us if you will, but I 
tell you that you shall not go free from 
this disgrace. ‘The curse of Chaka shall 
fall upon you, and the blade of the spear 
shall be the inheritance of you who are 
afraid to grasp its shaft. Begone! ” and 
withered by her words and the fire of 
her eyes, they crept like beaten hounds 
from the presence of their deserted 
chieftainess. 

Now, here I will stop the tale to say 
that this prophecy of Sihamba’s came 
true, as did all the prophecies of that 
strange woman, who, with other gifts, 
without doubt had that of foresight. A 
“few years later, when Panda was king, 
and their wars with us Boers were ended, 
the Zulus, who never forgot a quarrel, 
swooped down upon them unawares, 
and storming the mountain Umpond- 
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wana by night, put every living being 
on it to the spear, so that of this tribe 
there remains nothing but some white 
bones and a name of shame. 

Now the sun set upon that home of 
thirst, and all was silent in it save for 
the sound of the hoofs of the galloping 
cattle as they rushed hither and thither, 
and the groaning of the women and 
children, who wandered about seeking 
grass to chew, for the sake of the night 
damps that gathered on it. Sihamba 
went into the great hut where she al- 
ways slept with Suzanne, whom she 
found seated upon a stool, wan faced, 
and her eyes set wide with misery of 
mind and body. 

“What passes now?” asked Su- 
zanne. 

The little woman came to her, and 
throwing her arms about her neck she 
kissed her, answering : 

“Alas! sister, all things pass, and 
with them our lives ;” and she told her 
of the surrender of the Umpondwana 
and its terms. 

Suzanne listened in silence, for grief 
and despair had done their worst with 
her, and her heart could hold no more 
pain. 

“So it is finished at last,” she said, 
when Sihamba had spoken, “ and this is 
the end of all our foil and strivings and 
of our long fight against fate. Yes, 
this is-‘the end: that we must die, or at 
least I must die, for I will choose death 
rather than that Van Vooren should 
lay a finger upon me. Well, I should 
care little were it not that now I believe 
my husband to be still alive, and it is 
hard to go before him into that dark- 
ness, though I believe also that the 
darkness will prove such a happy light 
as does not shine upon this earth ;” and 
she laid her head upon Sihamba’s 
breast and they wept together. 

Presently Sihamba said, “ My mind, 
that was wont to be clear, is darkened. 
Pray to your God, you who are of His 
people, that He may send light upon it, 
so that I can think once more while 
there is yet time. Now we wander in 
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the forest of despair, but never yet was 
there a forest so thick that it cannot be 
passed. Pray, then, that I may be given 
light, for your life hangs upon it.” 

So Suzanne prayed, and presently, 
as she prayed, her weariness overcame 
her and she slept, and Sihamba slept 
also. When Sihamba’ awoke it was 
within an hour of midnight. A little 
lamp of oil burned in the hut, and by 
the light of it she could see the white 
face of Suzanne lying at her side, and 
groaned in her bitterness to think that 
before the sun set again that face must 
be whiter still in death, for she knew 
that the Swallow was not of the mind 
of the Umpondwana, who preferred 
dishonor to death. “ Oh, that my wis- 
dom might come back to me!” she 
murmured. “Oh, great, great God of 
my sister, give me back my wisdom and 
I will pay my life for it. Oh, Lighter of 
the Stars, for myself I ask nothing, who 
am not of Thy people. Let eternal 
death be my portion, but give me back 
my wisdom that I may save my sister 
who serves Thee.” 

Thus prayed Sihamba out of the 
depth of her untutored heart, not for 
herself, but for another, and it would 
seem that her prayer was heard, though 
many among our people think that God 
does not listen to the black creatures, 
At the least,as hereyes wandered round 
the hut, they fell upon certain jars of 
earthenware. Now, during the years 
that she dwelt among the Umpond- 
wana Suzanne had but two pastimes. 
One of them was to carve wood with a 
knife, and the other to paint pictures 
upon jars, for which art she always had 
a taste, these jars being afterwards 
burned in the fire. For pigments she 
used certain clays or ochers, red and 
black and white and yellow, which were 
found in abundance on the slopes of the 
mountain, and also a kind of ink that 
she made by boiling down the kernels 
of the fruit of the green leaved tree 
which grew by the banks of the river. 

Now, it was as she gazed at these 
jars of pigments and the brushes of 
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goat’s hair that the wisdom which she 
sought came to Sihamba; yes, in a 
moment it came to her, in a moment 
her plan was made, and she knew that it 
would not fail. Tomorrow at the dawn 
the Umpondwana, to the number of 
several thousands, would pour through 
the pass on to the plain beyond. Well, 
Suzanne should go with them, she 
should go as a black woman! Al- 
ready her hair and eyes were dark, and 
with those pigments her snow white 
. flesh could be darkened also, and then 
in the crowd who would know her from 
a Kaffir girl, she who could talk the 
language as though she had been born 
a Kaffir? Stay! Bull Head was artful 
and clever, and perhaps he might be 
ready for such a trick. How could she 
deceive him? Again she looked at the 
jars, and again wisdom came to her. 
It was the habit of Suzanne to sit in 
her dizzy chair of rock and watch the 
sunrise, hoping ever that in the light of 
it she might see white men riding to 
rescue her, and this Van Vooren knew, 
for she could be seen from the mouth of 
the pass below, where he would stand 
gazing at her a thousand feet above his 
head from hour to hour. 

Well, tomorrow at the dawn another 
white woman should be seated yonder 
to satisfy his eyes, or, at the least, 
a woman who seemed to be white. 
On the cliff edge, not far from this 
very place lay the body of a poor 
girl who had that day died of thirst. 
If its face and arms and_ feet 
were painted white, and Suzanne’s 
cloak of white goat’s hair were set upon 
its shoulders, and the corpse itself 
placed upright in the chair, who, look- 
ing at it from a thousand feet beneath, 
could guess that it was not Suzanne, 
and who, seeing it set aloft, would seek 
for Suzanne among the crowd of escap- 
ing Kaffirs. The plan was good; it 
could not fail, only time pressed. 

“ Sister, awake,” whispered Siham- 
ba. Suzanne sat up at once, for the 
sleep of the doomed is light. “ Listen, 
sister,” went on Sihamba, “that wis- 
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dom for which you prayed has come to 
me ;” and she told her all the plan. 

“Tt is very clever, and it may serve,” 
answered Suzanne, “for I understand 
these paints and canstain myself sothat, 
if my hair is cut, none would know me 
from a Kaffir. But, Sihamba, there is 
one thing which I do not understand. 
What will you do? For if you attempt 
to escape, your stature will betray you.” 

“TI?” hesitated the little woman, 
“Nay, I do not know, I have never 
thought of it. Doubtless I shall win 
through in this way or in that.” 

“You are deceiving me, Sihamba. 
Well, there is an end, I will not go with- 
out you.” 

“Can you think of death, and say 
that you will not go without me?” 

“T can, Sihamba.” 

“Can you think of your father and 
your mother, and say that you will not 
go without me?” 

“T can, Sihamba.” 

“Can you think of your husband, 
and say that you will not go without 
me?” 

“T can,” faltered Suzanne. 

“Truly, you are brave,” laughed the 
little woman. “There is more couragein 
that white heart of yours than in those of 
all the Umpondwana, Well, sister, I also 
am brave, or at the least for these many 
moons I have set myself a task, nor 
will I shrink from it at the end, and that 
is to save you from Piet Van Vooren 
as once at a dearer price you saved me. 
Now, harken, for myself I have no fear ; 
as I have said, doubtless in this way or 
in that I shall win through, but it can- 
not be at your side. I must rejoin you 
afterwards. What, you refuse to go? 
Then, Lady Swallow, you send me 
down to death, and your hands are red 
with my blood. I am weary, I will not 
live to see more trouble; life is hard and 
death is easy. Finish your own battle, 
Swallow, and fly out your flight alone ;” 
and drawing a knife from her girdle she 
laid it upon her knee. 

“Do you mean that you will kill 
yourself if I refuse your prayer?” 
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“ Nothing less, sister, and at once, 
for I thirst, and would seek some land 
where there is water, or where we need 
none. It comes to this, then: if you 
consent, I may live; if you refuse, I 
must die.” 

“T cannot do it,” moaned Suzanne. 
“Let us die together.” 

Now Sihamba crept to her and whis- 
pered in her ear. 

“Think of Ralph Kenzie and of what 
his life must be if you should die. Think 
of those children who will come, and of 
that first kiss of love which you must 
miss in death, whatever else it may have 
to give. Think of the knife’s point that 
you would change for it, or the last sick 
rush down a mountain height of space. 
Think of your husband. Oh! I hear 
him calling you.” 

Then Suzanne yielded. 

* Oh, woman with a noble heart!” 
she murmured, “ I listen to your tempt- 
ing; may God forgive me and God re- 
ward you.” 


XXXI. 


THEN they began the work, for much 
must be done before the daylight came. 
First Sihamba took a sharp knife, and 
with it cut off Suzanne’s beautiful hair 
close to the head, over which what was 
left of it curled naturally. To disguise 
it further, for though it was dark, it was 
too fine for the hair of a native, she put 
grease upon it and powdered it with the 
blue dust that Kaffir women use. This 
done, the poor girl stripped herself, and 
with the help of Sihamba smeared all 
her body, every inch of it down to the 
soles of her feet, with the ink-like juice 
mixed with the black earth and grease, 
which, when it was dry, made her the 
color of a Kaffir. Then Sihamba 
dressed her in a native woman’s moocha 
made of skin and beads, and gave her 
an old skin blanket to wear upon her 
shoulders and hide sandals for her feet, 
together with anklets of beads and cop- 
per wire. Then having examined her 
all over to see that no sign of her white 
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skin could be seen through the pig- 
ments, and burned the long tresses of 
her hair, Sihamba went to the door of 
the hut. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Su- 
zanne. 

“To find Zinti,” she answered, “ for 
now we must have his help.” 

“No, no,” cried Suzanne; “I am 
ashamed to be seen thus by any man.” 

“Wherefore, Swallow, seeing that 
for some days you are but a Kaffir 
woman, and this is their dress, of which 
none think harm? Nay, you must, for 
remember that if you show doubt or 
shame you will betray yourself.” 

Then with a groan Suzanne yielded, 
and crouching upon the floor like a na- 
tive, awaited the return of Sihamba. 
Presently she came, followed by Zinti, 
who was in good case, though some- 
what thin, for Zinti was clever and 
provident, and had hidden water for 
himself among the rocks. 

“ Zinti,” said Sihamba, “I would 
speak with you of secret matters.” 

“Speak on, lady,” he answered— 
here is eyes fell upon Suzanne crouched 
on the ground in the full light of the 
lamp—* but there is a stranger pres- 
ent.” 

“This is no stranger, Zinti,” said 
Sihamba, “but one whom you know 
well.” 

“Indeed, lady, I know her not. 
Should I forget one so beautiful? And 
yet—and yet ” and he rubbed his 
eyes and stared, gasping, “it cannot 
be.” 

“ Yes, it is, Zinti. There sits the Lady 

Swallow and none other.” 
‘ Now although there was littie mirth 
left in him, Zinti burst out laugh- 
ing till the tears ran from his eyes, and 
Sihamba struck him with her hands, 
calling him fool, and commanding him 
to be silent. 

“Wow!” he said, “ this is wonder- 
ful. This is magic, indeed! She who 
was white as snow has become black 
as coal, and—yes, she looks best black. 
Oh, this is magic, indeed!” 
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At his words Suzanne sprang up, 
looking as though she were about to 
weep, and Sihamba stopped his lips 
with fierce words and blows, though he 
took small heed of either, but stood 
staring. 

“ Zinti,” Sihamba said, “ you have 
done me many services, but today you 
must do me the greatest of all. This 
morning at the daylight the Lady Swal- 
low will pass with the multitude down 
the cleft yonder, and none will know 
her in that disguise. You must go with 
her, but not too near her, and cross the 
-plain, meeting her by the saw edged 
rock which stands yonder at the mouth 
of the gorge in the Quathlamba Moun- 
tains. Then you must lead her as fast 
as you can travel to that camp of the 
Boers near the Tugela River, where she 
will be safe. Do you understand?” 

“TI understand, lady. But what of 
yourself? ” 

“Tt is my plan to hide on the moun- 
tain,’ she answered quickly, “in a 
secret place I know of, seeing that it is 
impossible that I should escape, be- 
cause my stature would betray me. I 
will join you at the Boer camp later; or, 
failing that, you can return in a while— 
say on the first night of the new moon 
—to search for me. But talk no more, 
for we have still much to do. Yes, we 
who have made a white woman black 
must make a black woman white. Fol- 
low me, both of you ;” and giving Zinti 
a jar of pigment and the long goatskin 
cloak which Suzanne wore for an outer 
garment, she left the hut, carrying in 
her hand strips of ox hide tanned white. 

Avoiding the groups of thirst tor- 
mented people, they passed through 
the gates of the kraal unheeded, and 
walking quickly across the wide stretch 
of tableland, reached the eastern edge 
of the cliff. Now, upon the very verge 
of this cliff rose a sharp pinnacle of 
rock fifty feet or more into the air, and 
upon the top of this pinnacle was that 
stone shaped like a great chair, in 
which Suzanne sat day- by day, poised 
like an eagle over the dizzy gulf of 
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space, for the slopes of the mountain 
swelled a thousand feet beneath, watch- 
ing for the help that never came. 

Not far from the base of this point 
Sihamba began to search in the star- 
light till she found what she wanted, 
the body of a young woman who had 
crept here to die of thirst, and whose 
death and the place of it had been re- 
ported to her. Now she took the jar 
of white clay, and, aided by Zinti, set 
about her ghastly task, daubing the 
stuff thickly upon the cold features and 
the neck and arms and feet. Soon it 
was done, for such work needed little 
care, but then began their true toil, 
since the corpse must be carried up the 
sharp point of rock, and that by no 
easy path. Had not Zinti been so 
strong it could never have been done; 
still, with the aid of Suzanne and Si- 
hamba herself, at last it was finished. 
Up that steep place they toiled, the 
three of them, dragging the dead body 
from knob to knob of rock, well know- 
ing that one false step in the gloom 
would send them to be broken to pieces 
a thousand feet beneath. 

At length they reached the little 
platform, where there was_ scarcely 
room for all of them to stand with their 
burden, and climbing on to the stone 
which was called The Chair, Zinti drew 
the dead woman into the seat of it. 
Then, as Sihamba bade him, he 
wrapped her in Suzanne’s long white 
cape of goatskins, putting the hood of 
it upon her head, after which he made 
the corpse fast in a sitting posture, lash- 
ing it round the neck and middle to 
the back of the stone with the tanned 
rimpis in such fashion that it could not 
fall or even slip. 

“So,” said Sihamba grimly, “ there 
sits the bride upon whom Swart Piet 
can feast his eyes while you seek safety 
across the mountains. Now back to fhe 
town, for from this height I can already 
see light glimmering in the east.” 

Accordingly. they returned to the 
hut, none noting them since by now the 
multitudes were thronging the narrow 


















way, and entered it, leaving Zinti with- 
out. Here Sihamba lit the lamp, and 
by its light once more examined Su- 
zanne carefully, retouching the dye in 
this place and in that, until she was 
sure that no gleam of white showed 
through it. 

“Tt is good,” she said at length; 
“unless you betray yourself, your skin 
will not betray you. And now, Lady 
Swallow, the hour has come for us to 
part, and I rejoice to think that some 
of the debt I owe you I have repaid. 
Long ago I told you that very far away 
I should live to save you as you saved 
me, and I am sure that I have saved 
you, there is no doubt of it in my 
heart. Yes, yes, Swallow, I see you 
happy in love of husband and of chil- 
dren, thinking of all these things as 
of a far off evil dream, as of a dream 
that never will return. What more do 
I desire? What more have I to ask? 
I say that I have repaid to you part 
of the debt I owe, but all of it I can 
never repay, for, Swallow, you have 
given me love, which elsewhere has 
been denied to me. Others have par- 
ents and brothers and sisters and hus- 
bands to love them; I have none of 
these. I have only you, who are to me 
father and mother and sister and lover. 
How, then, can I repay you who have 
taught this cold heart of mine to love, 
and have deigned to love me in re- 
turn? QOh, and the love will not die; 
no, no, it will live on when all else is 
dead, for although I am but a Kaffir 
doctoress, at times light shines upon my 
heart, and in that light I see many a 
secret thing. Yes, yes, I see that this 
life of ours is but a road, a weary road, 
across the winter veldt, and this death 
but the black gate of the garden of 
eternal flowers——” 

“Oh, why do you speak thus?” 
broke in Suzanne. “Is this, then, our 
last farewell, and does your wisdom tell 
you that we part to meet no more?” 

“T know not, Swallow,” answered 
Sihamba hastily; “ but if it should be 
so I care nothing, for I am sure that 
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through all your days you will not for- 
get me, and that when your days are 
done I shall meet you at the foot of the 
death bed. Nay, you must not weep. 
Now go swiftly, for it is time, and even 
in your husband’s love be mindful al- 
ways that a woman can love also; yes, 
though she be but a misshapen Kaffir 
doctoress. Swallow—Sister Swallow, 
fare you well;” and, throwing herself 
upon her breast, she kissed her again 
and again, then, with a strange 
strength, thrust her from the hut, call- 
ing to Zinti to take charge of her and 
do as she had bidden him, and if he 
failed in this task, then she would blast 
his body and haunt his spirit. 

And thus parted Sihamba, the Kaffir 
witch doctoress, and my daughter Su- 
zanne, whom she kept safe for nearly 
three years, and saved at last at the cost 
of her own life. Yes, thus they parted, 
and for always in the flesh, for it was 
not fated that they should meet again 
in this world, and whether it has been 
permitted to Sihamba—being a Kaffir, 
and no Christian—to enter another is 
more than I can say. In her case, how- 
ever, I hope she has found some hole to 
creep through, for although she was a 
black witch doctoress, according to her 
knowledge she was a good woman and 
a brave one, as the reader will say also 
before he comes to the end of the story. 

Outside the hut Zinti took Suzanne 
by the hand and led her through the 
mazes of the town to the open ground 
that lay between it and the mouth of 
the steep cleft which ran down to the 
slopes of the mountain. All this space 
was crowded with people, for as yet 
they could not enter the cleft, which 
nowhere was more than ten feet wide, 
because it was filled with cattle, some 
alive and some dead, that, drawn by the 
smell of the water beneath, had gathered 
as near to it as the stone walls which 
blocked the pass would allow. Suzanne 
and Zinti mingled with this crowd of 
fugitives, taking a position almost in 
the midst of it, for they did not wish 
to pass out either among the first or the 
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last. There they waited a while, none 
taking note of them, for in their 
great agony of thirst all thought of 
themselves and not of their neighbors ; 
indeed, husbands deserted their sick 
wives, and mothers their children, 
which were too heavy to carry; yes, 
they deserted them to be trampled by 
the feet of men and the hoofs of cattle. 

Now the eastern sky grew gray, and 
though the sun had not yet risen the 
light was such that a man could see the 
veins upon the back of his hand, and 
_the white moons on his finger tips. 
Presently, as though moved by one im- 
pulse, thousands of voices uttered a 
hoarse cry of: “It is dawn! Open, 
open!” But it would seem that the 
wall still stood, for the cattle remained 
packed in so dense a mass that a man 
could have walked upon their backs, 
as, indeed, some tried to do. 

At last the sun rose, or, rather, its 
rays shot upwards across the eastern 
skies like a fan of fire. Suzanne turned 
her head and watched till presently the 
arrows of light struck upon the tall 
chair rock which was the highest point 
of all the mountain. Yes, there in the 
chair sat the white figure, and by its 
side stood what seemed to be a black 
child. It was Sihamba. Far below 
other eyes were watching, the eyes of 
Swart Piet, for he would not let the 
people go until he knew that Suzanne 
and Sihamba stayed behind; but now 
he saw them, Suzanne in her accus- 
tomed place, and at her side Sihamba. 

“ Pull down the walls,” he shouted 
to his men, for he was eager to clear 
the pass of cattle and Kaffirs that he 
might pass up it, and they obeyed him. 
Before they were more than half down 
the oxen, pushing and leaping forward 
madly, cleared what was left of them 
and, open mouthed, their lolling tongues 
hanging from their dry jaws, rushed 
downward to the water, goring or tram- 
pling to death some of those who were 
working at the wall. 

“The schanzes are down! ” screamed 


(To be continued.) 
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the people, seeing the long line of cat- 
tle move, and immediately they began 
to press forward also. 

At Suzanne’s side was a young wo- 
man so weak with thirst that she could 
scarcely walk, and on her back a year 
old boy, insensible but living, for a red 
froth bubbled from his lips. A man 
thrust the woman to one side and she 
fell; it was that aged councilor who on 
the yesterday had brought news of the 
surrender to Sihamba. She tried to 
struggle to her feet, but others tram- 
pled upon her. 

“Sister, sister!” she cried, clutching 
Suzanne by the hide blanket which she 
wore, “I am dead, but oh! save my 
child.” 

“ Let it be,” whispered Zinti, but Su- 
zanne could not resist those piteous 
eyes, and as she passed snatched up the 
boy and the sling in which he was 
carried by the dying woman, setting the 
band of it beneath her own breast. So 
she went forward, bearing him upon 
her hip, nor did that act of mercy lack 
its reward, for, as shall be seen, it was 
her salvation. Also, the child lived, and 
to this day is a faithful servant in our 
house, though now his beard is white. 

Down the narrow way surged the 
crowd, scrambling over rocks and dead 
cattle and crushed women and children, 
till at the last Suzanne drew near its 
opening, where stood Swart Piet and 
some twenty of his followers, watching 
the multitude pass out. 

“Lady,” whispered Zinti into het 
ear, “ now I fall behind, for Bull Head 
may know me. If I win through, I 
will rejoin you on the plain, or by the 
saw edged rock; if I do not, throw 
away that child, and follow the road 
of which I have told you; you can 
scarcely mistake it. Go on, showing no 
fear, and—stay, let that blanket hang 
open in front; it is not the custom of 
these women to wear their garments 
wrapped closely.” 

Suzanne groaned at the shame of it, 
but she obeyed. © 


























PLAYS OR PLAYERS? 

Must we revise our standards? Is short- 
age in the supply creating a modification in 
the demand? It has been repeatedly pro- 
claimed in this place that now, as in Ham- 
let's day, “‘ the play’s the thing;” but it be- 
gins to appear as if the public no longer 
thought so. Plays whose motif is as hack- 
neyed as time, and whose logic may be 
pierced with a hatpin, win the approval of 


large audiences because they are smartly 
written and well acted. Indeed, if only the 
acting is satisfactory, the smart writing may 
be dispensed with, as witness the vogue of 
** Catherine.” 

John Drew’s productions are almost in- 
variably good in both these respects. This 
is Mr. Drew’s seventh season as a star, and 
in all these years he has never attempted to 
trade on the success he made in the very 
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JOHN DREW AND ISABEL IRVING IN THE SECOND ACT OF “THE LIARS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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MABEL AMBER, APPEARING WITH JAMES K MIGNON VILLARS, A SOUTHERN SINGER, APPEAR- 






HACKETT IN ‘* RUPERT OF HENTZAU.”’ ING ON THE CONCERT STAGE. 
From her latest photograph by Schloss. New York From a photograph by Schioss, New York, 
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ELLALINE TERRISS AS ‘“ WINIFRED GRAY”? IN THE LONDON GAIETY THEATER PRODUCTION OF 
‘““A RUNAWAY GIRL.’’ 
From a photograph by Ellis, London. 
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VIRGINIA EARL AS 


““\WINIFRED GRAY’? IN THE SECOND ACT OF ‘‘ A RUNAWAY GIRL,’? WHEN 
SHE SINGS ‘“‘ THE BOY GUESSED RIGHT.” 


From a photegraph by Miss Ben-Yusuy, New York. 
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OTIS SKINNER, STAR AND LATELY APPEARING AS “CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE” IN “‘ THE RIVALS”’ 
WITH THE JOSEPH JEFFERSON COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Falk, New Vork. 


first of them. He has always surrounded 
himself with the best artists procurable and 
has kept himself abreast of the times in the 
selection of plays. There has been no rest- 
ing on the oars while he drifted idly on the 
waves of popularity. 


In Isabel Irving Mr. Drew has a leading. 


woman of good judgment, trained ability, 
and a temperament happily adapted to the 
style of play he most affects. Miss Irving 
is a student. The committing of the lines 
and the rehearsing of the * business” form 
but a small portion of the preliminary work 
she bestows ona part. For instance, before 





appearing in “A Marriage of Convenience” 
last season, she visited the public libraries 
in the various large cities included in the 
company’s tour, and read up on the man- 
ners, customs, and dress of. the period 
treated in Mr. Grundy’s drama. In this way 
she sought to imbue herself with the very 
thoughts of the Comtesse de Candale. 
Henry Arthur Jones’ next new play after 
“The Liars’ may almost be called a farce, 
which is indeed suggested by the name, 
“The Maneuvers of Jane.” It was produced 
at the London Haymarket in the latter part 
of October, and the English critics were 
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ERNST VAN ‘DYCK, THE BELGIAN TENOR, A MEMBER OF THE GRAU GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Benque, Paris. 


rather severe on it. There is no part suit- 
able for Mr. Drew, and whether or not we 
shall see it over here probably depends on 
the measure of favor extended to the piece 
by London theater goers. If it wins out, it 
will be a large sized straw revealing the set 
of the wind toward players rather than the 
play. The Haymarket company is headed 
by Cyril Maude and Winifred Emery, fresh 
from the laurels they obtained in “The Little 
Minister.” 
THE TWO RUNAWAY GIRLS. 

We present portraits this month of the 
two actresses who, in New York and Lon- 
don respectively, head the list of favorites 
in the best musical comedy of the season— 
“A Runaway Girl.” It must afford Vir- 
ginia Earl peculiar satisfaction to reread an 


interview she gave the reporter for a pro- 
vincial New England paper in 1894 when 
she was playing Prince Mataya in a No. 2 


“Wang” company. 

‘IT had many obstacles to fight against 
when I took the part,” she is represented as 
saying. ‘I had to brave comparison with 
Della Fox, and it made me very nervous 
and was a great strain on me.” 

In the short space of thre: years from 
that afternoon, she found herself at the head 
of Augustin Daly’s musical comedy, a po- 
sition a star might well covet, as it abounds 
in honors, and involves practically no “road 
work.” Miss Earl reached it by means of 
a hit at the Casino in singing’‘‘ He calls 
me his dear little baby” in the title rdle of 
“The Lady Slavey.” 

Ellaline Terriss, Runaway 


the London 
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RUTH WHITE, WITH THE SOUTHWELL OPERA COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


Giri, is the wife of Seymour Hicks, one of 
the authors of the piece, and is the daughter 
of William Terriss, who met so tragic a 
death at the Adelphi last winter. She was 
Dora in ** The Circus Girl” just as Miss 
Earl was, and the part of Winifred Gray 
was written especially for her. She has 
visited America twice, the first time as a 
Cinderella who eclipsed any of the genus 
ever seen here, and later in “ His Excel- 
lency,” in which she sang a foolish little 
song called ““ Umpty-ay” in an altogether 
captivating fashion. 
DE ANGELIS IN ** THE JOLLY MUSKETEER.” 
For once the star comedian in a comic 
opera is neither an impecunious king, a 
cowardly chieftain, nor a lickspittling un- 
derstrapper. In ‘“ The Jolly Musketeer ” 
Jefferson de Angelis is a count with real 
ancestors, a full purse, and a uniform as re- 


splendent as the tenor’s own. All this, of 
course, means a wholesale toppling over of 
traditions, but the result warrants the act of 
vandalism. The fiasco of the unlamented 
“Caliph” will be forgotten in the fame of 
“The Jolly Musketeer,’ which New York 
has welcomed as one of the most delightful 
entertainments lately offered on its mimetic 
shrine. Sparkling is the adjective that 
would best describe it as a whole. There is 
snap in the jokes, wit in the repartee, spirit 
and vim in the action. 

De Angelis, as the lieutenant waiting for 
his captain to commit suicide in order that 
he may marry the widow, who has only that 
day been made a wife, has a part that affords 
him full play for the rollicking, rakish, 
rampant fun which nobody can surpass him 
in furnishing. It isn’t pumped up to order; 
it seems just to bubble out of its own acord. 
He he. a first rate second in Harry Mac- 
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HERBERT GRESHAM, OF AUGUSTIN DALY’S 
COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


FRANK RUSHWORTH, OF THE ALICE NIELSEN 
COMPANY. 
Irom a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


TIM MURPHY, AT ONE TIME CHIEF FIGURE IN “A TEXAS STEE 
‘*A CARPET BAGGER.”’ 


TARRING IN 


From a phewgraph by Marceau, San Francisco. 








donough, who played with him fourteen 
years ago in the McCaull company, and the 
duet in which they show how love making 
is carried on in various languages, including 
that of the back fence, makes up in fun what 
it lacks in legitimacy. 

The music of * The Jolly Musketeer ” 
has a swing and a ring and a rhythm to it 
of a sort that sets the feet a going, and 
scenery and costumes are unusually hand- 
some. Although we mentioned Stanislaus 


Stange and Julian. Edwards last month as 
the librettist and the composer of the opera, 
we repeat the names here, with the sugges- 
tion to the management that they deserve 
more display on the house bill than type of 
the size that proclaims the maker of the 
shoes. 
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OLIVE MAY, PLAYING “LADY MOLLIE FANSHAW ” IN ‘‘ THE WHITE HEATHER.”’ 





From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


Mr. De Angelis is a native of San Fran- 
cisco, and has played all over the world. 
A PROMISING MEMBER OF THE EMPIRE STOCK. 

The dramatic world accounts it an honor 
in and of itself to be adjudged worthy of a 
place on the roster of Charles Frohman’s 
home theater. This stage appears to be, in 
addition, the gateway tocoveted advancement 
all along the line of dramatic endeavor. 
Cyril Scott, who had a light comedy part in 
the first play produced there, “ The Girl 1 
Left Behind Me,” is now leading man of 
Augustin Daly’s musical company; Henry 
Miller and Viola Allen are both successful 
stars: Robert Edeson has become right 
hand man for Maude Adams, and William 
Faversham has won the highest place in the 
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JOSEPH HOLLAND, APPEARING AS “GEORGE FRANCIS GHEEN AS HE APPEARED IN ‘‘SECRET t 


MANTEL”’ IN “ CATHERINE.”’ SERVICE.”’ 
From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 





LLOYD RAND AS “ROBIN HOOD,” WITH THE GEORGE W. HOWARD AS ‘‘ LIEUTENANT RUDOLF 
BOSTONIANS. HEIBERG ”’ IN ‘“‘ THE CONQUERORS.” 
From a photograph. From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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Empire cast by doing worthily in less con- 
spicuous roles. We print in this number 
the portrait of a recent addition to the com- 
pany whose feet would seem to be set in the 
same path of promotion. 

George Howard, who plays Bennett Ham- 
lyn in “* Phroso,” is a Philadelphian, and the 
career it was at first supposed he would 
adopt was that of a public singer or pianist. 
For seven years he was connected with the 
choir of St. John’s Church in his native city, 
both as baritone soloist and organist. But 
the boy had his ambitions fixed on the stage, 
and much experience in amateur companies 
fanned the flame of his resolve. His voice 
proved the stepping stone to his first pro- 
fessional engagement, in 1894, with ‘‘ The 
Flams.” The next season found him play- 
ing a light comedy part with George W. 
Monroe in “ A Happy Little Home,” and 
in the following year he was with Maggie 
Cline in “‘ On Broadway.” In all these roles 
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EDWARD J. MORGAN AS “JOHN STORM”’ IN “THE CHRISTIAN.”’ 


From his latest photograph by The Rose Studio, Providence. 






























Mr. Howard had the opportunity of sing- 
ing, but legitimate dramatic work was the 
goal he had set himself to reach, and the 
winter before last he gladly accepted an of- 
fer from Charles Frohman for a small part 
in ‘ Spiritisme.”’ Here was the longed for 
opportunity, but alas, the play failed dis- 
mally, and Mr. Howard was left for a while 
without any engagement whatsoever. 

It is never wise to despair in any calling, 
least of all in that of mummer, in whose 
life surprise plays almost as prominent a 
part as does excitement. The next autumn 
young Howard stepped back a round or 
two on his ladder and went out with ‘ The 
Tarrytown Widow,” but his Christmas re- 
membrance from Mr. Frohman was the role 
of a Prussian officer in ‘* The Conquerors.” 
So well did he acquit himself herein that he 
was made understudy to Mr. Faversham, 
and regularly installed as a member of the 
Empire stock. Mr. Howard, who is twenty 
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BLANCHE BENDER, WHO PLAYS BLANCHE WALSH, WHO WAS ~ CLARA HUNTER, NOW APPEAR- ‘ 
“LUCY”? WITH THE JEFFER- CHOSEN BY THE LATE FANNY ING AS ‘‘ FERRIS,”’? THE 4 
SON COMPANY IN ‘‘ THE DAVENPORT AS HER SUC- MAID, IN ‘‘ THE i 
RIVALS.”’ CESSOR. LIARS.”?’ i 

From a photograph by Morrison, From her latest photograph by From a photograph by Falk, New 4 
Chicago. Schloss, New York. York. Hi 





ADELAIDE CUSHMAN, THE WIFE OF EDWARD J. MORGAN, AND WHO LATELY APPEARED IN 
“THE VILLAGE POSTMASTER.”’ 


Fron her latest photograph by The Rose Studio, Providence. 
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CHRISTIE MACDONALD,.AT PRESENT APPEARING MERCEDES LEIGH, AT PRESENT APPEARING IN 
IN ‘‘THE BRIDE ELECT.”’ ‘THE SPORTING DUCHESS.”’ 
From her latest photograth—Copyrighted, 1808, by A tmé From her latest photograph by Schloss, 
Dupont, New Vork New York. 





FANNIE WARD, AN AMERICAN GIRL, WHO CREATED ETHEL MAY HARRISON, A GRADUATE OF THE 







“MRS. BRABAZONE TUDWAY”’ IN THE STANHOPE SCHOOL OF ACTING, NOW PLAY- 
LONDON PRODUCTION OF ‘‘ LORD ING HER FIRST ENGAGEMENT IN “MY 
AND LADY ALGY.”’ FRIEND FROM INDIA.”’ 





From a photograph by Ellis, London From a photegraph by Schloss, New York 
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JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS, NOW APPEARING WITH HIS OWN COMPANY IN ‘ THE JOLLY 
MUSKETEER.”’ 


From his latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


eight years old, is enthusiastically interested 
in his work, and by unflagging endeavor 
merits the measure of success he has already 
won. 

SOME SINGERS IN LIGHT OPERA. 

Alice Nielsen, too, like George Howard, 
began her professional life by singing in a 
Roman Catholic church. This was at St. 
Patrick’s in Kansas City, where she was 
brought up. Miss Nielsen has always been 
something of a nomad. Anative of Nashville, 
Tennessee, she began her amateur career 
as Patience in Kansas City, made her pro- 
fessional operatic début in San Francisco 
(anaccount of her discovery here bythe Bos- 
tonians was given in MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE, 


June, 1897), scored her big hit in New York 
as Yvonne in * The Serenade,” and flashed 
forth as a star, destined to gleam steadily, 
at Toronto. 

Her recent metropolitan engagement at 
Wallack’s, in ‘“ The Fortune Teller,” well 
illustrates the exasperating side of the 
theatrical business, which may be likened 
to a game of hit or miss. The tour was 
booked ahead. according to custom. Thea 
came a New York success so alluring that 
strenuous endeavors were made to prolong 
the stay at Wallack’s, but it was found im- 
possible to cancel the road dates. And there 
is no such thing as learning wisdom from 
experience in these matters. Another year 
a long metropolitan season may be planned 
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WILLIAM H. CRANE, NOW APPEARING IN ‘‘THE MRS. LESLIE CARTER, IN ‘‘ZAZA,’? HER NEW PLAY 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY.’’ ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH BY DAVID BELASCO. 
From his latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1808, by Aimé From her latest thotograph—Copyrighted, 188, by Aimé 
Dupont, New York. Dupont, New York. 





HILDA SPONG, A LONDON ACTRESS, PLAYING AT JACK MASON, AT ONE TIME LEADING MAN IN 
THE LYCEUM THE PART SHE CREATED IN THE FAMOUS BOSTON MUSEUM STOCK COM- 
THE ENGLISH PRODUCTION OF “‘ TRE- PANY, NOW PLAYING ‘‘ HORATIO DRAKE”’ 
LAWNY OF THE ‘WELIS.’”’ IN ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN.” 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. Fron a photograph by The Rose Studio, Providence. 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE IN ‘‘ TOO MUCH JOHNSON.”’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


and the opera fail to win, as was the case 
with ‘The Charlatan” at the Knicker- 
bocker. De Wolf Hopper was fortunate in 
having Miss Allen take five weeks off his 
hands, and_on tour he has done such good 
business with ‘The Charlatan” that he 
thinks of presenting it in London instead of 
, aleCapitan: 

Frank Rushworth, the tenor of “ The For- 
tune Teller,” has a light voice and an at- 
tractive stage presence. He is an English- 
man who went to Chicago some six years 
ago, entered business life there, and also 
sang in church choirs. He adopted the stage 
in the summer of 1897, appearing at the 


Schiller Theater in “ The Black Hussar,” 
and in the autumn came to New York to 
play opposite Anna Held in Hammer- 
stein’s ill fated production of “ La Poupée.” 
He also sang the same part in the briet 
career of the piece at Daly’s last spring. In 
Miss Nielsen’s opera he is Captain Ladislas, 
wearing a stunning hussar uniform, and 
singing an introductory march song, with 
chorus, which invariably obtains an encore. 

Lloyd Rand is another young tenor pic- 
tured in this number who has come from 
business, via church choirs, to the stage. 
He is a New Yorker, has a strong voice, 
and after singing in concert at Manhattan 
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ALICE NIELSEN AS 


““IRMA’’ DISGUISED AS HER BROTHER IN ‘‘ THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


Beach was engaged by the Bostonians, and 
made his first appearance with them in this 
playhouse by the sea last August. 

Ruth White is a contralto who sang “‘ Ben 
Bolt ” behind the scenes when A. M. Palmer 
produced ‘* Trilby ” in San Francisco. She 
makes another of that innumerable company 


of Californians who have obtained recog- 
nition on the stage. For some time a mem- 
ber of the Castle Square organization, she 
became this season leading contralto of the 
Southwell forces, presenting opera in Eng- 
lish at the Grand Opera House, Philadel- 
phia. This company follows the Castle 














Square there, and among the “ hold over” 
favorites are Edith Mason and her husband, 
Thomas H. Persse, William Wolff, and Bes- 
sie Fairbairn. 





“RELAWNY OF THE ‘ WELLS.’ ” 


For some time past it has been generally 
agreed that Arthur Wing Pinero is the first 
of the English playwrights. If there is any 
question of Henry Arthur Jones pressing 
him hard for this honor, “ Trelawny,” his 
latest offering, will safeguard his lead for 
some time. In a season of successes such as 
the one now passing, no single one of the 
hits has pleased so universally, both with re- 
gard to play and players, as the production 
of “ Trelawny of the ‘ Wells’” at the New 
York Lyceum. The theater’s regular com- 
pany has not had such a success since 1894, 
when “ The Amazons,” also by Pinero, ran 
from February into June. A chief beauty of 
“Trelawny ” is its simplicity of plot; the 
story could be told in a dozen lines. But 
its people lay hold on your sympathies with 
a tenacity born of that touch of humanity 
which only genius can father, and although 
Mr. Pinero modestly writes his play down as 
a comedietta, there are not a few passages 
where the tear evoked by pathos glistens on 
the confines of mirth. In his more recent 
work, such as “ The Princess and the But- 
terfly” and “The Benefit of the Doubt,” 
this dramatist has treated of the fashions, 
follies, and foibles of the modern world of 
society; in “Trelawny” he goes back to 
the period chosen chiefly by American writ- 
ers for war time episodes—the early sixties— 
and humble members of the theatrical pro- 
fession claim most of his attention. 

Act first shows the-farewell supper given 
to Rose Trelawny by her associates at the 
theater on her departure from among them 
to live for a while on probation at the grand 
home of the vice chancellor, grandfather to 
her fiancé, Arthur Gower. The horsehair 
covered furniture is as redolent of the period 
some of us can just remember as are the 
crinolines and “ waterfalls” of the women, 
and the fiasco of a speech made by young 
Gower in response to a toast i8 so true to 
all times that it scores with the effect of a 
carefully worked up situation. 

In act second we have the stifling atmos- 
phere of the highly respectable residence in 
Cavendish Square; and here Mr. Pinero 
does his most conventional work. He 
nobly redeems himself in the next scene, 
where Rose is shown, returned to the stage, 
but minus the ability to act as she once did. 
In this act some engaging glimpses are 
given of the ways and wiles of the mum- 
mers, and in the final scene the various con- 
tretemps of a first rehearsal reproduce a 
15M 
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chapter of stage history which the public is 
never allowed to see. 

Mary Mannering, in the name part, ex- 
cels even herself, and that is saying much. 
The role is a grateful one, to be sure, but 
much depends on the key in which it is 


played. Miss Mannering has the artist’s 
instinct, and is almost never at fault in her 
judgment of the tempo at which to take a 
scene. Mrs. Walcot, as the dignified player 
of many queens, is superb. It would be 
worth a second visit to the play merely to 
watch her “ business” in the supper scene. 
Miss Tyree’s Avonia Bunn is capitally con- 
ceived, the incongruity between the serious- 
ness of her manner and the levity of her 
costume in the third act being. admirably 
emphasized. Imogen Parrott, who has bet- 
tered herself by leaving the “ Wells” for the 
Olympic, is well played by a newcomer, 
Hilda Spong, whose father is W. Spong, 
the English painter and scenic artist. Ed- 
ward J. Morgan, whose hit in “ The Chris- 
tian” is a part of the season’s history, has 
in Tom Wrench the most difficult part of the 
piece, passive until almost the last act, and 
hopelessly introspective. | Wherever there 
is anything to do—and the prompt book 
calls for his presence on the stage for 
lengthy periods when he has merely to sit 
or stand and gaze pensively at the woman 
he has lost—Mr. Morgan does it with the 
clear cut style that distinguishes his playing. 





MAY IRWIN IN “ KATE KIP, BUYER.” 


One can never be «ccused of tempting for- 
tune in buying a seat for a performance by 
May Irwin. The worth of the money is 
always received in heaping measure, if 
hearty. laughter be considered an equivalent 
for cash. There are aspirants to a stage ca- 
reer working hard at this moment to rid 
themselves of a certain twang in pronuncia- 
tion which helps Miss Irwin to capture her 
audience before she has reached the pith 
of her remarks. Her consummate natural- 
ness insures her holding them through thick 
and thin after that. 

“The Widow Jones,” her first venture, 
was the best play she has ever had; “ Kate 
Kip ” would be the worst, except for one 
thing—it keeps Miss Irwin on the boards 
almost without intermission throughout 
the evening. The piece is simply the white 
sheet serving to throw out a constant suc- 
cession of the star’s specialties. A new one 
is introduced in this performance in the 
shape of telling fortunes by cards, and it is 
running the “coon songs” a close race in 
the joy it inspires. But it is a thankless task 
to criticise May Irwin’s art. It is all her 
own; she need fear no rival. 

One thing we should like to criticise, 
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however, and that is the company. With 
the exception of Ignacio Martinetti and 
Joseph Sparks, two capital actors, the sup- 
port is worse than mediocre. It may be 
urged in extenuation that the play itself is 
so shadowy that first class people would be 
thrown away on it, but this does not absolve 
Miss Irwin from the suspicion that she is 
paring down her expenditures with a view 
of retiring, long before the public is ready 
to give her up. 





It is a coincidence that when “ The Vil- 
lage Postmaster” was originally produced, 
some two years ago, the part of the villain, 
Ben Deane, was created by Edward J. Mor- 
gan, then heart whole and fancy free. In 


. the recent revival of the play the opposite 


role, Mary Barden, the unhappy “ seam- 
stress whom nobody knows,” was played 
by Adelaide Cushman, who recently be- 
came Mrs. Morgan. Miss Cushman, it is 
to be noted, scored without having re- 
course to either whining or ranting, too 
frequently the short cut to applause in im- 
personating characters of this type. 
* * * 


Although Calvé is not coming after all, 
and the much lauded Belgian tenor, Van 
Dyck, was a bit disappointing, the opening 
nights of the Grau grand opera season at 
the Metropolitan were brilliant ones, even 
in the face of the high expectations aroused 
in their behalf. It may be that this brilliancy 
did not emanate from just those spots where 
the management had supposed its brightest 
gems were located, for the Italian “ Barber 
of Seville” of the second night was ad- 
judged to be a finer performance than the 
German “ Tannhauser,”’ selected as the in- 
augural, and the critics awarded the tenor 
garland to the Frenchman Saleza, who made 
the third night memorable with his Romeo. 

The subscription list is an enormously 
large one, and the general interest in opera 
seems keener than for several years past. 
Whether inspired by the example of the 
Castle Square people, deponent saith not 
(both Mr. Grau and Mme. Melba were 
present on the opening night of “La Bo- 
héme ” at the American), but the mounting 
of the Metropolitan productions has become 
so eminently satisfactory as to call forth 
especial comment from the reviewers. At 
this writing Jean de Reszke has not yet ar- 
rived, but his reappearance is promised for 
the holidays. 

* * * * 

With her Rosina in the “ Barber ” and her 
Violetta in “Wa Traviata,” Sembrich 
ranged herself with Melba and Eames, and 
goes far towards atoning for the absence of 
Calvé. As Rossini’s tuneful work is likely to 
be heard often this winter, it may be of in- 
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terest to remind music lovers that “The 
Barber of Seville” was composed in thir- 
teen days and first produced at the Argen- 
tina Theater in Rome in 1816. The rich- 
ness of its embroidering with adornments 
that challenge the highest capabilities of 
singers we owe to the fact that earlier inter- 
preters of Rossini’s music introduced so 
many vocal embellishments of their own 
that the composer found it difficult to recog- 
nize the score, and thereafter determined to 
forestall any such sacrilege by supplying the 
florid fireworks himself. 
* * * * 

Ernst Van Dyck, the new tenor, of whom 
we give a portrait, was born in Antwerp, of 
good family, and intended originally to take 
up law. But his voice put in a claim for 
recognition too strong to be denied, and he 
went to Paris to study under Bax St. Yves. 
In 1887, when he was twenty six, he ap- 
peared as Lohengrin, and his signal success 
led to his engagement the same year for the 
Bayreuth festivals, of which he has been a 
feature ever since. For ten seasons he has 
sung at the opera house in Vienna. 

An interesting item in connection with his 
voice, recalling a similar experience of Jean 
de Reszke’s, is the fact that until 1882 he 
was supposed to have a baritone, but found 
out in Paris that he owned a magnificent 
tenor. 

* * * * 

Not content with presenting standard 
grand opera in such a manner as to elicit 
intelligent praise, the Castle Square Com- 
pany has essayed novelty in the same line of 
offerings. Presenting Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme” in English for the first time in 
America, this hard working organization 
won high commendation from the critics 
and the honor of a two weeks’ run from the 
public. Sheehan’s fine tenor found conge- 
nial ground in the love songs to Mimi, in 
which réle Yvonne de Treville and Ade- 
laide Norwood alternated and scored, and 
the Marcel of Stewart united spirited acting 
to admirable singing. The Paris street 
scene was such a piece of good mounting 
and excellent stage management as one 
looks for at Daly’s or the Empire. 

The American is this season setting the 
Broadway houses an example in other 
things besides reasonableness of prices. 

* * * * 

The Castle Square Comedy Company, 
playing at the Castle Square Theater, Bos- 
ton, where the opera company of that name 
had its inception, celebrated its thousandth 
performance on December 7. This means 
eighty four consecutive weeks, with twelve 
performances a week, as there is a matinée 
daily. A peculiarity of the institution is the 
offer to refund the price of his seat (and the 























highest rate charged is fifty cents) to any 
patron who is not satisfied at the end of the 
first hour. 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” was revived for 
cummemoration week, with Maude Odell, a 
regular member of the company, as Antoin- 
ette de Mauban, the role she had in the play 
when it was performed at the Lyceum, in 
New York. 

* * * * 

When Charles H. Hoyt, the playwright, 
was a little chap of five, he became very 
friendly with a tinker who had his shop not 
far from the hotel in Brandon, Vermont, 
where the Hoyts were spending the sum- 
mer. The tinker had a son of about the 
same age, and the two bcys were playmates. 
But with the close of the summer the visi- 
tors went away, the years passed by, and the 
memory of the tinker faded from the mind 
of the man who soon became famous as the 
writer of successful farces. 

Tim Murphy meantime had been doing 
a specialty at Tony Pastor’s, and then 
passed to “A Brass Monkey,” via “A 
Bunch of Keys.” Mr. Hoyt liked his work 
so well that he gave him the part of Bran- 
der in “A Texas Steer,” and it was not until 
he had made himself and the play noted all 
over the land that the author discovered in 
the actor his playmate of long ago, the son 
of the Vermont tinker. 

“Zaza,” adapted from the French by 
David Belasco, in which Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter is to make her New York reappearance 
on January 9 at the Garrick, was produced 
at the Vaudeville in Paris on the 12th of 
May last. One of its two authors is Pierre 
Berton, a French player distinguished for 
his work in “ Fedora” with Bernhardt, and 
as Baron Scarpia in’ “La Tosca.” Zaza, 
created by Rejane, is a concert hall singer, 
and the first act contributes another realistic 
setting forth of things behind the scenes, of 
which the present season appears to be mak- 
ing a specialty. Mrs. Carter could not 
have a réle in greater contrast to Maryland 
Calvert, and playgoers will take keen interest 
in noting this test of her versatility. 

* * * * 

“he Merchant of Venice,” Mr. Daly’s 
first dramatic production for the season, has 
found detractors in certain critics, who 
would seem to imply that it is nothing short 
of sacrilege for Ada Rehan and Sidney Her- 
bert to attempt to portray Portia and Shy- 
lock after Ellen Terry and Henry Irving have 
shown themselves in the parts here. But 
even though Miss Rehan and Mr. Herbert 
may fall short of the highest achievements 
in the réles their work possesses true value 
at many points, and because we cannot con- 
tinually feast on nectar are we to be denied 
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all nourishment? As >resented at Daly’s, 
“The Merchant of Venice” is a splendid 
succession of beautiful scenes, and provides 
such .all round excellence of acting in 
Shakspere as can be found nowhere else on 
the American stage. 

Herbert Gresham once more shows his all 
embracing ability by passing from a farcical 
role in “A Runaway Girl” to a well con- 
ceived impersonation of Gratiano. Mr. 
Gresham, an English actor who has been 
with Mr. Daly several years, was first made 
known here with Dixey in “Adonis.” 

* * * * 

“Worth a Million” failed because its 
author knew too much about the stage and 
too little of human nature. Its people were 
the puppets of his will, not the creatures 
of their own natural impulses. Almost fan- 
tastic in its improbability, we cannot con- 
ceive of Mr. Crane having put any faith in 
the piece had not its writer, Mr. Presbrey, 
already furnished him with a winner in the 
shape of “A Virginia Courtship.” But a 
reputation made on one play will not save 
a playwright from fiasco in his next venture, 
however much it may do for the player. 

For instance, a woman may make an ador- 
able Juliet and prove entirely inadequate as 
Rosalind ; still, curiosity to see a great artist 
in another role will insure her an audience 
for the inferior impersonation. But no such 
curiosity obtains in the case of a poor play 
by the man who has written a good one. By 
each fresh effort he stands or falls, be he 
Eugene Presbrey or Edmond Rostand. 

* * * 

It was in the old stock days of the Boston 
Museum that Otis Skinner received across 
the footlights his earliest impressions of the 
dramatic art. As he tells of them, it was not 
art to him then, but a sort of conjurer’s 
trickery. It was several years later, when 
he saw J. H. Stoddart in “The Long 
Strike,” that he became fired with the am- 
bition to go and do likewise. 

His first studies were Shylock and Eugene 
Aram, and for four years he held a member- 
ship in stock companies in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, including a cherished 
ten weeks with Edwin Booth. From him 
and from Mme. Modjeska (with whom he 
first essayed Shylock) Mr. Skinner acknowl- 
edges to have received his most helpful in- 
spirations. 

For five seasons’ he played lovers at 
Daly’s, but heroic and romantic parts are 
more to his liking, and in these he has been 
abundantly successful. Since he became a 
star, “ His Grace de Grammont,” by Clyde 
Fitch, has proved a striking feature of his 
repertoire. His engagement with Joseph 
Jefferson in “ The Rivals” was only to in- 
terrupt his own tour until mid, inter. 
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A PLEA FOR HAPPY ENDINGS. 

A clever woman in New York has lately 
suggested a novel and amusing literary 
scheme. She dislikes unhappy endings to 
stories, and she pretends to believe, as Dar- 
win is said to have believed, that any author 
who makes a story end sadly should be sub- 
jected to severe punishment. “ Now, there 
are a certain number of stories,” she says, 
“ that are classics, or almost classics, and 
that everybody feels obliged to read. Many 
of these end so sadly that, after reading 
’ them, I felt depressed for days. Such a book 
as ‘ Tess,’ for example, made me feel as if I 
had had a severe illness. Now, in order to 
avoid the misery of bad endings, I would 
have these writers either rewrite the last 
chapters of every pessimistic book, or con- 
tinue the story and make it end either happi- 
ly, or at least comfortably. In the case of 
‘Tess,’ I would have the poor girl tried for 
murder, acquitted on the ground of tempo- 
rary insanity,and then allowed to live happi- 
ly forever. afterward with her husband. 
Think of the pleasure this would give to 
thousands of readers! Why, a writer who 
did this would be a public benefactor! 

“ Plays that end unhappily, too, ought to 
be changed or developed into happiness. 
Now, if Ibsen had only added a logical act 
to ‘A Doll’s House,’ how different it 
would be! Nora, after a brief and bitter ex- 
perience in the world, would be only too 
glad to return to her husband and her 
babies; and her husband, who had been or- 
dering the meals in her absence and having 
a dreadful time with the servants, would be 
overjoyed to see her, and would appreci- 
ate her importance as head of the house so 
much that he’d never treat her as his ‘ doll’ 
again.” 

But think of the feelings of Ibsen and 
Hardy, and of all the authors whose books 
end sadly, if such a scheme were carried out. 
Pandemonium would reign in the literary 
world! 





THE “ EASY LIFE” OF A NOVELIST. 

* How long did it take you to write your 
fast novel?” is a question that is frequently 
put to popular authors. It frequently re- 
ceives an evasive answer, for some writers 
like to be secretive about their methods. 

For example, a young novelist not long 
ago wrote a novel in ten days, and he has 
bragged to some of his intimate friends 
about his achievement, cautioning them, 


however, not to betray him, as a knowl- 


edge of the speed with which the work was 
done might prejudice both readers and crit- 
ics against it. He was probably unneces- 
sarily cautious, however, for the story of his 
feat, instead of injuring, would have lent an 
added interest to the book, particularly as it 
was one of the best that he had done. 

Most writers who live by their books 
work two or three hours in the morning 
when their minds are freshest. W. E. Nor- 
ris is an exception to this rule; he writes 
for two hours a day only, and always be- 
tween five and seven o’clock in the after- 
noon, during the “ ghostly hours,” as Henry 
James calls them, the rest of the day being 
devoted largely to golf playing. 

Writers of such regular habits can easily 
finish a novel of ordinary length in three 
months, though a few spend six months or 
a year on a book. 

“ What an easy life it must be! ” the novel 
reader is likely to say; but in reality this is 
scarcely the case. 

“When I begin a new book,” a success- 
ful author remarked not long ago, “I feel 
as if I were putting on a yoke of slavery. 
The story haunts me by day and by night, 
and I have no real peace until it is com- 
pleted. Then, too, I am constantly in dread 
of giving out before it is finished—of not 
being able to sustain it, I mean. I have 
spoken to several authors about this, and 
they have told me that their experience is 
exactly like mine. No matter how many 
books I may have finished, I never succeed 
in acquiring absolute confidence in myself.” 

Another frequent cause of worry among 
successful authors is the fear that they may 
lose their hold on the public. This disaster, 
moreover, has befallen many an author, par- 
ticularly where success is founded on a first 
book. Dr. Holmes once remarked that 
every man or woman had the power to write 
one good novel founded on experience, and 
the statement finds a certain justification 
in the fact that many a literary reputation 
rests on one book only. 





“HE CALIFORNIANS.” 

For an individual to see a country and a 
people through glasses colored by private 
grief and personal animosities is a misfor- 
tune; for a writer to portray a country so 
seen is, just in proportion to the skill em- 
ployed, more or less criminal. If a man has 
lived in a cellar all his life he is quite at 
liberty. to describe cellar life, but he should 
not be allowed to speak with authority upon 
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sunshine and flowers. If a man has lived— 
through either his own fault or his misfor- 
tune—with men and women devoid of honor 
and all the other virtues in the calendar, he 
might write with authority of such people, 
but he should not be allowed to thrust them 
upon honest men and women. 

Unfortunately, speech is free, and so are 
authors free to write as they please, and so 
long as this is the case California and Cali- 
fornians must suffer under the pens of dis- 
appointed men and women, who have failed 
to find there the land of their hopes. I,ong 
azo Bret Harte created a type of Californi- 
an, but even at that early day he was honest 
enough to claim for his puppet merely the 
honors of being a type of the gold seeking, 
mining California. M’liss was a girl of the 
gold hills, not of the cities. Since the days of 
Mr. Harte’s earliest stories, California has 
been an El Dorado of writers; as well as of 
miners, and each one has tried to invest his 
heroines with some of the extravagances of 
M’liss, some of the Californianisms of Miss 
Folinsbee of “ Poverty Flat.” 

From unskilled writers this matters not 
at all; from Bohemians who admit that their 
home is Bohemia, and that in the highways 
and byways of San Francisco they find a 
cosmopolitan type excelling all others in the 
world, the extravagances and the Californi- 
anisms matter little; but from an expatriated 
Californian who claims, by her name, con- 
nection with the oldest and best Californian 
families—and by these are not meant the old 
families of forty nine, but the old families of 
Mexico and Spain—they matter exceeding 
much. Society in San Francisco and its 
suburbs is no more made up of the Helena 
Belmonts and Magdalena Yorbas ‘of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton’s Californians than it is of 
Bret Harte’s M’lisses and Miggleses. The 
life there is not now and never was such as 
she depicts it in this her latest story. As 
she has improved in the mechanism of her 
trade, just so far has she retrograded as an 
artist in using her skill to revenge personal 
and private rancors. : 

To those who read between the lines, 
“The Californians” is a mass of petty pri- 
vate gibes and stings. ‘To those who read 
the lines themselves the story is a senseless, 
bewildering tale; the plot, such as it is, is 
concealed in a mass of useless personalities, 
and at the end of the book it is quite evident 
that the creator had tired of her puppets 
and, there being no logical conclusion, hasti- 
ly scribbled “and so they were married,” 
and then threw down her pen. 


“MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY.” 
A story betrays many things about its 
author, little facts about his personality that 
he is quite unconscious of registering. One 
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may catch glimpses of him over the heéro’s 
shoulder,.and make very good guesses at- 
his manner of bearing himself from his man- 
ner of shaping his phrases. 

No man with a light, careful footstep 
could have written ‘ Moran of the Lady 
Letty.” It goes at a sure, strong pace, 
straight at the object wanted, and one hears 
the sound stump of heels in every page. It 
is the pace of one whose feet push the 
ground away from them with their surplus 
vigor. 

It is to the sense of fresh vitality that this 
book of high adventure owes half its charm. 
It is a thing built of flesh and blood, bone 
and muscle. It has a mind of its own, and 3 
temper. It goes to sea for adventures, and 
finds them, too, strange, picturesque events- 
new to the world of fiction, part of them 
taken, no doubt, from the experiences of 
some weather beaten old sea captain, since 
man’s imagination does not furnish such odd 
yet plausible properties without the help of 
living facts. 

Moran herself, “sired of the surges,” 
moves like some splendid valkyr through 
the story; 


shunning men and shunned of women, a strange, 
lonely creature, solitary as the ocean whereon 
she lived, beautiful after her fashion; as yet 
without sex; proud, untamed, splendid in her 
savage primal independence—a thing untouched 
and unsullied by civilization. Her purity was 
the purity of primeval glaciers.... Wilbur found 
himself .... wondering to just what note the 
untouched cords would vibrate; just how 
she should be awakened one morning to find 
that she—Moran, sea rover, virgin unconquered, 
without law, without land, without sex—was, 
after all, a woman, 


It is a sincere story as well as a quick, 
stirring one, written with a convincing be- 
lief in its people and events, and not without 
a certain scorn oi the probabilities. One 
reads it with a sense of salt on the lips—and, 
once, in the eyes. The author, Frank Nor- 
ris, is a young Californian with a strong 
taste for adventure that has already taken 
him from South Africa to Cuba, and a 
strong fist for the wielding of apen. He has 
made a good beginning in fiction. 


LITERARY CRUM SCRAPING. 

The wife of a prominent literary man of 
New York boasts that during the past year 
she has made seven hundred dollars by send- 
ing to the periodicals the good stories and 
jokes that have been told at her dinner 
parties, and she usually adds, “ So now I am 
able to ride about in cabs just as much as I 
please.” She gathers around: her many of 
the cleverest men and women in the literary 
and artistic world of the city, so their say- 
ings often have real commercial value. If 
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they knew to what use these were put, how- 
ever, they might not be so witty when ac- 
cepting the lady’s hospitality. 

The practice of gathering literary crumbs 
is not uncommon among the small army of 
writers who live on the outskirts of author 
land, and many a story teller or wit has 
been enraged to find his best things repro- 
duced in the newspapets. A few months 
ago a well known artist, who was for many 
years an intimate friend of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, told at a literary gathering an 
amusing adventure that Stevenson had had 
during his early days in Paris. A few weeks 
later he happened to pick up a Cleveland 
paper, and there, to his surprise, he found 
the story, much elaborated and garnished, to 
‘be sure, but still recognizable. He was 
considerably annoyed, but presently he for- 
got about the matter. Not long afterward, 
a reporter from a New York paper came to 
interview him, and, in the course of con- 
versation remarked, ‘Oh, by the way, 
I heard a capital story of yours the other 
day about Stevenson; your friend Rivers 
has been telling it all over town.” 

The artist gasped. “Were you the man 
that sent that story to a Cleveland paper?” 
he cried; and the reporter, with a touch 
of pride and pleasure, thinking that he had 
reproduced the anecdote rather neatly, ad- 
mitted that he was. His innocence saved 
him from a severe lecture, and the artist 
now declares that in these days of universal 
scribbling it isn’t safe to tell any story 
anywhere, unless you want to see it in print. 





BAD ENGLISH IN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

“ Why is it that there is so much bad Eng- 
lish in our books and newspapers?” a reader 
asked a publisher the other day. “ If I were 
an editor or a publisher,” he added, “I 
should see that the English was corrected 
either in manuscript or in proof.” 

The publisher smiled. “If you did that 
in my position,” he replied, ‘“ you would be 
in hot water a large part of the time. 
Authors, as a class, are sensitive, and don’t 
like to have their work ‘tampered with,’ as 
some of them say. Whenever we want to 
make changes we have to be careful to se- 
cure permission, and we make them as few 
as possible; some authors, of course, have 
the good sense to rely on our judgment 
and to give us a free hand; but others, 
particularly among those whose reputations 
are already established, won’t let us change 
a word, and would be indignant if we even 
suggested a possible improvement. As for 
newspapers,” the publisher concluded, 
“they are so hastily written that, far from 
wondering why there are so nany mistakes 
in them, I am astonished that there should 
be so few.” 
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“ But are all publishers as careful as you 
are to protect the feelings of authors?” 

“No. Some publishers insist upon hav- 
ing changes made at any cost; others, on 
the contrary, never attempt to make any, 
We find, by the way, that we don’t receive 
much gratitude for the improvements we 
make in manuscripts. A few months ago, 
we received the maniiscript of an extensive 
history written by a man who for years had 
been a student of the period treated and 
had exceptional facilities for ‘getting new 
material. The work contained valuable mat- 
ter, but it was so badly written that it never 
could have been published as it stood. So, 
with the author’s permission, we had it 
carefully revised. The author gave the per- 
mission very grudgingly, and he constantly 
grumbled at the way his work was mangled. 
When the book finally appeared it was high- 
ly praised not only for the research that it 
showed, but for the clearness and the polish 
of the literary style. We have received no 
thanks from him, however, and I presume 
that he thinks the success of the book was 
due to his work alone.” 





LAFCADIO HEARN’S START IN JOURNALISM. 

Of Lafcadio Hearn, the painter of such at- 
tractive word pictures of lotus eating days in 
the far east, a story is told that is at least a 
picturesque one. It recalls his early unsuc- 
cessful efforts to gain a foothold in litera- 
ture—a period that was in marked contrast 
with his present life as a professor in the 
university of Tokio. 

One day, a good many years ago, a very 
seedy individual presented himself at the 
otfice of a Chicago newspaper and asked for 
work—work of any kind, from editorial writ- 
ing to typesetting. He was told there was 
nothing for him. 

“ Very well,” he replied; “ I will wait until 
there is.” 

He wandered into the composing rooms, 
sat down in a vacant chair, unrolled a news- 
paper bundle, and drew forth something to 
eat. He remained all day, now and then 
talking with one of the reporters or a com- 
positor, and remarking that perhaps they 
would need an extra reporter, and that they 
might give the assignment to him. When 
night came the foreman asked him why he 
did not go home. 

“IT have none,” was the reply. 

Midnight came and still this stranger 
quietly waited. It was a busy time. Several 
calls came in rapidly, and every reporter was 
sent out. Suddenly an alarm of fire was re- 
ceived. There was no one for the assign- 
ment. The city editor was vexed. 

“No one here to take this?” he asked. 
“ We must send some one.” ‘Then, seeing 
the only unoccupied man in the place, he ex- 
































claimed, “ Here, quick, take this and see 
what you can do with it.” 

The man seized a fire badge and notebook 
and was off at once. 

One or two of the firemen afterward told 
of a disheveled, excited man who broke 
through their lines, rushed into the building, 
and was in every one’s way. A tragedy had 
occurred, murder had been committed, and 
the fire was started to conceal it. The 
stranger, utterly oblivious to every one, 
picked up the parts of a dismembered body 
one by one, gazed at them wildly, noted 
every detail of the scene, rushed out and 
disappeared. 

Early that morning, just before the paper 
went to press, the newcomer broke into the 
rooms, seized pen and paper, and, lying half 
across a table with his nose within a few 
inches of the paper, began to push off page 
after page of manuscript in rapid succession 
upon the floor. 

The city editor, greatly amused at the 
sight, picked up the pages and read them. 

“Stop the presses,” he ordered; “ hold 
the paper and make room for this copy. 
Never mind its length; crowd out something 
else. This must go just as it is.” 

The article appeared, and was one of the 
most remarkably dramatic and beautifully 
written stories in the newspaper world. 

In one night Lafcadio Hearn had won for 
himself a place in journalism. 





A PECULIAR ASSIGNMENT. 

A young writer now employed on the 
reportorial staff of one of the New York 
dailies has been telling with great delight 
the story of how-he happened to write his 
first book review. For a year after his 
graduation from college he buried himself 
in the country and wrote a novel. Then he 
went to New York, succeeded in persuading 
a publisher to take his book, and after a 
time he secured his present position. While 
he was grubbing away at his assignments, 
his book appeared, and a copy was sent to 
his paper for review. When it arrived, he 
happened to be in the room of the literary 
editor, who picked it up, glanced at the title 
page, and said, “ Hello, Smith; here’s a 
book written by a man of your name. Want 
to review it?” ‘The reporter, making an 
effort to conceal the least sign of embarrass- 
ment, said he’d be glad of the chance. “All 
right,” the editor remarked, carelessly. 
“ Give it a quarter of a column—if it’s worth 
it. It’s published by a good house; so it’s 
likely to have some merit.” 

The reporter walked off in great glee with 
the book under his arm, and immediately 
sat down and wrote the review. It was plain, 
he said, that the novel was the work of 
a young writer; in places it was immature 
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and crude, and the plot, ingenious though 
it was, would have been far more impres- 
sive if it had been more simply and logical- 
ly developed. Nevertheless, the story held 
the interest of the reader, and the style had 
spontaneity and sparkle; in a few years, if 
the writer worked hard and kept a strong 
grip on life and character, resisting his ten- 
dency to exaggerate for the sake of effect, 
he would undoubtedly be able to write 
stories of considerable literary merit. 

It was not until the review had been pub- 
lished that the literary editor discovered the 
identity of the author. At first he was in- 
clined to be indignant; but he presently 
realized that if any trick had been played he 
had uncoasciously played it on himself, and 
he enjoyed the joke. The reporter is now 
treated with more consideration by his su- 
periors, and is getting the pick of the liter- 
ary assignments. 





The late Harold Frederic’s firm belief in 
the so called ‘“ Christian Science,” although 
not himself a religious believer, is another 
illustration of the fact that the most skeptical 
reasoners are frequently the victims of com- 
mon superstition. In “The Damnation of 
Theron Ware,” Mr. Frederic has shown 
himself to be at least a careful student of 
certain forms of religious belief, and their 
effect on individuals. But there was nothing 
in the novel to indicate that it was the work 
of a believer in revealed religion. ‘The 
cynical, cultivated, unbelieving priest is the 
artistic fault of the book. The type exists in 
older countries, notably in France, but not 
in America. 

It is related of Father Healey, widely 
known during his life as the “ Vicar of 
Bray,” that he once had in his congregation 
a man who, while skeptical in regard to the 
tenets of his church, was nevertheless will- 
ing to believe in almost anything that 
touched upon the supernatural. 

“What do you think of Judge Blank?” 
said a fellow parishioner to the priest. “ I’ve 
just found out that he’s a firm believer in the 
old superstition about sitting thirteen at a 
table.” 

“T’m not at all surprised,” said Father 
Healey philosophically. “That man would 
believe anything except an Article of 
Faith.” 

* * * * 

The American admirers of Stephen Crane 
did not know that the young author had 
taken unto himself a wife, till they learned 
by cable that it was Mrs. Crane who had 
persuaded Harold Frederic, a few days be- 
fore his death, to give up his Christian 
Science doctor and send fot a regular prac- 
titioner. During her husband’s absence in 
Cuba, Mrs. Crane remained in England. 
























































SOMETHING MORE ABOUT ADVERTISING. 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT—LOWER PRICES TO THE ADVERTISER—SOMETHING ABOUT CIRCULATIONS— 
THE ADVERTISING AGENT’S ONLY EXCUSE FOR LIVING—CREATING BUSINESS—IS HE THE 
AGENT OF THE PUBLISHER ?—IT IS SEDUCTIVE BUT NOT TRUE—WHAT 
WILL BE HIS ATTITUDB? 


guics the delivery of my Sphinx Club 
address there has been an amazing 
amount of anxiety shown for me all along 
the line. I really did not know before that in 
this busy, hustling, bustling, supposedly sel- 
fish world, men generally had the fore- 
thought for another, his interest, his welfare, 
so thoroughly at heart. 

A good many of the big men and little 
men in the advertising business, a good 
many of the big men and little men in the 
publishing business, clerks of all grades of 
mentality and capacity, office boys even— 
all these have paused in their work to dis- 
cuss animatedly and feelingly the awful 
calamity that is sure to fall upon me after 
January 1st. There has been genuine sad- 
ness in their tones. My mistake, as they see 
it, is nothing short of business suicide. 

Well, if the ten dollar a week clerk, or the 
advertising solicitor of indifferent capacity, 
or the office boy, sees it this way, I sup- 
pose it must be so. Their opinions should 
not be regarded lightly. Had I known their 
reasoning I should indeed have hesitated 
to set up my judgment and my experience 
against their keener insight into the pub- 
lishing problem, their keener insight into 
the philosophy of business, their keener and 
broader knowledge of human nature. 

But, having taken the step, fatal as it is 
in their eyes, I shall stand by it. I shall never 
recede from it. It is generally believed in 
the advertising world that I will recede from 
it; that I shall be compelled to do so. But I 
want to say in all kindness to the men wko 
hold to this idea that they are mistaken, and 
I want to advise them not to betoo certain of 
my receding from the position I have taken, 
because it is not pleasant to be proved a 


false prophet. 
* x * * 


I am glad that my address has caused dis- 


cussion. Serious discussion sweeps away 
mystery and misunderstanding, and results 
in a better general knowledge of the theme 
under consideration. So far as I can gather, 
many men have settled down to the con- 
clusion that the stand I have take1 is merely 
an experiment. I take this opportunity to 


state that it is no experiment. I am not 
treating it as an experiment. I know what 
the outcome will be just as certainly as I 
know anything. There are some eternal 
principles that enter into business that can- 
not be got over or got around. And I am 
resting my case on one of these eternal prin- 
ciples—a principle that is absolutely certain 
to win out every time. 

All the favoritism in the world, and all the 
force of established custom in the world, and 
all the pulls of one kind and another in the 
world, cannot live beside lower prices. The 
man who sells a given grade of goods at a 
lower price than his neighbor sells them is 
going to do the business, and no combina- 
tion can prevail against it. The consumer 
has something to say about it. If his dol- 
lar spent in one shop will do the work of a 
dollar and a half spent in another shop, will 
bring him the necessities and luxuries that 
would cost him a dollar and a half in the 
other fellow’s shop, then you know, and I 
know, where the consumer’s money will go. 
What is true in merchandising, in this re- 
spect, is equally true in advertising. 

And this is the principle on which I stand 
in this advertising matter. I am selling, and 
am going to continue to sell, in advertising 
circulation, a bigger value for a given sum 
of money than other magazines are selling— 
all other magazines whose circulation is of 
a magnitude and character to make them 
legitimate competitors of my own. 

It doesn’t matter whether this means $400 
a page for Munsty’s MAGaAzINng, or $300, or 
$200, or $100—whatever it is, I shall keep 
below the price of competing magazines. 
And at $400 a page our price for advertising 
in MunsEy’s MAGAZINE is today from 20 
per cent to 50 per cent lower than the ad- 
vertising rates of either Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
The Century, McClure’s, The Cosmopolitan, 
or Review of Reviews, and it is a minimum 
of 33 I-3 per cent lower than the average ad- 
vertising rates of these six publications com- 
bined. 

* * * * 

A fair price for magazine advertising space 

today, it seems to me, is 75 cents a page per 
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thousand circulation. If I were advertising 
myself I should be willing to pay this price 
—75 cents for every genuine thousand of net 
paid circulation. I should not be willing to 
pay more. I should not be willing to pay 
more because I don’t believe it is worth 
more, with paper at its present low price, 
and with modern machinery that reduces to 
a minimum the cost of presswork and 
handling. 

MunseEy’s MaAGaAzIne&, at $400 a page, is 
now costing the advertiser about 66 2-3 cents 
a page per thousand circulation, absolute 
net circulation—a circulation from which all 
waste, all free copies, all returned copies from 
newsdealers, are deducted. 

I shall not allow the cost to advertisers to 
average in any year more than 75 cents a 
page per thousand circulation, and if at any 
time our rates carry this average beyond 75 
cents a page per thousand circulation, I will 
rebate an amount to the advertiser that will 
reduce the rate to this price. 

Seventy five cents a page per thousand 
circulation, by the way, means in line rate 
only one third of a cent a line per thousand 
circulation, as there are 224 lines to a page. 

* * * * 

When I say that I am going to sell ad- 
vertising circulation, net circulation, lower 
than competing magazines sell it, I am say- 
ing what foreshadows a better knowledge of 
circulations generally. And I am going to 
begin right in my own business. I have kept 
a pretty accurate record of our circulation 
for the last half dozen years, but I haven’t 
kept so minute a record as I shall keep in 
the future. I propose from now on to have 
our circulation records so accurate that I 
can trace to a single magazine every copy of 
every issue—can tell the number printed, 
the waste in the bindery, the complete out- 
put from the bindery, the number sent to 
direct subscribers, the number sent to news- 
dealers, the number returned from news- 
dealers, and the disposition of returns, and 
all the over issue, if there be such. This in- 
formation is going to be free both to our 
advertisers and to advertising agents. 

Furnishing bedrock facts like these about 
my own circulation, I cannot in justice to 
my own interests compete with uncertainty, 
and I don’t propose to do so. I am willing 
to match facts against facts, and nothing 
else. The time has come when the adver- 
tiser should demand that his advertising 
agent be able to give him an accurate state- 
ment of the circulation of the mediums in 
which he is advertising and wishes to adver- 
tise. If, however, the advertiser isn’t suf- 
ficiently interested in this on his own ac- 
count, and the advertising agent, who should 
stand for the advertiser’s interest, isn’t 
sufficiently interested in it to go to the 
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trouble to find out what bedrock circula- 
tions are, then there is no other course open 
to me but to find out for myself; and for 
the reason that I must know the circulation 
of competing mediums in order that I may 
make sure my own advertising rates are al- 
ways lower. 

I think that there will be a good deal less 
mystery, a good deal less uncertainty, about 
circulations in the future than there has been 
in the past. The dawning of a better day is 
upon us. 

* * * * 

As I said in my Sphinx Club address, 
there isn’t an advertising agent in the United 
States today who knows circulations—not 
one. But this sort of thing is not going to 
continue. Some advertising agent will be 
wise enough to begin at the beginning of 
things and equip himself to be of genuine 
service to the advertiser. And the best serv- 
ice an advertising agent can render an ad- 
vertiser—incomparably the best service—is 
to give him facts about circulations. 

The advertising agent who knows circula- 
tions—knows them absolutely—would be 
better worth 25 per cent to the advertiser 
than the best advertising agent in the world 
today is worth 5 per cent. Now I know just 
what these words mean, and. they are not 
uttered lightly. 

But a knowledge of circulations is not by 
any means the only service an advertising 
agent can render to the advertiser. He has 
the equipment, or should have it, to handle 
the detail of the advertiser’s business at less 
cost than the advertiser can handle it him- 
self. He has the clever advertising men 
about him, or should have them about him, 
who can give valuable aid to the advertiser 
in the preparation of advertising, valuable 
advice to the advertiser as to the best lines 
to follow. He has the capital, or should 
have the capital, to extend credit to the ad- 
vertiser when credit is desirable. 

* 

But on this matter of credits I want to 
say just this: They should be treated as 
banking propositions, not brokerage propo- 
sitions. There is no reason why the adver- 
tiser who pays his bills promptly should be 
classed with the man who does not—why 
he should be made to pay the advertising 
agent a larger percentage for handling his 
business because the advertising agent has 
to carry the advertiser of doubtful credit and 
slow pay. There should be a banking side to 
an advertising agency as well as a broker- 
age side. 

This is just what I am going to have in 
my own business. All advertising bills, for 
advertising that we are willing to accept 
without cash in advance, will be made pay- 
able on the 15th day of the month of the 
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date of issue. If more time is wanted on the 
part of the advertiser or the advertising 
agent, it then becomes a matter of banking 
with us, not advertising. And if it is good 
business in the banking sense to carry an 
advertiser or an advertising agent, we shall 
do so purely on banking principles. 

The advertising cgency might perhaps 
find a better system than this, but it certain- 
ly isn’t working on a better system today. 

* * * 


There are in the United States several 
hundred advertising agents of one grade and 
another, and with the vast majority of them 
their only excuse for living is the publisher’s 
discrimination against the advertiser in their 
favor. ‘They have little or no capital, ab- 
solutely no knowledge of circulations, little 
knowledge of the philosophy of business, 
little knowledge of the philosophy of ad- 
vertising, no clever minds associated with 
them, nothing that can be of any service 
whatsoever to the advertiser, except to 
“divvy up” their commissions with him. 

If there is any reason—any good, sound 
reason—why the publisher should discrimi- 
nate against the advertiser and in favor of 
the advertising agent to the extent of Io per 
cent, 20 per cent, 30 per cent, and even 40 
per cent, I cannot see it. I don’t believe any 
such reason exists, and I don’t believe any 
man can conjure up a reason that will stand 
a minute before any intelligent congress of 
disinterested business men. 

On all contracts made on my publications 
on and after January Ist, 1899, the rates will 
be absolutely net to both advertiser and ad- 
vertising agent. We shall not discriminate 
against either. If the advertiser for any 
reason of his own prefers to place business 
with us direct, he can do so at the lowest 
price at which anybody can place business 
with us. He will not be compelled to place 
his business through an established adver- 
tising agency, or even a dummy advertising 


_agency of his own, in order to get net rates. 


Our rates will be net to all, and if they are 
too high, relatively too high in comparison 
with other magazines, mind you, they will 
certainly be reduced. 

* * * * 

But I want to say right here that it is not 
going to be our policy to work against the 
advertising agent, or to advise advertisers 
to send business direct instead of through 
advertising agents—I mean the agents who 
can render them a genuine service. 

I believe in the advertising agent who can 
be of service to the advertiser. I don’t be- 
lieve in the advertising agent who cannot be 
of service to the advertiser. I believe it pos- 
sible for the advertising agent to do the busi- 
ness of the advertiser to a good deal better 
advantage than the advertiser can do it him- 


self. He can handle the details for him at a 
less cost, he can give him the benefit of ex- 
perience, the guidance and aid in a thousand 
and one ways of which he can well afford to 
avail himself, and for which he can well 
afford to pay at a right rate. 

What a right price is, however, is some- 
thing that must be settled between the ad- 
vertiser and the advertising agent. I will not 
pretend to say what it should be, but will 
say that there is no reason whatever why the 
advertising agent should charge a horizontal 
price—the same price for magazines, week- 
lies, and dailies. 

The price should be based on the labor— 
on the service rendered. And the cost to the 
advertising agent of handling advertising 
that appears twelve times a year, or fifty two 
times a year, or three hundred and sixty five 
times a year, must in the very nature of the 
case differ widely. 

Advertising agents have complained bit- 
terly at our 10 per cent commission, saying 
that they could not live on so small a com- 
mission; that they must make their average 
commission up to I5 per cent, otherwise 
they could not do business. I don’t believe 
that there is any ground for the complaint. 
It strikes me that $480 is a pretty big tax 
on the advertiser in commissions to pay on 
a year’s contract for a page in MuwnsEy’s 
MacGazINE. The advertisement appears only 
twelve times, and the cost to the advertising 
agent cannot be in reasonable proportion to 
the reward. 

* * * * 

The trouble with this whole thing is that 
the advertising agent aims to get the same 
commission for monthlies, weeklies, and 
dailies. The cost of checking on the month- 
ly is almost nothing; the cost of checking, 
bookkeeping, correspondence, etc., on the 
daily is a very large item. 

Now, why not put things on their true 
footing? Why not charge one price for 
monthlies, a different price for weeklies, and 
still a different price for dailies? The ad- 
vertising agent who does this, who makes 
his scale of commissions right and stands 
by it, who makes his equipment so large and 
so perfect in every way that he can render 
better service to the advertiser than the ad- 
vertiser can give to himself, or than any other 
agent can give him, will not need the pro- 
tection of a commission on the part of the 
publisher. He will be indispensable to the 
advertiser, and as such will have all the busi- 
ness that he can well attend to. This sort of 
an advertising agent will have every excuse 
for living. 


* * * 

When the advertising agency business 
gets on the lines I have-suggested there will 
be at most half a dozen agents in the coun- 
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try instead of the great army there is today. 
There is nothing quite so easy on earth as to 
be an advertising agent. An investment of 
75 cents does it, and it is a pretty poor kind 
of a man who cannot scrape together 75 
cents. Seventy. five cents will buy him let- 
terheads enough to start business on, and 
this is all he needs. The publisher will do 
the rest; will furnish him with credit, and 
jump at the chance. 

Now, it is this very expansion in the ad- 
vertising agency business that has played 
the devil with it. There isn’t advertising 
enough to go around and make a living for 
all on a rational commission. The r sult, re- 
duced to a logical conclusion, is that the 
advertiser has to pay more for his adverti- 
sing than he should pay for it—a good deal 
more than he should pay for it. 

The commission on the part of publishers, 
the excessive commission, uncertain com- 
mission, abnormal Commission, is respon- 
sible for this expansion in the advertising 
agency business. An absolutely net rate on 
the part of publishers—the same as we shall 
have after the 1st of January—would in one 
month put the advertising agency business 
on a better basis than it has ever been on or 
ever will be on until the net rate is made 
general. It will then become a question of 
the survival of the fittest—the agency with 
the equipment to render the greatest service 
to the advertiser. This means an agency with 
a capital of a million dollars—five millions, 
perhaps—and the cleverest minds associated 
with it that money can commau.d. 

* * * * 

Another theory set up as an argument 
why the publisher should pay commissions 
to advertising agents is that the adverti- 
sing agent creates business. Yes, so he does 
create business; so do we, and so does 
every enterprising publisher. It is to the 
advantage of the advertising agent to create 
business, is it not? He does not do it purely 
for the benefit of the publisher, does he? He 
does it, it seems to me, that he may handle 
a larger volume of business. If this is not in 
point of fact his object, then I am very 
much misled. If it is not his object, he is a 
more philanthropic man than I have ever 
supposed him to be. 

Assuming that he creates business that he 
may do a larger volume of business himself, 
I don’t see where the argument comes in 
that he should receive a commission from 
the publisher. True, the business he creates 
bexefits the publisher, but isn’t it equally 
true that the publisher who creates a publi- 
cation that pays advertisers, benefits the ad- 
vertising agent, and for the reason that the 
publisher makes a larger volume of business 
possible to the advertising agent? 

Again, isn’t the publisher who creates ad- 
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vertisitig of just as much service to the ad- 
vertising agent as the advertising agent who 
creates advertising is to the publisher? Each 
makes a profit on the other’s work. If a 
commission should be paid by the publisher 
to the advertising agent for what he does, 
should not the advertising agent pay a com- 
mission to the publisher for what he does? 

As to the creating of business, we are 
quite ready to bear our share of the ex- 
pense. We have a good corps of men on 
the road already who are devoting more or 
less of their time to this very thing. From 
now on we are going to give a good deal 
more attention to this particular side of the 
business. There are a thousand concerns in 
this country not advertising today that could 
use the magazines to advantage. 

* * * 

A good deal has been said lately about 
the service the advertising agent renders to 
the publisher in guaranteeing accounts. This 
argument is set up as one of the reasons 
why the publisher should pay the agent a 
commission. It is not a good argument, be- 
cause there is no one back of the advertising 
agent to guarantee his account. 

My experience in the publishing business 
sustains me amply in this statement. Over 
go per cent of our losses in our advertising 
department during the last five years have 
been through the advertising agent. In view 
of this fact, I am quite as willing to give 
credit to the advertiser direct as I am to the 
advertising agent. 

The answer to this, on the part of the 
financially strong agent, is that we should 
not give credit to the agent who is not finan- 
cially strong. This sourds well. In words it 
is as easy as a toboggan slide; in practice it 
would be about as difficult as climbing hand 
over hand up a sunbeam. There are some 
things too hard for me, and turning down 
go per cent of the advertising agents be- 
cause they are not financially strong is one 
of them. I am doing something easier, a 
whole lot easier. 

* * * * 

I made it pretty clear in my Sphinx Club 
address that the advertising agent, as I see 
it, is the agent of the advertiser, not the pub- 
lisher: Among the comments that followed 
that address I have found none, or heard of 
none, where the advertising agent has had 
quite the hardihood to assume that he was 
the agent of the publisher and not of the ad- 
vertiser. "The agent who would come out 
boldly and take this position, I fancy, would 
find it difficult to enlist to a very large meas- 
ure the confidence of the advertiser. Forced 
to define his position, he will stand every 
time as the agent of the advertiser, but not 
forced to a definite stand he poses always 
as the agent of both, and with arguments 
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that do not argue tries to maintain this il- 
logical position. 
* * % * 

Here is a little side light on the situation. 
We are paying out well nigh $20,000 a year 
to our own representatives in the advertising 
field. We have maintained these solicitors 
right straight along. If we hadn’t kept them 
in the field, hadn’t been in touch with every 
advertiser, hadn’t made it a point with the 
advertiser to see that MunsEy’s MAGAZINE 
was on his list, that he insist on having 
Munsty’s MaGazInE used, I don’t believe 
—and I say this with all candor—I don’t be- 
lieve that we should have today 20 per cent 
of the advertising we are carrying. 

Now, what does this mean? It means that 
after doing the work ourselves, work that 
we were compelled to do ourselves in order 
to have the business to which we were en- 
titled by the relative merits of our publica- 
tion, we had to allow the advertising agent 
a commission of 10 per cent, as the business 
mainly comes through him. 

Now, I have had enough of this. Once in 
a while I know when I have had enough. If 
other publishers haven’t had enough there is 
no earthly reason why they shouldn’t have 
their fill. Perhaps it is different with them, 
those who pay I5 per cent, 20 per cent, 30 
per cent, or 40 per cent in commissions. In 
these cases possibly the advertising agent 
doesn’t stand as a wall between them and 
the advertiser, but instead helps them to get 
business. If-this be so—if he does in very 
truth work for them, then he is their agent 
instead of the advertiser’s. This is a matter 
for the advertiser to think about. 

x * 


It does not follow that an advertiser is 
buying advertising circulation at a low price 
simply because the advertising agent “ div- 
vies up ” his commission with him. On the 
face of it, it is mighty seductive, I know, 
but it doesn’t mean anything as advertising 
prices are made today. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to shove up rates with a view 
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to paying a big commission to advertising 
agents. If advertising rates, however, were 
based on the net circulation, and at a right 
price—say 75 cents a page per thousand cir- 
culation for magazines—then a “divvy” on 
commissions by the advertising agent would 
be a good thing. 

But, as a matter of fact, it isn’t done in this 
way. You can be dead sure of one thing, 
and this is, that the publication that is pay- 
ing excessive commissions to agents is 
charging excessive prices for its advertising 
space. If it be not so, then the publisher is 
a very poor business man. 

* * * * 

What will be the attitude of the adverti- 
sing agent towards my publications after 
January Ist, when all commissions are done 
away with? This is a question that has been 
asked a great many times of us, and a ques- 
tion that has been asked a great many times 
of others. It is a question, however, that is 
giving me no concern. Why should it? 

The advertising agent can merely be hon- 
est or dishonest in his advice to the adver- 
tiser regarding my publications. This is 
about all the scope he has. If he is honest, 
and has taken the trouble to copperfasten 
his honesty with a through and through 
knowledge of circulations, then he can do 
nothing else but advise the advertiser to use 
my publications. It is my business to keep 
my advertising rates at a point where the 
honest agent must acknowledge them to be 
relatively lower than those of competing 
magazines. 

This is all there is of it so far as the hon- 
est advertising agent goes, and I think he 
will be so largely in the majority that the dis- 
honest agent will not cut much of a figure. 
Wherever we find the latter, however, find 
that he is recommending other publications 
instead of ours, find that he is depreciating 
the merit of ours and inflating the merit of 
others with a view to turning business from 
ours to others, we shall feel free to handle 
the matter without gloves. 
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TuE Naples shore melts in the blue and drowsy faraway; 

The golden shimmer of high noon lies warm upon the bay— 
Only the salt tang in the air is wide awake today. 

One lazy puff of curling smoke sways white above the crest, 
Vesuvius rears in stately calm, as if to manifest 

That all the flaming rage of youth had cooled in his old breast. 
Veiled in her own mysterious charm, Capri dreams on; and blent 
In azure beauty, sea and sky repose, fair, indolent: 

Life rocks the cradle of the soul, and bids it sleep, content. 

The world is brimmed with idle joy as we sail by—and yet 

I dimly feel that, long ago, strange words, pain and regret 
And bitterness, were real to me—when was it? I forget. 


Grace H. Boutelle. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
SIX READING PAGES THIS 
MONTH. 


Munsety’s MacaAzInsE is bigger this month 
in reading pages than it has ever been be- 
fore. Last month we increased it from 160 
pages to 168. This month we have increased 
it from 168 to 176. This means that Mun- 
sEY’s MAGAZINE is larger by 80 pages in 
reading space than McClure’s Magazine, at 
10 cents; 48 pages larger than Scribner’s 
Magazine, at 25 cents, and 16 pages larger 
than either Harper's Magazine or The 
Century, at 35 cents. This is following up 
the promise I have always made you to give 
you more and more and always more for 
the money—to give more for a given sum of 
money than can be bought anywhere else in 
the world for a like sum of money. 
* * * 

This is the way we meet competition, and 
it is fierce, very fierce, in the magazine field 
today, especially among ten cent magazines. 
I don’t know just how many ten cent maga- 
zines there are, but there are certainly a vast 
number of them. It is an off month that 
does not record the advent of several new 
ones. Sometimes they are brand new; some- 
times they are old magazines changed over. 
A wonderfully popular idea, this ten cent 
price for a magazine! I wonder that nobody 
ever thought of it before MunsEy’s Maca- 
ZINE made it possible. I wonder that no- 
body could see its popularity during the days 
that Munsty’s MaGazINE was fighting the 
combinations against it. Itwasafailure then, 
as everybody saw it; it is the road to wealth, 
fame, power, as everybody sees it today. 

* * * * 

I am rather glad than otherwise to see the 
field so well occupied. It means a wider 
circle of magazine readers and keener com- 
petition among the magazines of smaller cir- 
culation. If there were only one ten cent 
magazine in the field in addition to Mun- 
SEY’s, it would have a good chance, well 
handled, to equal or exceed our own cir- 
culation; but with the large number of 
these ten cent magazines in the field, the 
chance is materially lessened of any one of 
them overtaking us. We could have made a 
good deal more money during the last five 
years if we had made a small magazine in- 
stead of giving the great big magazine we 
have given; but it seemed to me that this 

would be a short sighted policy. Our aim 


has been to work for the future and not for 
the present. This is why we have been giv- 
ing a bigger and bigger and always bigger 
magazine. 

* * * 

This policy of giving more for the money 
than can be had anywhere else is proving 
a pretty good one with us. We have made 
all our publications better and left the rest 
to the people. Tur Puritan, in particular, 
since its change in form has made a very 
handsome gain both in circulation and in the 
advertising it carries. We are printing 
165,000 copies for the January issue. This is 
a gain of 15,000 over the December issue. 
One month with another, it is forging ahead 
from 10,000 to 15,000 copies a month. At this 
rate of increase, with the handsome start it 
already has, THE Puritan will soon become 
a great property. : 

I feel a good deal of personal interest in 
the little QuAKER. It is the youngest of our 
publications. I have not done much for it 
yet, as I have been too busy with other 
things, but I have done some thinking, and 
have some plans for it that cannot fail to 
make it an extremely popular little maga- 
zine. As soon as we can get to it, it will be 
illustrated and improved in a thousand 
ways. I should not be surprised to see the 
time come when in point of circulation Tus 
QUAKER will take first place among our 
publications. It takes considerable hardi- 
hood to make such a prediction at this time, 
when Munsty’s Macazine has such a tre- 
mendous lead, but, nevertheless, I am going 
to make it. 

* * x * 

In another part of this magazine will be 
found something more on the advertising 
situation. It defines our position fully. It 
shows just where we stand, the ground on 
which we are making the fight. 

I have received a vast number of letters 
from advertisers, publishers, and advertising 
agents, bearing on this stand. I should like 
to quote from many of them, and may do so 
in a future issue of this magazine. Today I 
shall give you only two or three samples. 
Here, for instance, are the views of Colonel 
John A. Sleicher, as expressed in an edi- 
torial in Leslie’s Weekly. It says: 


The relationship that the advertising agent bears 
to his client the advertiser on the one hand, and to 
his client the publisher on the other, was discussed 
in a most heroic manner before the Sphinx Club, 
in New York, recently, by Frank A. Munsey, the well 
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known publisher of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE and other 
popular publications. He began withthe proposition 
that the advertising agent could not have two clients 
and serve both of them with equal fidelity, when one 
is the buyer and the other the seller of the commodity 
involved in the transaction. He concluded that the 
advertiser is the real client, and that the agent is his 
trusted representative, and, as such, is entitled to 
proper remuneration for his services. It followed, 
Mr. Munsey held, that it was not the obligation of the 
publisher to pay the agent for services rendered to 
the advertiser. Mr. Munsey said that the existing 
system, by which the advertiser and the publisher 
both paid the agent for his services, led to immoral 
conditions, and gave the owner of a publication who 
was willing to resort to underhand methods, to false 
statements of circulation, and to generous rebates, 
commissions, and bribes to the advertising agents, 
an undue advantage over the honest publisher even 
of a newspaper or magazine of unquestioned circula- 
tion and power. Noone will deny that Mr. Munsey 
presented some powerful truthsin hisaddress. With 
the courage that has marked his career as a publisher 
he has followed his challenge by the declaration that 
after the close of this year all commissions now paid 
by him to advertising agents will cease. Mr. Munsey 
has no quarrel with any one. He concedes that the 
services of the agent are indispensable, but he insists 
that the advertiser who engages this service, and not 
the publisher, should pay for it. It isa great thing 
to have convictions. It is a greater thing to have the 
courage to carry them out. Mr. Munsey has both. 
His convictions have usually been right, and experi- 
ence has been their best vindication. But we are 
within reason when we say that he is about to put 
them to the severest test they have ever experienced, 
and the journalistic world will anxiously await the 
results of his unexpected and far reaching new de- 
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Here is the way another editor views it— 
an Alabama editor: 


The reading public owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Frank A. Munsey, the pioneer of low priced 
magazines. By his aggressive courage thousands of 
people are to-day privileged to enjoy for ten cents 
per copy periodicals which are marvels of artistic 
and literary merit. In our modest opinion Mr. 
Munsey deserves a place in the front ranks of famous 
educators of the world, for he has opened wide the 
doors of the great library of current literature and 
art to the masses. 

Perhaps few ever stop to think what courage of 
conviction and determination of purpose has been 
required to fight and win this battle. We note with 
pleasure that Mr. Muusey has begun a fresh crusade, 
which is of special interest to publishers of magazines 
and papers alike. 

His new move is a reform in the right direction, 
and again Mr. Munsey has the courage to furnish 
in himself a leader in a battle which will be hard 
fought, but when won, of lasting benefit to all 
publishers. 

* * * 


The following letter from the house of R. 
H. Macy & Co. bears on this theme. It 
shows the evils of the bribery system in 
other lines as well as in the advertising 
agency system. For this reason I have se- 
lected this particular letter to print in these 
columns, 


NEw YorK, December g, 1898. 
Mr, FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York. 
My DEAR SIR: 
Mr. Nathan Straus read your Sphinx Club address— 
every word of it. He handed it to me with the re- 
quest that I read it, which I did. Your summary 


against the commission evil is comprehensive and 
strong. The argumeuts are unauswerable. Your 
presentation of them has the ringing eloquence of 
sincerity and right. We believe you’ll win out. 

For forty years R. H. Macy & Co. has had to fight 
the commission octopus. Competing houses offer 
“inducements” for the influence of ministers, 
teachers, dressmakers, coachmen, butlers, and others, 
We steadfastly and persistently refuse to allow such 
commissions, A dressmaker, or coachman, or butler, 
who buys for an employer, according to our notion, 
should not be paid by us. Our declination to give the 
agent a rakeoff is based on principle. In scores of 
instances our positions on this subject are analogous, 
We admire the spirit and honesty of the stand you’ve 
taken, and predict that you’ll cross the commission 
Alps without encountering any more serious danger 
than the ‘frosts’ of interested agents. 

We want our ad, in the next issue of MUNSEY— 
about quarter of a page. Write us at once regard- 
ing rate and position, and state when the copy must 
be sent in. 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
I. S. JONAS, Adv. Manager. 
* * * * 

There is not the slightest question but that 
we shall maintain our position, and there is 
not the slightest question but that we shall 
still continue to carry advertising in our pub- 
lications. And we shall carry it because we 
will give advertisers more genuine circula- 
tion for a given sum of money than they 
can buy in any other magazine or combina- 
tion of magazines. 

* * * * 
Not in the sense that we are suffering for 
a larger circulation, but because a great big 
increase in circulation would sustain us in 
this war on the advertising problem as 
nothing else could, I am going to express 
the wish that every reader of this magazine— 
you individually—will do all you can, some- 
thing at least, towards widening the circula- 
tion of Munsrty’s MacazineE. If each one of 
you were to influence some one person not 
now taking Munsk&y’s MacazinE to take it 
regularly hereafter, either from news stands 
or direct from this office, we should run up 
in a single month a circulation of 1,300,000 
copies. 
* * * * 

I am going to repeat in substance what I 
said last month, namely, that I want to see 
the time come, and come speedily, when 
every family everywhere will make the maga- 
zine a part of its home life—not necessarily 
MunseEy’s MaGaAzineE, but some good maga- 
zine. This will mean more culture, broader 
information, better citizenship, and happier 
lives. 

The fact is, there isn’t a family anywhere— 
I don’t care how much money means to it— 
that can afford not to exchange ten cents a 
month for the superb magazine this little bit 
of money will buy today. 

And now for a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether at widening the field of 
Magazine readers. 


























TURNING A NEW LEAF. 
TWELVE months again have rolled around. 
The time has come, in brief, 
When chaps like me are duty bound 
To turn another leaf. 
So, meditating thus, I find 
Tis needful that I stop 
And designate within my mind 
What habits I shall drop. 


I will not smoke. Won’t I? Let’s see. 
This surely’s not the worst 
Of all my faults. Accordingly 
I'll take the others first. 
I couldn’t stop it anyhow— 
I’ve failed to times galore. 
Perhaps I’d better tackle now 
A job not tried before. 


I don’t drink much—a special brew— 
A glass when with a friend. 
I reckon I’m not called on to 
So slight a folly end. 
And cards—oh, pshaw, I never lose! 
I have such luck, you know. 
And therefore why should I refuse 
To play a hand or so? 


I win my bets—a habit I 
Would be a chump to quit. 
My slang would not annoy a fly; 
I hardly swear a bit. 


What else—yes, what? Well, you can smile, 


But I am free to say 
I think of nothing that’s worth while 
To drop on New Year’s Day. 
Edwin L. Sabin. 


A NEW YEAR’S CALL. 


Cupip made a New Year’s call— 
Bless him for the fancy !— 

Took his bow and arrows all, 
Went to call on Nancy. 


Brown and I were sittiny there— 
Awful bore that Brown is— 

Told her she was “ wondrous fair,” 
Brought her box of Lowney’s. 


“ Beastly weather,” murmured he 
From the other corner. 

“ Sweetheart, take this rose from me; 
Bless for ay the donor. 


Take it, you will find my heart 
Buried in its petals,” 

Whispered I. Said Brown the smart, 
“Twill rain before it settles.” 


Nancy took my rose from me, 

Softly bent and kissed it; 
Brown sat where he couldn’t see— 
Just as well he missed it! 


Through the window stole the sun. 
“ Rain? ” said Nancy. “ Never! 
I am sure it has begun 
Thus to shine forever.” 


* Hope so,” murmured luckless Brown. 
Will he thus, the stupid, 
Visit us when we’re in town 
Housekeeping with Cupid? 
Ethel M. Kelley. 
SYLVIA AT THE TEA URN. 
THERE’S a trim little house at the bend of the 
street, 
Where the lace at the windows is snowy and 
sweet; 
And it’s thither I wend, to that magnet-like 
door, 
When the silvery chimes in £t. Mary’s ring 
four; 
For four is the hour that sounds gay as a 
song 
When Sylvia pours the Formosa Oolong! 


’*Tis a picture to see her bend over the urn— 

Her slender white wrist with its delicate 
turn, 

The violet depths of her eyes, and the glint 

Of the gold in her hair that is matched by 
no mint; 

And then her rare smile! Oh, what rap 
ture dreams throng 

When Sylvia pours the Formosa Oolong! 


The light in the room is so soft and sub 
dued, 
Just suited, I ween, to a bachelor’s mood; 
And the voice, ah, the voice of the tea mak 
ing maid ~ 
Has the low laughing lilt of a brook in the 
glade! 
Sooth, life is all joy, and the world holds no 
wrong 
When Sylvia pours the Formosa Oolong! 
Clinton Scollard. 
RING IN THE NEW! 
WE sat and watched the old year die, 
Before the fireplace broad and high, 
With embers all aglow. 
Outside the night winds blew their will 
On plaintive flute and whistle shrill 
For dancing flakes of snow. 
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We talked about the fleeting whim, 

Of what we thought of her and him, 
Of what they said and did; 

The latest book, the newest play, 

The speeding of the season gay, 
The price for pleasure bid. 


We talked at length of plan and hope, 
How with the future best to cope 

At last to win success; 
And when we had our thoughts compared 
We found each with the other shared 

In something to confess. 


So when the bells rang out the old, 
Rang in the new, and all was told, 
_ A new life page was turned— 

The embers then had lost their glow, 
The lamp flame flickered dim and low; 
But love’s light brightly burned! 

Wood Levette Wilson, 





WHEN SHE TRIPPED THE MINUET. 


Au, her smiles were warm and sunny 
As the skies of August weeks, 

Bees might well have sipped the honey 
From the roses of her cheeks; 

Laughter conquered melancholy, 
Cares were easy to forget, 

On the eve when Mistress Polly 
Tripped the New Year’s minuet, 


How the cheery candles twinkled, 
Shone on old brocades and lace! 
How the wigs with powder sprinkled 

Seemed to aureole each face! 
While the wealth of Christmas holly 
Waved a hearty welcome yet, 
On the eve when Mistress Polly 
Tripped the New Year’s minuet. 


There were statesmen there assembled, 
There were heroes, master mine, 


Those who fought when freedom trembled 


On the field of Brandywine; 
Yet the gravest hearts grew jolly, 
For as freemen true they met, 
On the eve when Mistress Polly 
Tripped the New Year’s minuet. 
Roy Farrell Greene. 


IN THE GRAY DAYS. 


In the gray days, I pray you, dear, 

Let your true heart be ever near 
With the old gifts your presence brings, 
The tenderness, the comfortings, 

The constant hope that conquers fear. 


Like sudden sun when clouds are drear, 
Your smile across the darkness flings 
The sunshine of remembered springs, 

In the gray days. 


Sweetheart, when all life’s skies are clear 
I love you; but, when gaunt and sere 
The old grief comes, like some sad ghost, 
Then most I love you—need you most. 
Beggared I pray you for your cheer, ( 
In the gray days. 
Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 





THE OLD TIME HERO 


SWASHBUCKLER to the core was he. 
His highway was the universe; 
With equal grace and gallantry 
He snatched a kiss or cut a purse; 
That day was lost to him, in truth, 
In which he failed to break a lance; 
A merry gentleman, forsooth— 
The picaroon of old romance! 


How well we know his jerkin’s cut, 
Or color of his gay cockade! 
His lusty bluster and his strut, 
And eke the glitter of his blade! 
And how we’ve loved his splatterdash— 
Aye, every one of us that reads!— 
And joyed to see him cut and slash 
And gloried in his gory deeds! 


Ak, there’s the hero to our mind! 
No languid airs for him, parfay! 
A damsel in distress to find 
Hot foot he’d travel night and day; 
And when he found her, as was sure, 
Ods daggers! there was sport for himj 
The rogues whothought themselves secure 
Were not their chances mighty slim? 


A tankard of good ale, mine host, 
Or shandygaff—the best ye can! 
Come, one and all! We'll drink a toasé 
To our enchanting gentleman! 
A prodigy of valor he, 
The very prince of all gallants, 
Whose like we ne’er again shali see— 
The picaroon of old romance! 
Arthur Grissom 





LOVE BY THE HEARTH. 


WHEN the wind in the shutter taps, 
And the moon sheds an icy light, 

And the snow drifts lose their caps 
In a little swirl of white. 


When the passers’ footsteps creak, 
And the stove and the chimney cry, 
And we hear the gable shriek 
As the sift of the cold goes by; 


Then, love, to the cheery coals 
We'll draw our chairs, and say: 
“Winter for wedded souls; 
For the youth and the maiden, May.’ 
James Buckham. 
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CHARTRAN’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY, OF NEW YORK (FORMERLY MISS 


Bi 
: KATHERINE DUER). 5 
8 | . 
q From a photograph by the Carbon Studio after the painting by Theobald Chartran, recently exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design, New York. 





